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JAN i894 i» > 


The President of the Process 


Engravers’ Association. 


R. ARTHUR Cox of Birmingham, 
who has for the third time been 
elected to that responsible 


office, occupies a somewhat 
unique position in the process-engraving 
trade, inasmuch as he has practically 
re-discovered process for himself, and 
consequently has built up a business 
untrammelled with any time - honoured 
theories or rules of the trade. "This fact 
undoubtedly has given him a wide out- 
look, enabling him to take a more 
thorough survey of the problems con- 
fronting those engaged in this branch of 
the country's industry. It must not be 
supposed from this fact that Mr. Cox has 
affected to ignore the lessons taught by 
the failure or success of others; he has 
been a keen enough business man to learn 
wherever he could, and if he saw failure 
elsewhere he worked to discover and 
avoid the cause that led to it; while, on 
the other hand, wherever success is 
achieved he is ever ready to profit by 
what he sees and hears or can discover of 
the causes that lead to such success. 

[n short, he is far-seeing and original 
in his ideas, and follows the golden rule 
of not taking anything for granted ; willing 
at all times to listen, but not believe or 
disbelieve until he has well considered the 


matter and carefully weighed both sides 
of the question and thoroughly tested the 
matter for himself. 

Those who know him best realise that 
he is a keen man of business and possesses 
the restless energy of thetypical American, 
tempered with a sufficient amount of 
British caution and bluntness, for he is 
a true Britisher, born in Birmingham, 
and has made the capital of the Midlands 
his home and the scene of his business 
triumphs. Mr. Cox's first introduction 
to a business life was in the wood-en- 
graving department of a printing office. 
Here he was apprenticed and duly served 
his time to within a few months of his 
coming of age.  Misfort'ne overtaking 
the house in which he was employed, the 
wood department was closed down and 
young Cox was offered his indentures and 
freedom if he cared to accept. He did 
care to accept, and straightway, without 
business knowledge of any kind other than 
that of bench work, and only sufficient 
cash to furnish a room fitted with just the 
necessaries of a wood engraver, he had 
the impudence to commence business on 
his own account as a wood engraver with 
a staff consisting of one small boy. 

A year previous to this Mr. Cox had 
the misfortune to lose his father, therefore 
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he had to rely entirely upon his own 
judgment in the shaping of his future. 

During his apprenticeship days, perhaps 
to work off some of the evil effects of a 
sedentary occupation, or to let off some 
of his surplus energy, he took to speed 
cycling, and for several years was well 
known in cycle racing circles as a very 
hot member, specially at distances of fifty 
miles and over, and succeeded in making 
quite a number of long-distance records, 
and secured many medals and trophies 
of which he is justly proud. It would 
seem that the fascination of the road and 
the spirit of sport have never left him, his 
name often appearing in the motor press 
in connection with competitions, hill- 
climbing seeming to be his particular 
delight; the last year or so has seen him 
secure several more trophies. He has 
been President of the Speedwell Bicycle 
Club, one of the oldest in the country, for 
the past three seasons; this was the club 
he joined when quite a boy and under 
whose name he always raced. During 
the summer months he may be seen taking 
active interest in their road events, and 
encouraging the young bloods in their 
speed efforts. 

Soon after he commenced business as 
a wood engraver he realised that process, 
* although at that time rather an un- 
satisfactory means of illustration," would 
in the near future be a great competitor 
of wood engraving, therefore he com- 
menced to cast about for information and 
discovered that Mr. Biermann, now his 
co-director, was at that time experi- 
menting in process. Soon a working 
agreement was entered into, and the fall 
of 1895 saw a move to new premises and 
an experimental process plant installed 
and serious work commenced, the wood- 
engraving side of the business being run 
sufficiently well to provide the funds to pay 


for experimenting in the new venture. 
Twelve months’ hard study and work on 
the part of both Mr. Cox and WMr. 
Biermann resulted in a method of pro- 
duction being devised, and at the end of 
1896 the first block was made for sale. 
An interesting point is that neither of 
these young fellows had any previous 
knowledge of the process trade, and 
neither of them has ever had any instruc- 
tion in either school or workshop, yet 
to-day both are thoroughly practical 
workers in every branch of the business, 
and understand the process from A to Z. 
In this we consider that what Mr. Cox 
has done is somewhat unique. 

The process business was developed and 
conducted on thoroughly sound methods 
of business, and to-day the magnitude of 
the business with which he is identified 
is well known. Mr. Cox considers that 
his success is due principally to the fact 
that he knew what would suit the printer, 
and having nothing to unlearn, took the 
shortest cuts to obtain the results re- 
quired; and to having made a point of 
keeping plenty of statistical records out 
of which he gathered the necessary infor- 
mation for a sound system of costing. 
Often is the query heard, “How is it 
that Arthur Cox can make a profit out 
of process when others seem to fail to 
do so?" If this question were put to 
him, we believe his reply would be that 
he has always been a believer in knowing 
cost before quoting selling price; and if 
competition demands certain classes of 
work at certain prices, then devise 
methods of producing at the price, so as 
to yield a profit. Then go and sell, but 
not before. 

It must not be supposed that the firm 
in question has been uniformly success- 
ful. Mr. Cox would be the first to admit 
that they have had plenty of bad patches, 


and he has oftimes been heard to say it 
is from failures that the best lessons are 
learnt. There is more learnt in that 
school than in the school of success. 
Mr. Cox has made himself prominent in 
the trade as the advocate of cost systems, 
believing that if only every house would 
but seriously study this question, they 
would be successful, if simply through 
being able to check wastage. 

Some ask the question, '* What is Mr. 
Cox’s object in spending so much time 
and money in advocating a cost system 
for the purpose of benefiting the business 
position of his competitors ? ” 

The answer, we think, is found in a 
statement made earlier in this sketch, to 
the effect that he is somewhat original, 
and that his originality leads him to think 
that by getting others to improve matters 
for themselves it will improve matters 
all round ; therefore if the process business 
is improved, every firm will reap some 
benefit, and by having a large interest in 
the business will naturally share in the 
improvements. And he feels that no one, 
even his worst enemy, can object to his 
attempt to improve his own position in a 
manner which may mean that by so doing 
he helps to improve the positions of all 
others in his own line of business. May 
this year of office be the most pleasant 
and profitable he has ever enjoyed. 

J of Johnson's collodion was sent us for 

experimental purposes. We handed it to 
a photo-engraver for testing purposes, and 
have just received his report, which gives a 
good account of its working qualities. 

The film appears to be fairly tough, a very 
necessary quality in a commercial studio where 
focal reduction by cotton-wool is often resorted 
to. Itis fairly quick in its working, and gives a 
clean dot. 

We understand the makers are prepared to 
send a trial bottle, with iodiser separate, to any 
process firm who will apply for same. 


The makers assure us that their collodion will 
work equally well in hot countries as in Europe. 
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Cur Indiscretion. 


owaDAys we are all of us too 

discreet for anything. A little 

indiscretion on our part may 

be not altogether an unwelcome 
change. We are going to say a word 
about the journal. It does not do full 
justice to the process-engraving crafts 
in the sense that it does not tell some 
engravers certain home truths which it 
would do them a world of good to know. 
Those we have in mind are not many, but 
they exist. We allude to the few who 
either don't subscribe to the journal or, 
taking it, do not do themselves the justice 
of carefully noting its contents. As 
we say, they are not many; their name 
is not legion; but their name ought to 
be allegiance. This is first of all, then, 
a straight word to the one who ordinarily 
denies himself the convenience and help 
of his trade clearing-house ; who trusts to 
somehow absorbing craft news through 
the pores of the skin, or through tele- 
pathy, or some other way of wonderful. 
ness instead of through turning over 
month by month the pages of his own 
trade journal. And in the very next 
breath to that which utters protestation 
as to having no time to add to his trade 
knowledge, he sighs and laments that he 
is not making all he should from his 
business. 

Mr. Plews in this journal can pile on 
experiences of practical expedients in his 
Glasgow works; Mr. Robert Vincent, 
presiding over the fine Harmsworth en- 
graving plant, and with American process 
shop observations also present to mind, 
can give shrewd hints regarding the re- 
lation of process to offset, and to possible 
co-workings of offset and process; Mr. 
Harold Hood can discourse of provincial 
process work, and of his efforts after a 
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little systematic research and experiment, 
and how others might perhaps do the 
like; a detailed and authentic present- 
ment can be furnished of that which goes 
on from day to day in the Wratten & 
Wainwright works — new studios with 
new iron camera stands, or a new focus 
movement in a camera can be explained, 
or Mr. Bull may suggest from practical 
working various modes of standardising 
and systematising the operations in the 
studio, and all this is apparently of no 
moment to a number of our should-be 
constant engraving readers. 

Yet they can’t possibly do this service 
for themselves. People don’t tell them 
individually what they enable us to tell 
them. If even the willinghood to com- 
municate existed, the average engraver 
has neither the time nor the opportunity 
to seek and obtain a twentieth of what we 
give him monthly for his sixpence. And 
yet when the opportunity offers to do 
himself this signal service so easily and 
so cheaply, and perhaps because it is so 
easy and so cheap, an engraver here and 
there disregards it. 

We hasten to assure him that we are 
not worrying about his apologies. Don’t 
make excuses; make good. 1911 has 
gone. Here is 1912, and here are pen 
and ink and good resolution. Thanks; 
and now you have signed your order you 
will find that you are shaking hands month 
by month with quite a lot of men in quite 
a lot of places; not only in the United 
Kingdom, but all over the world. Upon 
the Process Engraver's Monthly the sun 
neversets. Our indiscretion shall extend, 
while we are about it, to even setting forth 
a little list of some places with which we 
every month connect our readers by 
virtue simply of our own sallying forth 
month by month with cargo of fresh 
facts to those wide-scattered regions. 
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Here, then, we show in short signiflcant 
array, places where some of our habitual 


readers have their haunts :— 


Austria— Jamaica— 
Bohemia. Kingston. 
Vienna, Malta, 

Australia— Mexico, 
Victoria. New Zealand. 
South Australia. Russia. 

W'estern Australia. Siam. 
Queensland. Sweden— 
New South Wales. Stockholm, 
Tasmania. Gottenburg. 

British East Africa. Spain— 

Belgium— Barcelona. 
Brussels. Straits Settlements. 
Halle. South Africa— 

Budapest. Basutoland. 

Canada— Johannesburg. 
Toronto. Bloemfontein. 
Montreal. Transvaal. 
Winnipeg. South America— 
Sask. Argentine Republic. 
New Brunswick. Brazil. 

Ceylon, Buenos Ayres, 

China. Chili. 

Denmark, Colombo. 

Egypt. Cuba. 

France— Demerara. 
Paris. Peru. 
Toulouse. Rio de Janeiro. 
Marseilles. Santiago. 

Jura, Venezeula. 

Finland. Switzerland— 

Greece. Berne. 

Germany— Zurich, 
Berlin. U.S. A.— 
Frankfort-on- Main. Baltimore. 
Bavaria. California. 
Dresden. Colorado. 

Hawaii. Connecticut. 

Holland— Georgia. 
Rotterdam. Illinois. 
Amsterdam, lowa. 

Japan— Kansas. 
Tokio. Minnesota. 
Asoka. Massachussets. 
Koeshikawa. Michigan. 

India— Montana. 
Rangoon New York. 
Detera Lun. New Jersey. 
Bombay, Ohio, 
Ranekhat. Philadelphia. 
Calcutta. Pennsylvania. 
Madras. Rhode Island. 
Poona. Texas. 
Rooarke. Utah. 

Italy— Valparaiso. 
Benjamin. Virginia, 
Milan, Washington. 
Turin. Winsconsin. 
Rome. 


It used to be said that wars teach'us 


geography. They do, and they charge us 
jolly well for the lessons. We will, in- 
discreetly again, throw in this fragment 
of instruction gratis, We make no 
charge, either, for the final iteration, 
Remember your trade journal is yourself, 
moving about under another man’s hat, 
in quest of useful facts and formule, and 
even fancies (such a vagary of a fancy, 
such a sudden—“ I wonder now if that 
would be worth trying,” as in an instant 
gave offset -printing - upon- paper to the 
world). We are the engraver multiplied, 
ubiquitous, Argus-eyed, or beetle-eyed, 
since we remember that underrated 
insect does his best with about a thousand 
look-out lenses to keep himself tolerably 
informed as to where someone's boot 
sole is threatening to fall. It is an in- 


A (Call to Arms. 
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discreet image, but indiscreet is just 
what we are at this moment. Let it go, 
then, at beetle-eyed. To be sure, we are 
beetle-browed also for the moment, in- 
discreetly—we must frown upon the in- 
difference of a few of our should-be 
friends. For them to be ready to- profit 
by occasional borrowing or library con- 
sultation of a technical journal of this 
description is not creditable. It is not 
solidarity. It isnot common-sense. We 
can do without each other, no doubt; we 
can do with each other much better. A 
New Year's resolution, then: “I will 
treat myself to this entertaining talk 
month by month of the new happenings 
in my craft. I will order right now. 
Here's the p. c.; written, stamped—— 
and gone." 


By Arthur Cox, President of the Process Engravers’ Association. 


HAT of 1912? 1911 has passed 
and left things in the process- 
engraving trade none the 
better from a price point of 

view. Will the new year show any im- 

provement? Our old acquaintance “cut” 

has been at work as busily as ever, with 
the result that users of process blocks 
are buying work of an inferior quality 
at a reduced price. They have gained 
nothing, but the process engraver has 
lost something. ‘Where is the sense of 
it?" To anyone who calmly surveys the 
situation, the whole position must seem 
ridiculous in the extreme. Whence comes 
the necessity for anyone to do work for 
little or no profit? Yet there are many 
who are doing it; some know it, many 
do not, and therein lies the trouble. 

The process engraver who does not 
trouble to know whether the work he 
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is handling pays or not, takes orders at 
the “ other fellow’s” prices, or lower, in 
the fond belief that there must be a profit 
somewhere or the other fellow would not 
have quoted what he did. The other fellow, 
like as not, thought the same about the 
firm from whom he took the work, and 
possibly the same procedure had been 
repeated several times previously: the 
result is, of course, disastrous. This un- 
doubtedly is the main cause of the really 
serious condition in which the trade finds 
itself to-day. 

The firms who know which class of 
work shows a profit, take good care to 
select and seek more of such work, at the 
same time discourage and avoid the class 
of work which means loss. By so doing 
they make good profits, while to the out- 
sider their prices appear to be just as low 
as others. Herein lies the art of business. 
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How many process firms in England 

can definitely say exactly what any par- 
ticular job will cost to execute, or has 
cost to execute? How many at the end 
of a month or quarter can say exactly 
what their profit or loss has been, can 
say exactly how much per square inch the 
various classes of work have cost when 
taking into consideration all expenses, 
can show exactly what the net profit or 
loss has been per inch, can definitely set 
out what proportion of total cost is repre- 
sented by wages, materials, dead charges, 
etc.? I will venture to say that the 
number can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand, or, I may say, could have 
been counted on one hand three months 
ago. 
Recent events may have set more of 
them thinking, and thinking to a purpose, 
too. Let it be understood that this 
statement is not made with any idea of 
disparaging those who have invested their 
money and labour in the process trade; 
the condition is not peculiar to our 
business alone. The lack of sound know- 
ledge of actual cost exists in a great 
number of trades, and is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest commercial troubles 
of the day, and the prime cause of the 
greater bulk of the bankruptcies. It may 
be well to call attention to what happens 
when a number of firms engaged in any 
particular business seriously tackle the 
matter of costing; and to illustrate the 
point we will consider what is likely to 
happen to the process engravers if only 
a section seriously tackle the matter, and 
others remain content to go on as at 
present. 

Those firms who get to the rock bottom 
of cost will find that process blocks 
are strange things, and that apparently 
the same or similar styles of work 
can vary greatly in cost of production. 
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For instance, it is an absolute fact that 
there are certain classes of squared-up 
work which cost as much or more to 
produce as certain classes of stop out 
vignette, and between these extremes the 
variations in cost are legion. Curious 
factors govern costs greatly, and they 
make themselves apparent only when dead 
charges are taken closely into account in 
a very thorough manner. 

Those firms who have taken the trouble 
to find their costs will quietly commence 
to turn down the unprofitable work and 
cultivate the paying lines. It will be most 
difficult for those firms who do not trouble 
about costing to follow what is happen- 
ing; they will go on working and 
securing orders just as easily; in fact, 
for certain classes of work, more easily 
than before; their representatives will 
naturally seek the orders that can be. 
secured easiest, and those orders will 
be for the work that is being quietly 
turned down by the firms having a proper 
costing system, the result being a filling- 
up with work of the wrong sort and no 
room left for work of the right sort. It 
is very difficult to really make a profit by 
selling sovereigns for eighteen shillings 
each. If by chance there are some gilded 
shillings among the sovereigns and they 
are sold for eighteen shillings each also, 
then of course, providing the proportion 
of shillings to sovereigns is correct, a 
profit may result; the old adage of making 
on the swings what was lost on the 
roundabouts holding good. Supposing, 
however, the gilt shillings are taken out, 
what then will be the result? The fact 
of getting very busy and selling a lot 
more sovereigns will not result in much 
satisfaction. 

There is, no doubt, great need for re- 
form in the process-engraving trade, and 
the matter to tackle first is obviously the 


elementary one of “cost,” which, after all, 
is the foundation of all business. 

How can a firm govern its profits or 
losses when selling, if they have no 
idea of costs? Therefore let us get 
at costs. 

If a few firms only tackle this question 
it will be good for them and bad for the 
others. 

If most firms cost and a few don’t, 
it will be rotten bad for the few that 
don’t. 

Therefore let us all get at it. There is 
plenty of trade for all, plenty of room for 
all, and all have a perfect right to live; 
and we have all a right to earn that 
living by way of photo-engraving if we so 
wish. I do not advocate any attempt to 
wantonly raise prices all round. What 
I do want is to see every firm thinking 
hard and working out their costs, their 
own costs, not waiting to find out if 
possible what the other fellow’s costs 
are. 

If every firm does this, there will be 
certain classes of work now much sought 
after which will very soon be turned 
down by everyone; therefore if all turn 
it down at the present price a higher 
price will have to be paid, as the work 
must be done; hence why should the 
process engraver be expected to do it at 
a loss? Ordinary competition would 
prevent prices being pushed up too 
high, but common sense and knowledge 
of costs would soon save prices from 
going too low. 

Good friends in the process trade, just 
think, and think hard, on this question, 
and see if during 1912 a lot of real good 
work cannot be done in the direction of 
improvement of general conditions. 

Try to get rid of silly suspicion and 
jealousy of one's competitors, and realise 
that any mortal thing that is done to 
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improve the general conditions of the 
trade improves the general conditions 
of every house in the trade, if only it 
cares to take advantage of the improve- 
ments effected. The Process Engravers 
Association is working hard to put them- 
selves in a position to place in the hands 
of every member, particulars of a simple, 
sound commercial system of costing, 
carefully worked out to fit the particular 
line of business, and suitable alike for 
large or small houses, no matter whether 
they are in the country or the heart of 
London. Information and assistance 
will be available for the use of every 
member in respect to the working of any 
point in connection with the system, or 
the adaptation of the system to special 
conditions if such may crop up. 

To those who already have a system, 
the Association system will form a most 
useful check, and quite possibly some 
points in it will be worth adopting and 
incorporating with their own. 

Remember that the idea is to assist 
every firm to get out for themselves their 
own costs for their own information and 
use. The Association has no wish to 
know particulars of results of such 
investigation. 

Let us start 1912 with a set purpose 
of improving things. 

We do not loom large in the commercial 
world; there are not many of us. All the 
same, we are one of the most important 
industries of the country. The life of the 
great public would be a horrible blank 
were it not for their pictures, their illus- 
trated press, and works of science, travel, 
zoology, etc., etc. 

Our great stores and manufacturers 
would find it a terrible loss if they could 
not give pictorial representation of their 
wares and products. What would happen 
if to-morrow there were no blocks, conse- 
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quently no pictures? Why, then, do we 
fight amongst ourselves? Let us turn 
over a new leaf and start afresh, not, 
however, to be grasping, but to be just 
to ourselves, to our competitors, and to 
our customers; let 1912 see “something 


attempted, something done," so that 
when the year comes to be reviewed it 
may be spoken of as the commencement 
of a new era for process engravers. I 
wish you all a right prosperous New 
Year. | 


Henry Snowden- Ward: A Strenuous Life 


and a Death in Harness. 


HE engraving and the photographic 
world of England and, we might 
almost add, the Continent, was 

| startled by the news cabled from 
America upon the 8th of December that 
Henry Snowden Ward had suddenly 
passed away. It seemed almost unbeliev- 
able. You could have taken a thirty 
or forty years' lease of the life of this 
hale, almost bluff, always genial, always 
alert Yorkshireman. Besides, he was 
only forty-six, and at times at least he 
hardly looked even that. To speak simply 
his was one of the handsome, wholesome 
faces which of themselves are a social 
benediction—good to meet and good to 
remember. Yet there had for some little 
time been lurking a secret mischief affect- 
ing the ear and nasal passages, and we 
now know that it had been for some time 
in his contemplation to submit to an 
operation. Apparently the need had 
seemed less urgent; anyhow, on 7th of 
December, the day of his death, he was 
working away full pelt in his Boanerges 
manner, in a room in the National Arts 
Club in New York. He had made that 
Arts Club his place of abode for the 
time. That evening at seven he was to 
lecture to the photographic section of 
the American Institute, and it was only 
when the president had waited, as it 
seemed, an unconscionable time for the 


lecturer, or for some word of explanation 
from him, and had perforce at last dis- 
missed “the splendid audience which had 
assembled " (we quote from a most kind 
and informative letter to our editor by 
Mr. Horgan of the Inland Printer) that 
definite inquiry was made as to what 
might have befallen Mr. Ward. He had 
forbidden access to himself in his room 
at the Arts Club, as he had said he 
must have a quiet preparing time. Of 
course, when the alarm arose the door 
was opened. It was found that he was 
unconscious, and apparently had been 
so for some time. Mr. Horgan tells us 
that he recovered under his friends' 
attentions, and in a dazed manner made 
some intimation as to pain in his ear; 
but he was soon unconscious again, and 
from that second unconsciousness he 
never rallied. An effort to diagnose and 
arrest the mischief by way first of ex- 
amining the spinal fluid revealed the 
desperate urgency of the case, and all 
that medical aid could accomplish was 
unable to arrest the progress of the evil 
towards the brain. What are spoken of as 
pneumonia germs proved to be present in 
swarming and almost hopeless multitude. 
And this was the man who had, we must 
presume, confidently looked forward to 
carrying through his onerous lecture 
duty that evening. 


Mr. Ward left England about 
October for this last of his 
many visits to America. He 
was accompanied by his wife: 
an American lady whom he 
married in 1893. She was the 
daughter of Mr. Weed Barnes, 
now a very aged man, who 
was one of the younger ac- 
quaintances —- intimate ac- 
quaintances, we believe we may 
say — of the great President 
Lincoln. Mr. Ward’s married 
life was ideal in the sense of 
an intense united interest. 
Miss Barnes had been an 
amateur photographer in the 
earlier and more strenuous 
days of its practice, and after 
their marriage Mr. Ward, 
jointly with her, founded a 
monthly magazine, the Photo- 
gram. This was at Bradford, 
his native locality. 

Later we saw him publish- 
ing a book upon Stratford-on- 
Avon dealing with the life of 
Shakespeare, and enriched with 
a great many illustrations of 
Shakesperean topography from 
Mrs. Ward’s camera. Another 
important work was that 
dealing with the London of Dickens, 
where again they collaborated. Indeed, 
their collaboration was constant and very 
effective. 

From 1883 or 1884—when, at about 
eighteen, Mr. Ward made his début-as 
editor and publisher (having his own little 
magazine, the Practical Naturalist)—right 
on through nearly thirty years, he main. 
tained a vital connection with the practical 
sideofliterature. He was indeed a curious 
blend of the essentially practical, hard- 
headed Yorkshire man with the idealist. 
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[Fredk. Hollyer. 


"d THE LATE H. SNOWDEN WARD. 


This block is kindly lent by the Editor of the British Journal of Photography. 


It hardly belonged to the Yorkshire 
character (credited with plenty of caution 
ordinarily) to be pioneering as he re. 
peatedly pioneered in new commercial 
adventures, and perhaps still less was it 
“typical Yorkshire" conduct to associate 
himself with the Legion of Frontiersmen; 
not to speak of his Dickens' fellowships 
and other connections, seeming to have 
more in common with sociability and even 
Bohemianism than with mere utilitarian 
practice. At the same time, Mr. Ward 
was a good business man. The technical 
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publishing that Dawbarn & Ward carried 
on for many years in Farringdon Avenue 
always appeared to us to be a model of 
system and dispatch, and one only re- 
gretted that it was conditioned and 
restricted by its nature. Being techni- 
cal, and severely technical, it could 
hardly be in organic touch with the 
million. 

Again, Mr. Ward’s later lecturing was 
quite a tour de force. He startled the 
photographic world by the experiments— 
costly, complicated, and ambitious— which 
he essayed to carry through, and we 
believe did successfully carry through, in 
a single protracted evening. He was the 
type of man to go “all out” in all that 
he did. 

The more particular story of his con- 
nection with photographic journalism is 
told in three stages. He founded and 
edited (for Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. 
of Bradford) the Practical Photographer, 
and carried it on vigorously and very 
serviceably from 1889 to 1893. In 1894 
he founded and thenceforward for seven- 
teen years he edited the Photogram, 
with which was issued some pages as a 
process supplement, afterwards published 
separately as the Process Photogram, 
and later called the Process Engraver’s 
Monthly. Its starting and its conduct in 
his hands was a great craft service. 
The suggestion, already variously sounded 
forth, for a Snowden Ward memorial, is 
but the expression of a simple and a just 
instinct. If only for his ardent defence 
of the new craft of process engraving 
against the greedy attempts to over- 
burden and despoil its workers, he would 
deserve such recognition; but his assist- 
ance was no mere negative and preventive 
thing; in positive and productive ways 
he rendered yeoman’s service. His 
brain was fertile and his hand was quick. 


Of course his journal soon grew into a 
power. Its world-embracing purview 
and its innumerable points of contact with 
the craft are suggested by the double 
column of places where it circulates as 
set forth upon another page. 

Mr. Ward presided over the Photo- 
graphic Convention: when it met in 
Canterbury in 1909; he was one of the 
secretaries to the Photographers' Bene- 
volent Association, and he was in constant 
request as a judge at photographic exhi- 
bitions. When X-rays were discovered 
he wrote the first handbook on the subject. 
It was he, notably, who stirred up news- 
paper proprietors to see the power and the 
profit of the new-made illustration. The 
Harmsworths and the Pearsons and the 
Hearsts and the Scherls ploughed with 
the Snowden Ward heifer; he was in 
no mean degree the architect of their 
fortunes; and when a Snowden Ward 
memorial (scholarship or prize fund, or 
whatever it may be) is bodied forth, it 
will, we imagine, have ready support 
from some whose path in illustrated 
journalism he did so much to make easy. 
Incidentally he pioneered in establishing 
a bureau for the supply of photographs 
to the press. 

It would take us too far from our 
special province to follow his work in 
literary topography and his related 
lectures. We may shortly tell how, in 
collaboration with his wife, he produced 
the book on Stratford-on-Avon dealing 
with Shakespeare’s life, Mrs. Weed Ward 
supplying the photographs. He illus- 
trated Dickens-land in like manner; his 
London of Dickens was a very fine pro- 
duction, and he also produced a photo- 
graphically illustrated edition of Black- 
more’s Lorna Doone. 

‘Nothing is here for tears." Death is 
sirely the least important incident of a 
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well-spent life; and as we contemplate 
continued life for Snowden Ward, we 
contemplate our own course still com- 
panioned by the heartening memory of a 
man who was always one of the world’s 
encouragers. He is still one of us. 
^ There are those,” said Disraeli, speaking 
in Parliament when Cobden died, “who 
will still be members of the House . . . . 
independent of the caprices of constitu- 
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encies, even of the course of time." 
Often, he said, would their words and 
their counsel be invoked or gratefully 
remembered. It is so with Snowden 
Ward. We have not lost him. We take 
up each his individual task all the better 
fitted for whatever may befall through 
such contact as each was privileged to 
have with that flne and free and friendly 
spirit. 


4 Practical Talk about (ollotype Working. 


By Walter Griggs. 


HERE cannot be a more interesting 
study to the process worker 
than the evolution of collotype 
from early obscurity to mature 

development. 

Rich in scientific progress, the period 
from the latter part of the eighteenth to 
the twentieth century saw the birth in 
Germany of lithography, coupled with the 
name of Senefelder; and the birth in 
France of photography, coupled with the 
discoveries of Daguerre and Niépce. The 
birth in England (at Southampton) in 1859 
of photo-lithography and zincography 
followed in natural sequence, being due to 
Sir H. James of the Ordnance Survey 
office. The late Mr. William Griggs, the 
writer’s father, in 1860 made further im- 
provements in this process; and following 
the example of the inventor, published 
the process and so prevented it being 
locked up by a patent (London Photo- 
graphic Soctety Report, 1868). 

These led to the invention of calotype, 
which was the forerunner of collotype, 
and to the production of heliography by 
Talbot. 

Albert, to whose studies collotype is 
so greatly indebted, substituted glass for 
stone and zinc, and glass has since con- 


tinued in use. In his working, he em- 
ployed the sensitive salts of chromium 
combined with organic substances such 
as gelatine, albumen, and gums, and by 
these means he produced collotype prints 
of the finest quality. 

From its first inception the substratum 
on the collotype plate has undergone so 
many changes that it will not be necessary 
to do more than mention the early 
practice of securing adhesion by harden- 
ing the sensitised gelatine or albumen 
substratum by exposure at the back of 
the glass. Silicated albumen or beer has 
been till recently used with varying 
success, being never altogether satis- 
factory. In the same degree the stratum 
or printing film from an ill-understood 
elaboration is now worked from a simple 
and practical formula. 

At the same time great care is needed 
to follow the instructions, and the utmost 
cleanliness is required in carrying through 
all the operations, and also with regard 
to the utensils used. A trace of grease 
will at times upset the most careful 
calculations. 

The installation should be as complete 
as possible, and all necessary chemicals 
and materials should be at hand ready 
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for use. The drying-box is best placed 
in a corner of the workroom, match- 
boarded round so as to form a small 
room of itself, away from daylight, dust, 
draught, and vibration, and a thermo- 
meter and spirit-level should be near. In 
the outer room should be the gas ring, 
melting-pans, suitable wide-mouthed jugs 
for dissolving gelatine, etc., swansdown 
filtering cloths, china dishes, thermo- 
meter, glass rods, etc. Parallel plate 
glass three-eighths of an inch thick are 
required; they should be well ground 
with fine emery powder, and scoured 
with a strong hair brush to free them 
after grinding from any of the powder 
remaining, and they should be washed 
over with ammoniated water to remove 
any grease. They are put in the drying 
box and the heat raised to 125° 
Fahrenheit. When hot they are placed 
one at a time on a levelling stand and 
a sufficient quantity of the following 
formula—about half an ounce to sixty 
square inches—is poured on and spread to 
all extremities with a hard hair brush, and 
rapidly worked or brushed in all direc- 
tions for about two minutes till dry. 


Water - - : - . 7 ounces 
Gelatine (Creutz middle-hard) 2 leaves 

1-10 solution of chrome alum 54 drams 
Silicate of potash (solution) 53  ,, 


These are to be mixed in the order 
given; the gelatine dissolved at 125° 
Fabrenheit and filtered through swans- 
down material before using. It keeps in 
good condition for about two weeks, 
stored in a jug or wide-mouthed un- 
corked bottle, and can be used as fre- 
quently as desired by previously remelt- 
ing. Onlya very thin coating is necessary 
on the glass, and it should not be allowed 
to dry in streaks, which would swell in 
the after operations and cause those parts 


to take the printing ink more freely, 
showing as defects. | 

It will be understood that any portion 
—however small—overlooked and not 
coated, would not hold the stratum or 
printing fllm, but would leave the glass 
in the printing press. 

It is necessary to mention these details, 
but such an accident will not occur if 
ordinary care is exercised. 

When all are coated they are returned 
to their places in the drying-box—each 
resting on the screws which support it 
for the levelling, which must be done 
with exactitude. The lids are now closed 
and the heat brought up to 125° 
Fahrenheit and they are ready for the 
second coating or printing film, which is 
as follows :— 


Gelatine (Creutz middle-hard) 3 ounces 
Water - - - - 40 ,, 
Bichromate of potash - j ounce 
Bichromate of ammonia - + , 
White of three eggs - - 3 ounces 
1-10 solution of chrome alum i ounce 


The sheets of gelatine are broken or cut 
into small pieces to facilitate dissolving, 
and put in 38 ounces of cold water, in a 
wide-mouthed jug, and placed in a melt- 
ing pan with cold water reaching to the 
same level as that within the jug 
and dissolved at 135° Fahrenheit. 
If an arched zinc stand about one inch 
high through which the water can 
circulate is placed under the jug, it will 
minimise any risk of breakage to it by 
heat. When dissolved, remove from the 
stove and cool to 100° Fahrenheit, 
when the whites of the eggs, free from the 
froth, which have been previously beaten 
up and allowed to settle, are added slowly, 
drop by drop, stirring all the time with 
the glass rod. The solution is now again 
placed in the melting-pan in the same 
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manner as previously, and the heat— 
checked by the thermometer—again in- 
creased to 135° Fahrenheit; the 
bichromates, powdered together in a 
mortar and dissolved in 2 ounces of hot 
water, are added, 2-ounce of 1-10 chrome 
alum solution being mixed slowly drop by 
drop, stirring with the glass rod, avoiding 
making bubbles as much as possible, and 
then allowing it to rest for about two 
minutes for any such to rise to the 
surface, when they can be easily removed. 
The temperature should not exceed 
135° Fahrenheit or the solution will 
become cloudy, partly insoluble, and 
difficult to work in the machine. It is 
now filtered through swansdown material 
(previously cleansed in several changes 
of boiling water to which ammonia has 
been added) into another jug—the swans- 
down flltering cloth and the jug having 
been heated by hot water and the excess 
of water being wrung from the swansdown 
before use. 

As all the utensils, etc., must be hot 
when in use, it is a convenience to have 
a large bath of hot water at hand in 
which they may be kept so, and useful 
also for cleansing after each operation. 
When the filtering is completed and the 
heat of the drying-box checked that it 
maintains a regular temperature of 125* 
Fahrenheit, coating the plates may be 
proceeded with. 

There are several methods of spreading 
the solution over the surface of the 
glass; it may be done by the aid of a 
bent glass rod, by a bent piece of stiff 
paper, or by the fingers. The latter is 
the best way. The hot solution is 
poured into a warmed measuring glass 
in the proportion necessary to the size 
of the glass plate—five minims to the 
square inch. The quantity should be 
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measured correctly, as the film when dry 
should not be too thin or too thick. If 
too great a quantity is used the film 
would be too thick and would require 
long damping in the machine to bring up 
the relief, and there would be a corre- 
sponding loss of fine detail; if too thinly 
coated, the fllm.in the machine would not 
retain sufficient dampness and also give 
a “flat” picture. Pour the solution to 
the middle of the plate in a circular 
manner, and from there, in the same 
manner outwards, and with the flat part 
of the fingers, join the solution as it 
flows and carry it to the edges evenly and 
quickly without causing bubbles to form. 


: When all are coated, lower the lids of the 


drying-box slowly so as not to raise any 
dust or cause draught, and leave them to 
dry at 125' Fahrenheit for one and 
three-quarter hours. 

When dry and cool they are ready for 
exposure under the negative. If not 
wanted for immediate use, they should be 
placed face to face and kept either in the 
drying-box or in a light-tight cupboard 
free from damp, and of an equable 
temperature of about 60° Fahren- 
heit. Asa precaution against damp they 
should, in addition, be wrapped in stout 
blanketing. The plates should show an 
even colour when examined by trans- 
mitted light, and be of a matt surface. 
Wavy marks would be caused by draught, 
unequal heating, or vibration. If un- 
evenly coated, they are useless. 


It may also interest the reader to know 
that an article on Collotype appears in 
the current Royal Photographic Soctety’s 
Journal from the pen of W. T. 
Wilkinson. 
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On Enthusiasm. 
A trifle contributed by E. A. Walmsley. 


[Mr. Walmisley is the Secretary-Elect of the Process Engravers’ Association.—Eb.]| 


NTHUSIASM is the mustard-seed of 
success. From it, and by 
reason of it, springs every 
resultant good, every attempted 

improvement, every stirring up of the 
sludgy dregs of self-satisfied convention- 
ality. 

Often the stirring-up, being a murky 
process, is attended by a little splashing 
of mud, and it may even happen that the 
end sought remains unattained; but if the 
object was inspired by enthusiasm and 
originated in honest disinterestedness, 
the effect, or at any rate the reflex of 
the attempt, will remain and even 
develop, and will leave a good mark on 
the score-sheet of time's events. 

There is always a diffidence in dealing 
with personal considerations, but it may 
be permitted to claim for this new move- 
ment among the photo-engravers that, 
at the least, the idea was conceived in 
honesty and born by enthusiasm. 

Whether the results will be of value 
remains to be seen, but the offspring of 
such a parentage has a first-class chance, 
and with care should ultimately prove 
to be the salvation of the trade. 

The danger lies in the fact that most 
people call enthusiasm something which 
is not enthusiasm, but merely excited 
interest or, stronger than all human 
emotions, gratifled vanity. Enthusiasm 
in order to be effective must be based on 
conviction, and interest merely excited 
by lower considerations will speedily 
flicker out and disappear with the myriad 
other good intentions and promising 
schemes which have interested and even 
startled at their announcement. 

The suggestion is not that any prior 
movement in this trade was ever based 
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on lower considerations than is claimed 
for the present instance; indeed, previous 
originators are entitled to claim that 
their work has made this movement 
possible, and in fairness they can 
justify that claim. It is desired merely 
to show that the primary conditions of 
success have the appearance of being 
present in this new movement, and to 
encourage a little harmless introspection 
at this first stage of its existence— 
whether the enthusiasm of those who are 
not immediately associated with it is of 
the right sort, possessing the quiet 
strength of dignified perseverance in the 
face of obstacles and set-backs, and the 
quality of single purposeness—the better- 
ment of trade conditions. 

It would be an act of impropriety to 
deal with the plans for the future until 
the trade generally have had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion on 
certain steps which are now proposed; 
but it would also amount to an ingratitude 
to allow to pass unacknowledged the 
enthusiasm and loyalty of the members 
of the committee who have been at work 
since June on the questions before them, 
and who have on those questions devoted 
a large amount of valuable time. 

Their enthusiasm has been of the right 
kind; it has been tempered with patience 
and toleration, and it possesses the 
primary requisites shown to be necessary; 
it may be hoped therefore, without undue 
optimism, that the new year will see at 
least the beginning of the elucidation of 
some of the problems vexing this trade, 
provided only that individually, it will 
continue to show a corresponding spirit, 
and collectively, will bring united con- 
sideration to bear on the solution. 
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Technical Gleanings from the “ Process 


Year Book.” 


Sears' transferring — Immediography — Mer. 
tens: 12,000 per hour—The Hayes process— 
Chromate versus bichromate—Three modes of 
reproducing steel plates—The Dover Street 
colour portraits — Multiple stops — Gradation, 
dots, and joining up simultaneously served—A 
chromatic varnish—Photo-chromogravure. 


OMB men can tear the heart out 

a book with wonderful speed. 

But even such prodigies of 

avidity might well pause in the 

task of extracting the technical values 

of the Process Year Book. Yet needs 
must when the printer’s devil drives. 

The editor’s introduction acquaints any 
who may have missed the fact that Mr. 
Frederick Sears, already so well known to 
us, is exploiting in this country a means of 
transferring and repeating designs on the 
printing plate under highly systematised 
mechanical conditions. In that way Mr. 
Gamble thinks we may see the removal 
of some difficulties in transferring for 
offset work which appear to him to be 
among the things keeping offset back. 
He suggests, too, that the ideal rubber 
and the ideal ink for offset purpose have 
yet to be found. The ink should be 
denser than letterpress and litho ink, and 
should have some affinity for rubber. _ 

In the same article attention ts called 
to Immediography, put on the market by 
Klimsch & Co., which rivals Paynetype, 
and differs from it mainly in the fact that 
instead of the plates being supplied ready 
coated with substratum and emulsion, 
the process worker is provided with 
the solutions for doing this coating for 
himself. 

We note that in this article Mr. 
Gamble counsels that as far as possible 
each process flrm should specialise in 


some particular line and raise the quality 
of that line to the highest standard. 

Mr. Gamble deals with the development 
of combined rotary photogravure with 
lithography under the Beadixon-Widdop 
patents. This base is by intaglio. This 
he speaks of as more commercial than 
the undoubtedly beautiful and justly 
praised Walker - Watts - Thompson 
coloured photogravures reproducing 
G. F. Watts’s pictures, which were shown 
at Turin Exhibition. These were carried 
through under commercial conditions in 
the process studio of Mr. Emery Walker, 
the printing of the plates being done in 
the Watts studios, Compton, Surrey. 

A statement in the article which will 
astonish many is the one that Mertens 
newspaper photogravure is run at 12,000 
per hour. That is the recognised rate 
for the running of a cylinder of an 
ordinary newspaper rotary press. Your 
48,000 production or your 96,000 per hour 
simply means, in the ordinary way, that 
there are four or eight cylinders as the 
case may be, each yielding its 12,000 per 
hour. The problem for the newspaper 
photogravure illustrator has seemed to 
be just that obtaining 12,000 cylinder 
revolution speed. If it is really obtained 
under normal conditions, why, the sight 
of our Daily Mail, or Daily Mirror, or 
Daily Chronicle illustrated by  photo- 
gravure may be much nearer than we had 
supposed. 

To be sure, some present processes of 
so-called photogravure are said to be 
nothing but inverted half-tone, meaning 
that the depth of the hollows is uniform 
throughout in shadows as in high-lights. 
Mere inverted half-tone apparently has 
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a power of giving greater contrast to a 
picture than letterpress half-tone. All 
the same, it manifestly cannot do this to 
the extent to which it can be done by 
intaglio characterised by differentiated 
depths of the hollows. And I believe 
that there is a good deal of rotary photo- 
gravure which represents differentiated 
depth; in other words, which is not 
mere inverted half-tone. 

Mr. Joseph Goodman shows three 
more samples of the lithographic printing 
of textiles by the Hayes process. He 
writes a few notes in accompaniment, 
and emphasises the great advantage of 
being able to use oil colours in this work. 
Aniline and allied colours are now chiefly 
used. The printing by the Hayes process 
is from continuous revolving rollers having 
an unbroken printing surface, which, how- 
ever, can be made intermittent at desire. 
The substance printed from comes direct 
from the reel, and receives all the colours 
in one operation. Alternatively the 
machine can be sheet-fed. | 

Mr. Goodman gives a friendly warning 
to the three-colour process man, for he 
says that it should not be long before 
Hayes (Universal) Printing Machinery 
Ltd., now established at Letchworth (or 
Garden City), in Herts, is printing the 
highest class of litho work on paper. He 
clearly contemplates chromo-litho, though 
in the particular passage alluded to he 
does not use the term. 

Mr. G. C. Laws writes of chromate 
versus bichromate. He notes how far we 
are from certitude regarding the solu- 
bility of glue mot acted on by light, and 
regarding its resisting quality. Use, he 
advises, ammonia with the ammonium 
bichromate instead of the latter alone, as 
the sensitiser. It will keep good at least 
a month; at the same time it is most 
resistant for etching when only two or 


three days old. This is not the only argu- 
ment he adduces hereanent. Chromic 
acid in fish-glue solution he entirely con- 
demns. Acid in glue has caused many 
gallons of fish-glue solution to be poured 
down the sink. Don’t use chromic acid 
with ammonia. He gives a formula he 
has found useful. Mr. Laws throws out 
a sort of challenge to all and sundry to 
find out some acid-resisting medium which 
will fill up the cells of the glue and pre- 
vent their penetration by the etching 
solution. 

Mr. A. C. Bawtree, who has so much 
practical experience of steel-plate work, 
and who gave a very valuable talk on that 
subject at Bolt Court School, discusses 
the reproduction of steel plate engrav- 
ings. He tells how he offered years ago 
to demonstrate the details of the carbon 
process to some of the principal carbon- 
printing firms free of all charge, and purely 
for art’s sake, if they would undertake to 
put on the market some reproductions of 
famous engravings. They were not 
sufficiently energetic. So now he places 
these details before a larger circle of 
experts. 

Such men as Mr. Bawtree are the salt 
of the craft; and the pepper. More 
power to them. It would be unfair to 
the Year Book to give all the detail of his 
methods; but we may try to express the 
essence. He discusses three modes of 
getting such results: a purely photographic 
one, a litho one, and a method of actually 
making a copper printing plate from 
which genuine “plate printed” proofs 
can be struck. 

The first is simply the carbon 
process, the image acquiring its differ- 
ent depths of tone from layers of pig- 
mented gelatine of varying thicknesses. 
Get your perfect negative by contact 
in a strong pressure frame, light 
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shining through the original. Rub the 
paper of the original thin, if you may do 
so, and make it transparent with paraffin 
wax. Petrol will later remove the wax you 
will have used ; or tracing paper, if used, 
can be soaked off without difficulty. An 
automatic method of compensating for 
the irregularities of the substance of the 
paper is described, and a warning is given 
apropos that the tendency in negative- 
making is always to increase contrasts. 

Speaking of reversal in this connection, 
Mr. Bawtree says the film is stripped 
according to one of the formulz in the 
Penrose pocket book, and is cemented to 
a glass plate with a 50 per cent. solution 
of Canada balsam in absolute alcohol. 
Smears of the adhesive are removed from 
the surface with a rag and spirits, and the 
negative is finally coated with some cold 
varnish. 

The gloss on the finished proof can be 
removed by rubbing with cotton-wool 
charged with a little pumice powder, or 
passing through a copper plate in contact 
with a sheet of fine glass paper. 

The second method is based on a 
beautiful process which Sir Hubert 
Herkomer invented and showed Mr. 
Bawtree. With a hard brush the worker 
in this method drives a stiff ink in between 
the litho stone grains, and then scrapes 
off the apexes till the tones are light 
enough. The stone is then strongly 
etched and proved. It is then re-sensi- 
tised and delicate tones and touches are 
put in, in the older chalk method, upon 
the tops of the grain. 

With the delicacy of the older litho 
method you thus combine the depth and 
richness of the best plate printing, since 
the work put on in the first operation lies 
below the surface; in fact, is of an 
intaglio character. 

Mr. Bawtree's own well-practised mind 
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has developed this variant upon these 
processes. Make the original as uni- 
form and translucent as possible, then 
print through it, in zinc, by the Redcol 
cold enamel process. Slightly etch with 
nitric, and dry off. Paint out the finest 
tones with litho transfer ink, thin down 
with turps or petrol, and allow to dry. 
Give a second etch, and paint out the 
lower middle tones; and repeat the 
process till the heaviest tones only get 
the last etch. Rub the dilute ink into 
the whole design. Soak the plate in the 
following solution :— 


10 ounces, 
- 4 ounce, 


Methylated spirits - 
Nitric acid - - 


and rub lightly with cotton-wool. Rinse; 
gum up; and your litho pulls should now 
show the characteristics of intaglio. In 
pulling you put more ink on the roller 
than in ordinary litho. 

In his third method a print is made on 
a sheet of Mirroline or other first-class 
engraving copper by fish-glue process. 
In exposure, all but close up the finest 
lines, or they will etch too dark on the 
plate, for the slightest etching widens the 
lines. Give just “a smell of perchloride." 
Then comes the operation, “where the 
secret of success lies." The dried-off, 
slightly warmed plate is treated to a four- 
ways powdering with dragon’s blood, 
and etched again. This entirely protects 
the finest lines and only allows the 
heavier work to deepen without widening. 
Etching and powdering may be repeated 
several times, if necessary. While the 
plate is cold and is rather damp, brush 
over with powder. The grains adhere all 
over the bottoms of the lines, and when 
attacked by heat a last etch will give 
these surfaces a roughness that holds the 
ink beautifully. 

Dealing with the portraiture in colour 
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by the Dover Street studios in London 
(Mr. Hamburger's) Mr. Gamble writes 
that the studio has an ingenious patented 
camera which takes all the three-colour 
printing negatives at one exposure; a 
panchromatic printing negative for the 
grey key, and in registration with the 
primary colour printing negatives, being 
also obtained during the same exposure, 
by.another patented method and in the 
same camera. This camera stands along- 
side one which makes the screen plates, 
and the shutters of the two are electrically 
connected. The exposures are simul- 
taneous. 

The advantage of taking the three- 
colour selection negatives and panchro- 
matic at the same time as the screen 
plate liesin the fact that they are avail- 
able for reproduction by any suitable 
three- or four-colour process, and they are 
now the means by which the real photo- 
graphic prints in colour are produced. 

Mr. Aron Hamburger, the managing 
director of the Dover Street Studios, who 
is an expert chemist and has personally 
worked most assiduously to systematise 
the taking of colour photographs, has 
now, Mr. Gamble says, practically per- 
fected this printing process and already 
excellent results have been obtained, and 
daily deliveries are being made of what 
he calls polychromide natural colour 
photographs. 

This printing process has a definite 
chemical basis, and is controlled by the 
exposure through the four selection 
negatives. The yellow print which forms 
the base of the image is wonderfully 
brilliant and has some novel characteristics 
which it is believed have not previously 
been obtained by any other process. The 
image is a true silver compound, and Mr. 
Hamburger makes claim in his patent 
application for the acquisition, in his first 
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printing, of panchromatic grey plus the 
yellow components of the image. The 
application of the red and blue follows. 
The surface is somewhat like that of a 
P.O.P. or matte bromide print, and the 
colours are very rich and pure. The only 
difficulties at present lie in the training of 
a large number of operatives to control 
them so as to give just the requisite 
amouat of each colour to form a 
harmonious print. It is confidently 
expected that the desired uniformity of 
results will be soon attained on the large 
scale necessary for the demand already 
created, and that it will soon be possible 
to produce one, or a dozen, or a hundred, 
quite acceptable prints with equal facility, 
and within a few days of receipt of orders. 

Dr. Reginald Clay shows with aid of a 
simple diagram how we may find the 
focal length of a photographic lens, “in 
a simple graphical method.” 

Mr. Upendrakisor Ray, B.A., of Cal- 
cutta, writes on multiple stops. He starts 
with the need to use suitable stops for 
gradation (in the high-lights) for good 
dots in the shadows, and for joining up; 
and he says it is possible to cut stops 
which, properly used, will enable all these 
exposures to go on side by side. He 
concludes a highly particularised and 
copiously illustrated article :— 

* [t is not claimed that multiple stops 
possess every virtue. But if I had to 
choose between single and multiple stops 
I should certainly have the latter. They 
are more powerful than single stops, 
do quicker work, command a greater 
range of tones, and give better gradation. 
They are more accommodating. Almost 
any decent light is good enough for them, 
and any plate will give a printable negative 
with them; any photographer with ordi- 
nary intelligence can at once use them 
without previous practice. They lend 


themselves to the production of a variety 
of beautiful effects much more readily 
than single stops. A fair trial of the 
stop illustrated in fig. 15—(one of many 
accompanying plates) — will convince 
earnest operators that it gives results 
unobtainable in the usual way. These 
results are not mere fancy work, curious 
but useless. On the contrary, they are 
the highest form of half-tone reproduc- 
tion, much more artistic and faithful 
than the ordinary half-tone. And these 
modified dots help to preserve the 
gradation in the etching in a way that 
must be seen to be appreciated.” | 

Mr. liston Cox deals with “a chromatic 
varnish.” He tells us the inset facing 
his article might, at first sight, be 
thought to be a specimen of two-colour 
printing treated to a coat of varnish, or 
it might (but for the fact that it is fast 
to light) be considered an example of 
varnished double-tone printing, whereas 
it is printed with a single permanent ink 
and an improved type of over-printing 
varnish. 

Messrs. Shackell, Edwards & Co. Ltd. 
have been experimenting with a new 
and almost colourless medium with a view 
to incorporating therein certain fast dyes. 
The object is twofold: firstly, to enable 
a printer who is required to varnish a 
two-colour job to produce the same in 
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two workings instead of three; and 
secondly, to make it possible to exhibit 
the effect of a glossy double-tone print 
in a permanent manner. So far, all 
double-tone prints are extremely fugitive, 
and therefore quite unsuitable for ex- 
posure to light. 

The illustration he draws attention to is 
printed from an ordinary half-tone block 
with a fast blue-black ink, and the gloss 
is obtained by running the same block 
through the machine a second time with 
a single rolling of over-printing varnish. 

The essential qualities of this varnish 
are that it shall print as nearly as 
possible like an ink, that it shall dry 
well on the surface of the ink first printed 
and not sink into the paper, and that it 
shall not require interleaving or cause 
the printed sheets to stick together. 

Any dark colour that is fast to light 
may be chosen for a first printing, and 
the shade of the glossing medium may 
be varied to a similar extent to suit 
the subject in hand. 

A shade approximating closely to the 
orthodox trichromatic yellow is already 
being used somewhat extensively in three- 
colour work for book-covers. The red and 
blue are printed first in the order named, 
and are followed by the dyed varnish in 
place of the usual first printing of yellow 
ink. 


(To be concluded.) 


SUBSTITUTE FOR TURPENTINB,—The pre- 
vailing high price of turpentine has 
brought into the market a large number 

of substitutes, many of which are unsuitable for 
the process engraver, It, however, may not be 
generally known that a useful and effective 
substitute is being sold under the name of 
"CTurpsad." Firms who use this preparation do 
not need any reminder of its value, as they find 
it equally useful in the proving and printing de- 
partments as in the etching-rooms. 

The makers say that among turps substitutes 
it stands unrivalled on the following points:— 


Quickness in drying, high flash points, cheap- 
ness, freedom from grease. 

From what we have seen of ‘‘ Turpsad " in use, 
we know it to be a useful preparation for the 
purposes named, and as we believe it is now 
generally known in the process houses of this 
country, we have great pleasure in recommend. 
ing it to those who have not yet tried it, as we 
believe they will find it not only useful but cheap. 

The makers are W. J. Robson & Co. of 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate Street, E.C., who 
will be pleased to give further information to 
intending users, 
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* Penrose’s Pictorial Annual" 1011-12. 


T goes without saying that every 
| reader of the Process Engraver’s 
Monthly is also a purchaser of the 
Process Year Book, the seventeenth 
volume of which is before us. Not only 
to our readers, but to every one con- 
cerned in the graphic arts, must this 
prove the most interesting five shillings- 
worth ever sold. 

The writer speaks from a full experi- 
eace, as he possesses the other similar year 
books, the American Graphic Arts and 
Crafts Year Book, the German Klimsch’s 
Jahrbuch, the Austrian Eder's Jahrbuch, 
and other minor ones, and it can be un- 
hesitatingly asserted that there is nothing 
like the same value for money offered by 
any of them. 

It has been stated sometimes that the 
current issue of the Process Year Book is 
not up to its own former level, but this 
can be positively contradicted in the 
present case, and this is said with the 
previous sixteen volumes on the shelf at 
the elbow of the writer. The book is not 
only better as regards its pictorial con- 
tents, but also in regard to its literary 
matter, and again the writer claims to be 
entitled to speak, since he has read every 
article; indeed, so interesting did he 


find these articles, that they were nearly | 


all read at a single sitting. Of course 
there are one or two of them that are 
only advertisements more or less plea- 
santly disguised, and others that are of 
a perfectly general character without any 
specially practical pointers; but for the 
most part they are characterised this 
year by the genuine desire of the authors 
to impart information that they them- 
selves have proved to be practically useful, 
and which has never before been published. 
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There is no subject of current interest 
thatisleftuntouched. Thus rotary photo- 
gravure in colour and for newspaper 
work, portraiture ia colour and bromoil 
for photo-lithography, come up for full 
share of discussion. 

It would take too much space to 
particularise, when so much ought to be 
mentioned, and this is unnecessary, as 
the object of this notice is merely to 
remind our readers that the year book 
is now published, and on their behalf to 
thank Mr. Gamble and his colleagues for 
their labour and achievement. The 
editorial introduction is longer than 
usual, and it covers the whole ground in 
the lucid, painstaking, and withal sug- 
gestive manner that one always associates 
with Mr. Gamble's writings. 

With regard to the illustrations, practi- 
cally all current processes are represented, 
though, as was only to be expected, they 
are nearly all some variety of half-tone 
work, for even in the production of rotary 
photogravure and litho offset work (of 
which there are two examples each) the 
ubiquitous screen is used. However, 
this is not the case in the collotype 
shown, nor in the examples of the Hayes 
lithographic process of printing on 
cottons. The half-tones range from five 
colours to monochrome, and many of 
them are up to the highest level of attain- 
ment. Examples are contributed from 
all over the world, so that assuming all 
are about the best that can be exhibited, 
one can see how English work stands in 
comparison to that of our foreign rivals, 

No such collection has ever before 
been seen between the covers of a book, 
and it is doubtful if a collection of such 
excellence could have ever before been 


assembled, for in spite of the contention 
that perfection in half-tone was attained 
years ago, it is certain that the general 
level has never been so good as it is 
to-day. 

The arrangement of the book is some- 
what different from that of previous years, 
inasmuch as several of the plates are 
placed at the end of the volume, a plan 
that strikes one as good ; and it is to be 
hoped it may be extended next year to 
include all the plates not relating specifi- 
cally to the articles. But the coloured 
inks used for a few of these plates is not 
very pleasant. 

The text seems sometimes a little over- 
ornamented with photographic initials 
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and tailpieces and inset pictures, but 
otherwise the pages are handsome, with 
correct margins, and the paper used does 
not shine objectionably. The binding is 
of rexine, the design on the cover is 
simple, although the lettering chosen is 
perhaps none too legible. At the end of 
the volume there are several pages of 
advertisements, and many of these are 
also a pleasure to look at, the display of 
the matter having been done with re- 
straint and good taste. That everyone 
concerned in the production of this re- 
markable book, from the editor down- 
wards, is to be very heartily congratulated 
is the conscientious opinion of one who 
has devoured it from cover to cover. 


“Resin Resist for Photo-Engraved 
Plates: The Luppe Process. — 


N a recent patent specification (No. 
9659, 1911) is described a process, 
to which protection has been 
granted, for the preparation of 

photo-engraved plates by means of a 
sensitive film of bichromated colloid 
coated on a support (the metal plate) 
which has received a substratum of resin. 
The inventor, Herr Otto Luppe, of 102 
Onter Wiener Strasse, Munich, claims 
for the process the advantage of dis- 
pensing with the burning-in, in conjunc- 
tion with automatic development. The 
basis of the process is as follows :— 

If a light-sensitised layer, capable of 
being hardened, is exposed as usual 
and developed, and the exposed parts 
then subjected to powerful hardening, 
the hardened parts have the quality of 
mechanically fixing resin layers under- 
neath them. If the hardened part (with 
the mechanically fixed part) is removed 
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by suitable means, the exposed picture 
becomes visible, in the colour of the 
metal. The invention essentially con- 
sists in coating the block with resin, 
coating the latter with a light-sensitive 
layer, exposing and developing, and then 
detaching the exposed portions, to which 
the resin underneath same adheres. It 
has heretofore been proposed to coat an 
exposed and developed layer of gelatine 
with bitumen, asphaltum, etc., and then 
detach the exposed portions of the 
gelatine, with their coating, by means of 
an acid bath. 

This process may be carried out as 
follows:—A metal plate is coated with a 
dilute solution of resin soluble in alcohol, 
etc. Nearly all resins not soluble in 
water are suitable for this purpose, and 
form, after application, a coating suffici- 
ently hard to receive the sensitised layer 
and to resist the acid. After drying, the 
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sensitised layer of glue, gelatine, etc., is 
applied to the resin coating, and is ex- 
posed to the light under a negative as 
usual, and developed in water. The plate 
is then subjected to a powerful hardening 
treatment with a known agent, such as 
chrome acid, alum, chrome alum, etc. 

After washing with water and drying, 
the hardened, i.e. the exposed, layer 
becomes detached, with the resin under- 
neath it, and only simple brushing is re- 
quired to obtain a clean, sharp picture in 
full detail, in the colour of the metal, 
the adjacent unexposed resin remaining 
undamaged, and forming an extremely 
resistant acid-proof layer. 

lastead of dry removal, wet removal, 
likewise automatic, may be used. This 
is based on the fact that if the strongly 
hardened layer is brought into contact 
with hygroscopic solutions—for example, 


glycerine, etc.—to which a hardening 
agent such as tannic acid, formaldehyde, 
or an acid, is preferably added, the 
exposed, hardened layer curls up and 
detaches the resin layer underneath it. 
After washing, the clean picture appears, 
in the colour of the metal. 

By this process the exposed parts of 
the picture are removed. The unexposed 
parts of the plate remain in the form of 
undamaged, compact resin layers, ready 
for etching without heating or other 
treatment. As there is no heating 
during any part of the process, metals 
which do not stand high temperatures 
can be used for printing and etching. 
Other substances with which heating is 
inconvenient or impossible can also by 
this process be provided with pictures, 
and etched; for example, glass, porcelain, 
celluloid, etc. 


The New (oloro// Process. 


on terms of intimate acquaintance 

with their flrst cousins, especially 

when those cousins are bent on 
murder. It became important thirty 
years ago for wood engraving to know 
something of process engraving; and 
some men to-day who were wood en- 
gravers at that time owe their life 
success to watching carefully something 
that hardly seemed to concern them. 
They studied the new art. It was 
necessary a little later for chromo-litho- 
graphers to study three-colour balf-tone— 
which, again, may not have seemed to 
concern him. It is necessary now for 
the platemaker ('*original" or “ dupli- 
cate" as his plate-mark may be) to study 
offset litho. And it is necessary for all 
workers whatsoever in the colour- 


i is very necessary for trades to keep 


printing arts to study such a thing as 
Coloroll production, the essence of which 
appears to be an expanding core. At any 
rate it is well to obtain a bowing 
acquaintance with it. One never knows 
when a new idea for one’s own work is 
not being learned from scrutiny of the 
work approximately resembling it. 

From a prospectus of the Coloroll 
Manufacturing Company we naturally 
gather the makers’ aims though not much 
of their modes. We are assured that 
“the many paper manufacturers, the 
numerous fabric mills, the leather in- 
dustries, the furniture-makers, in fact 
all kinds of novelty manufacturers, have 
been astounded within the last year by 
the wonderful production of the Coloroll 
Manufacturing Company. 

* [n the broadening out of the Coloroll 
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production on paper, especially on wall 
decorations, has developed a field that 
seems almost beyond belief. The elabor- 
ate, sensational, and brilliant colours are 
harmoniously intermixed and so handled 
that the variegated colours are blended 
together, producing marbleised and other 
very highly original effects in the most 
brilliant tones, softened and harmonised 
in the most skilled manner possible. 

“The printing with one impression of 
the machine with the Colorolls highly 
original effects on exquisite materials 
such as silk, plush, wool, satin, cloth, and 
all other fabrics, are obtained in a re- 
markable manner. 

“Then the printing of. Colorolls on 
paper while the paper is being produced 
in the paper-making machine seems as 
though it would revolutionise the whole 
paper industry of the world. For wall- 
paper no such effects can be produced by 
any other known process. 

* Hotels will decorate their walls with 
these marbleised wall-papers. The walls, 
after being covered, will receive two or 
three coats of fine transparent varnish; 
and when the rooms and halls are finished, 
they will have the appearance of marble 
in any and all colours, making one feel as 
though we were now living in the marble 
age, and not of common plaster and cheap 
wall-papers. So it will be with the 
homes of all people. 

“Por wrapping-paper special designs 
will be adopted for each and every large 
store in the country with their names 
printed on same. This also will be 
accomplished while the paper is being 
made. For fancy boxes and cartons the 
fleld will be far-reaching and never-ending. 
The printing of check paper and fancy 
stationery will be enormous. Then 
come the furniture manufacturers and 
the leather industry with their many 
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novelties, always seeking for something 
new and original. Many of these 
companies have been investigating these 
productions, and are more than surprised 
at the remarkable results obtained. 

“In connection with the afore- 
mentioned use of the many different and 
often daringly contrasted colours for all 
kinds of fabric, paper, and leather, also 
silk, ribbons, millinery, silks, elastic for 
ladies’ belts, neckties, etc. etc., there 
comes a still broader field, the decoration 
of the homes of the people. 

* The demands made upon the Coloroll 
Manufacturing Company within the last 
six months from the many paper-mills, 
plush, silk, and woollen mills throughout 
the United States, has been beyond 
expectation. 

“The Company has now four patents on 
its Colorolls, and is negotiating for many 
more on its machines for the printing of 
and manufacture of same, and is also 
preparing with many of the largest paper 
and fabric mills to enter into contracts 
on a royalty basis for the production of 
goods from Colorolls, and the renting of 
machinery in which the Colorolls are 
placed for the printing of all kinds of 
material. 

“There are two machine shops now 
employed, one in New Jersey and one in 
Connecticut, constructing machines for 
the Company, and by all appearances 
soon another will have to be secured for 
building further supplies of this 
machinery." 


ATENT APPLICATIONS. —The following patents 
have been applied for :— 

HALF-TONE NecatTives. No, 25,339. — Method 
for the production of half-tone negatives, W. 
Robert Busch Larsen. 

Bas-RELIEFS. No. 25,383.—Photo-process of 
producing bas-relief printing-surfaces and the 
like. Hermann Borschel. 
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Profit Philosophy for Engravers.” 


By Harold Hood, F_R.P.S. — 


ON’T worry your immortal soul 
that you haven't, or are not 
likely to have, the “largest 
staff in the world." Increase 

of staff does not mean increase of profit, 
while it certainly spellsmore responsibility. 

It is much better—on a given salary— 
to do £10,000 turnover with 10 per cent. 
profit than £20,000 with 5 per cent. It 
means less rush, less depreciation of 
machinery, less mental strain. But it 
also means more opportunity for atten- 
tion to technical detail, more refinement 
of excellence in the finished product, 
more economy in shop methods. 

Such a number of photo-engravers who 
pin their faith to a minimum price agree- 
ment do not realise that this is merely a 
transference, to another sphere, of pre- 
cisely similar temptations. Their strength 
or weakness of character would affect the 
trade beneflcially or badly, almost pre- 
cisely then as it does now. 

Every contract refused at an unfairly 
low price means a factor towards stiffen- 
ing prices—even if the competitor gets 
the work. It does not, unfortunately, 
follow that because you cannot make the 
work pay your competitor will not. He 
may be better equipped, or have better 
shop organisation—or if he has no better 
organisation he may simply “hustle” 
more. Rest convinced that strenuous 
“ hustle” makes up for a lot of confident 
but too nonchalant ** system." 

And then how much reward do you 
think yourself entitled to in the way of 
profit and salary? If you compare 
photo-engravers and those who are in 
trades requiring approximately similar 


* From Penrose's Process Annual, by permission, 


education and capital, you will almost 
certainly find the rewards and worries 
remarkably proportioned — with losses 
here but compensations there. 

After all, men were never intended to 
have an easy time of it on this earth (l 
exclude dukes and successful rubber in- 
vestors), but were meant for trouble and 
hard work, and not for the sumptuous 
times that eighteenpence-an-inch would 
mean under present economic conditions. 
lt is pathetic to see well-known names 
* going under," but it should be offset 
against them that many old-established 
firms were never stronger than now, be- 
cause they have met lowering prices by 
lessening the cost of production, through 
labour-saving machinery and by revising 
and organising shop methods. 

I once declared at a meeting of the 
process trade that while it should be 
beyond dispute essential that photo- 


engravers should know square inch costs, 


since they sell by the square inch, yet 
many small firms could not afford to 
ascertain costs. An energetic colleague, 
whose opinions on cost find much respect, 
jumped up and defied proof that any firm 
could afford to do without knowing their 
costs. 

Yet both these contradictory state- 
ments are true. There are firms to-day 
working on such a perilously low margin 
of profit, or non-profit, that they cannot 
afford to delegate even a single worker 
to the placing of their house in order to an 
analysis of cost in * square inch" factors. 
And if they can afford (which may be 
true), they imagine they cannot, which 
amounts to the same disastrous thing in 
the end. 
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What will all these “ cost” agitators 
effect ? 

However well organised and successful 
any price association may be, it is well 
the get-rich-easy sort should realise that 
while it may for a certain period maintain 
good prices, yet the business will always 
flow towards those only with advantages 
to offer — advantages in speed, in ex- 
cellence of finished results, in systematisa- 
tion of works and offices—and to the 
enterprising ones generally. So you see 
that the mediocre process firms and 
those whose output is frankly superior— 
deprived as they would be of their chief 
weapon or business principle, or un- 
principle (that of selling inferior blocks 
at a lower price than good ones can fairly 
be sold)—those “cheap” firms would 
tend to be left alone. “If we must pay 
a level price ’’—will say the customer— 
“why, of course, we must have the best 
man’s blocks.”’ 

All this seems con the idea of protected 
prices, because, of course, the duffer 
would stand aloof that he might continue 
to “cut.” But here is an idea pro. 
Workmen have their “ring” which they 
call their union; yet not all the com- 
Posing, nor any but a tiny fraction of it, 
goes to the non -society compositors, 
because, for example, there exists the 
Typographical Association with its vast 
majority, including some of the best 
men in the trade. 

Similarly, only a very small proportion 
of contracts should be lost by the “ ring ” 
firms to the cheap outsiders if the same 
Principle holds, as it should — but you 
never can tell! And so doubt and mutual 
distrust and uncertain costs and certain 
unprofits prevail — conjoined with an 
imbecile, baseless hopefulness that things 
will come right somehow. 

Nota Bene.—What the English process 
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trade seems to lack most is an associa- 
tion, not so much of self-professed price 
maintainers, as of an earnest band of 
cost demonstrators, with a genius for 
simplicity of presentment of their ideas 
and arguments. 


[As costing seems very much to the front just 
now, will some of our readers give their views 
on the question? Our columns are open to any 
discussion that may be of interest to or benefit 
of the trade. —EDp.]^ 


7 
The Foundry. 


By “ Ion.” 


R. GEoncE E. Dunrton, the well- 
known American electrotyping 
worker, not to say authority, 
is a man I respect so much 

that I shall pay him the great compliment 
of “ going for him" without ceremony or 
apologetics. There's so need to fuss and 
finesse with a man like our friend Dunton, 
an old and hardened and candid disputant ; 
a man who is well trained in the school 
of life, and well able to give knocks and to 
take them. 

I have to tell our friend Dunton a thing 
which I fancy he has himself discovered 
by this time, namely, that he has de- 
veloped in his article in the current Process 
Year Book a most powerful argument in 
favour of the lead moulding of electro- 
types. He supposed that he had done 
just the opposite. In fact, he almost bids 
us have a laugh at lead moulding. His 
articleis headed **Electrotyping Hysteria,” 
and he has his bit of legitimate fun at the 
expense of some of the many men who 
have burst in upon the electrotyping world 
in a spirit of cocksure wonderfulness. 

He too has a good yarn of an electro- 
typer who came to his foundry one 
morning effervescing with enthusiasm 
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over some brand-new process mentioned 
to him at some meeting overnight, and 
declared his intention of spending some 
hundreds forthwith on the needed appa- 
ratus. He learnt to his apparent sur- 
prise that the new process was already 
being practised in his own shop, with 
crude apparatus improvised by his own 
workmen. 

His man seized the chance to urge 
him to spend something to develop the 
idea. Not much either; he only asked 
for about a fourth of what the employer 
had just proposed to spend in trying the 
notion that had excited him. But he 
suddenly lost interest; he could not 
enthuse over the same thing now it was 
a proven success and his own practice, 
as he had enthused over it when it was 
a gamble and someone else's idea! 

So far, what I’ve written is certainly 
not unappreciative of the ability and the 
penetration of Mr. Dunton. But now see 
how Jove himself may nod. 

“The much-mooted mouldings-in-lead 
question needs no further handling or 
discussion," says our friend. ‘It has 
come. It hasn't yet gone; but it is going 
soon. It has been established that results 
fully equal to those produced from the 
lead mould may be obtained in wax, and 
there is no bonus to be paid for using the 
wax, or on the apparatus with which it is 
used." 

And straightway he proceeds to an 
elaborated proof that trouble is con- 
stantly arising with wax or ozokerite 
moulding; because ozokerite (the mould- 
ing material chiefly preferred in America) 
contains an appreciable amount of a 
lighter paraffin-like oil, and beeswax con- 
tains palmitin. * Several years ago," 
Mr. Dunton tells us, “the writer estab- 
lished the fact that the prime cause of 
our trouble was due to the presence of 
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a greasy or oily element somewhere in 
the moulding material, or in the graphite 
used in the operation of moulding, or in 
the metallising of the surface of the 
moulds." 

And if we are to talk of previous 
writings I feel very confident that I read 
an article by Mr. Dunton in the Process 
Year Book a few years ago, speaking of 
a satisfactory process of lead moulding 
as that to which all electrotypers should 
be directing their hopes and energies. 
I believe there was then no lead moulding 
anywhere in the world. 

Lead moulding obviates this grease 
trouble, and surely the prevention is 
better than cure; especially the preven- 
tion of “the prime cause of our trouble." 
To be sure, Mr. Dunton has devised ways 
and means of correcting the mischief in 
the wax and ozokerite. 

* The one and proper time," he writes, ‘‘to 
remove this grease from the surface of the wax 
is before the mould is treated with the polishing 
graphite which is applied to make the surface of 
the wax an electric conductor, As I have ex- 
perimented and discovered the cause of the 
greatest source of trouble to the electrotyper, so 
have I been able to formulate and apply the only 
remedy and at the proper time, to remove this 
troublesome grease filament from the surface of 
the wax mould. The method and the solutions 
are fully protected by eight separate and distinct 


patents in the United States, and applications 
will be filed in England." 


Which, of course, means that after all 
there is a bonus to be paid for using the 
wax effectively—and effective use is the 
only use with which we need concern 
ourselves. 

It will be interesting to follow Mr. 
Dunton in some detail on this subject of 
the grease and the trouble it occasions. 
The thoroughness with which he has in- 
vestigated the matter calls for an atten- 
tive hearing. He writes :— 


“The presence of this grease was first dis- 
covered in the graphite. Carefully conducted 


experiments demonstrated that grease was 
present after a time in both moulding and polish- 
ing leads, although at the time the materials 
were taken from the original packages, no 
indications of grease were manifest, as a result 
of careful tests. But after a short period of use 
both leads showed impregnation with grease. 
Conclusions based on painstaking experimenting 
were that the source of this contamination did 
not lie within the leads themselves ; and although 
the containers in some instances were formerly 
used as oil barrels, this fact was not, on the 
whole, responsible for the greasy conditions of 
the leads, as the material which had been 
shipped in brand-new cartons, after a period of 
use exhibited the same infection, while fresh 
samples taken from the container gave no 
indications of grease or greasy conditions. 

* The source of the grease was finally discovered 
to lie in the materials which were used as a com- 
position for the moulding material, and final 
tests established beyond doubt that its source 
was in the waxes of which the moulding com- 
position is primarily composed, both the mineral, 
ozokerite, and the vegetable waxes as secreted 
and deposited by the honey-bee, Ozokerite 
contains an appreciable amount of a lighter 
paraffin-like oil, and beeswax palmitin. These 
elements are vital factors in the structure of 
our moulding waxes, without which the wax, 
no matter whether lt is mineral or vegetable, 
would be hard, brittle, lacking mobility, lifeless. 
Therefore we must have present and maintain 
this element, In substantiation of this state- 
ment, whenever the grease or oily constituent 
becomes exhausted, we immediately add fresh 
. wax to replenish it, 

* The writer has established the fact, as a 
result of exhaustive and careful experiments, 
that the presence of this greasy element in our 
moulding compositions affects our electrotype 
duplicates, especially of half-tones, in the follow- 
ing manner, When a forme, especially a half- 
tone, presenting a solid, compact, unvented 
surface, is pressed into the wax there is a 
resultant compression of the wax directly under 
the surface of the body forced into the mould, 
The more mobile part of the wax, the lighter 
oil or grease element, is forced out of the wax 
or is expressed, appearing on the surface of the 
indented or moulded portion, in the deeper parts 
of the impression, which are the bottoms of the 
half-tone dots, in the mould. This oil film at the 
bottom and on the sides of the dots is very 
minute, but it may be seen and examined by the 
aid of a powerful microscope. 
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“Amorphous graphite has an affinity for 
moisture, and especially for greasy elements, 
which it readily absorbs until the exposed 
particles become saturated, passing the infec- 
tion from one to another, thus holding in bondage 
particle upon particle until the influence of the 
grease becomes dissipated or exhausted. It is 
not difficult to realise the result of blowing or 
pounding the powdered graphite over the surface 
of the mould and into the minute recesses in the 
wax, which are well greased at their bottoms 
and on the sides. Once the resident grease 
upon the surface of the wax has become saturated 
and bound together those particles of graphite 
which come in contact with it, the surplus 
graphite cannot be removed by any means of 
washing the ordinary mould with the ordinary 
water bath and force pump; and as experiment 
has demonstrated, where it is possible to remove 
this accumulation of graphite by chemical means, 
after the operation of polishing, the points and 
sides of the dots will not take the deposit of 
metal in the bath, coming out imperfectly 
covered, presenting what we term pinholes. 

“This condition is due to the fact that the 
graphite has not adhered properly to the wax 
surface, having packed into the grease fllament 
instead. After the mould has been coated with 
the film of copper by means of the sulphate of 
copper solution and iron filings and been hung in 
the plating path, the deposit of metal will take 
place directly on and over the particles of 
graphite which have been imprisoned in the dot 
points by the presence of grease, and in the 
electrotyped duplicate the dot will have lost just 
that proportion of its value dependent upon 
the extent to which the dot recess in the mould 
has been filled with graphite or the amount of 
graphite it had retained at the time it went 
into the bath. 

“There is only one manner by which to make 
perfect reproductions by the electrotype process 
from half-tone cut, and that is to perfectly free 
the mould from the grease expressed from the 
wax at the time of taking the impression." 


And then in his article follow the 
paragraphs already cited about the proper 
time to remove the grease and the remedy 
he has formulated and patented. | 

I should add that Mr. Dunton deals 
pretty copiously with the  wet-leading 
process; all in the course of this one 


article. 
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ONGRATULATIONS to Harry Williams, as 
Q we all familiarly call him, on a very 
great score he has just made with an 
improved router. With its happy ball-bearing 
mechanism and its general “cuteness,” it has 
indeed given a very valuable and, I presume, a 
very economical new power to our finishing 
rooms. John Swain's are among the first users, 

I believe. 

So the late Mr. W. J. Tait Black of Adam & 
Charles Black, the publishers, left £235,000. 
His private ledgers were Black’s “Beautiful 
Books.” His extensive use of three-colour, of 
Hentschel-colourtype in particular, clearly did 
not ruin him, He, far more than any publisher 
—within my knowledge — used our process- 
colour work, and he left nearly a quarter of a 
million, 

There is no need for me to say what a 
personal sense of loss Snowden Ward's death 
brings to my own mind. [have tried to express 
in other pages of this journal what he was in 
the appreciation and what he is in the grateful 
memory, or rather the consciousness, of some 
of us. 

I remember that a certain weekly causerie 
which I had written for a few years was 
interrupted for some months. I had not said 
anything to Ward about it. But he spon- 
taneously wrote me a most charming letter. 
It was indited precisely with the idea that it 
might be suitable to put before the conductors of 
the journal in which my notes had appeared and 
had ceased. He thought I might perhaps be 
very anxious for a re-commission to contribute 
the causerie, and that his hearty, emphatic 
testimony to itsinterest might help me, I never 
made any use of the letter; but the comradely 
solicitude which prompted it and its own terms, 
which for all their adroitness I believe were 
quite honest, are now in this pathetic loss quite a 
tender memory. 

Forgive the trifling mention ; but these little 
things are often very illuminating. 

‘I thought Mr. Newton's speech at the Bolt 
Court Supper was as nearly perfect as such an 
utterance could be. I may be partial, prizing his 
friendship and guidance in many points in much 
the same way that I valued Snowden Ward's. 
It may carry most conviction if I say that Dr. 
Garnett, in parting in the vestibule, made much 
the same comment. 


Incidentally in his speech Mr. Newton, in plain 
though very few words, conveyed his own view, 
for whatever weight might be attached to it, that 
Mr. Bull the Assistant-Principal, was well 
qualified to carry on the work of the School in 
the Principal's post. I hope the Council may 
say, '' Friend, come up higher,” 

So Mr. Melville Lambert has joined the 
Benedicts. His career has done much honour 
to Bourne & Co., with whom he worked for 
some years, to the Photochrom Company, whose 
great and wide ramifying— world ramifying— 
interests he controls as managing director, so 
far as the London headquarters are concerned, 
and to the whole process world, in which he 
plays so large a part, and, of course, to him- 
self. May the lines fall to him in pleasant 
places, particularly the railway and steamship 
lines. 

The International Correspondence Schools 
Ltd., of Kingsway, London, have developed in a 
very few years an enormous business in postal 
tuition, as they have done even more markedly 
in America. They have used the festive season 
to boom their mental wares by a four-page 
circular. It is illustrated in two-colour. On 
the front page we see a young fellow bursting in 
upon his beloved one with a paper which has 
lettering just bold enough to let us see the 
words * Promotion "—"Increase of Pay." The 
heading is “Xmas Presents,” and the footnote 
“The best one of them all." It's not bad for 
two-colour ; and the artist, too, by the way, he 
has drawn our winner, has given us an appro- 
priate Xmas fireside puzzle, That is, he has left 
it to us to put other words into the young 
man’s or the young lady’s mouth. It’s quite 
clear to me that the girl is saying, “ Yes, dear, 
we can get married; and what's more, you can 
now afford a suit of clothes that shall really fit 
you," Which is to lead to the moral that half 
our colour illustrations seem to suffer from 
insufficient care at the artist end. 

When will three-colour or two-colour get the 
originals that it deserves? 

What does our friend Dunton mean by writing 
of a 150 screen having 75 dot lines and 75 spaces 
totheinch? A 150 screen has 150 dot lines to the 
inch. I don't understand him. Is it a slip of 
the pen? Orisit a case of American mode of 
screen reckoning being different from ours? 
Just as they reckon linotype composition by 
just twice our unit, by '' ems" instead of our 
ens”? 
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A Bombshell at the Bolt Court School 
Supper: Resignation of Mr. Newton. 


IR GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., the ‘ hardy 
S annual," chairman of the annual 
supper of the students and friends of 
the London County Council School of Engraving 
and Litho at Bolt Court, E.C., was this yearonly 
able to do the judging of the drawings—which, 
as it chanced, he did single-handed. He could not 
attend the supper itself, which took place at the 
Gray's Inn Larder, off Holborn, on December 
16th. Mr. Cecil Rea, the former art master of 
the School, occupied the chair, Dr. Garnett, 
the well-known and much honoured educational 
adviser to the London County Council, was 
among the guests. He came a little late, and 
after, indeed, he had intimated inability to 
attend, and he had a very great reception. 

Mr. MacColl, in proposing the toast of the 
' London County Council," spoke of a scheme 
which was being definitely promoted, and which 
he understood their art master, Mr. Walter Bayes, 
was assisting to secure for the art students of 
their school—the opportunity of effecting the 
mural decoration of other schools of the Council, 
If the first efforts were not successful a little 
friendly whitewash could do a lot of merciful 
obliteration and permit of the swift following of 
another attempt. (Laughter and applause.) 

Dr. Garnett replied, ‘‘ The Council is proud 
of this School, which I have heard put forward 
as a model of what a technical art school ought 
to be. The Council and all its officers are 
proud of the School. They are proud—very 
proud—of the Principal. (Loud applause.) He 
has been not only an invaluable servant to the 
Council and an invaluable helper to many a 
Student, but I may say he has been the friend of 
all the Council's officers," Dr. Garnett said he 
felt he must come although he had another 
engagement; for that occasion was unique by 
reason of something which would be divulged a 
little later. He wished to say that he had 
derived unmixed pleasure from his association 
with Mr. Newton and the students. He had 
looked forward to seeing Mr. Newton in the new 
building turning out better work even than in the 
Past; but as this was thelast time they would 
meet under precisely the same auspices, he felt 
he must express in the strongest terms his sense 
and the Council's sense of indebtedness to the 
Principal for the invaluable help he had given. 
He thanked him for the Council and for himself. 


He hoped that for many years they would see 
him at those functions, if. not as Principal, then 
as their most honoured guest. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Recknell proposed “The Principal and 
Staff." They all knew them, and comments were 
hardly needed. He was sorry that a change was 
occurring. Mr. Newton was going away. They 
knew how much they respected him as Principal; 
and they were very sorry to receive that intima- 
tion, It was the first he had heard of it. 

The toast was cordially honoured, and a great 
reception was given to the Principal on rising to 
respond. Speaking under emotion, Mr. Newton 
said that while he knew he would be disappoint- 
ing many of his friends, he felt certain that he 
would be doing as much for the community at 
large in co-operating with the firm to which he 
was going in a few months' time as he had 
been doing at the School. He was not leaving 
from any dissatisfaction or disappointment 
with the conditions of his service under the 
Council, nor from motives of greed ; but because 
after very serious consideration he did not think 
he ought to refuse the invitation to associate 
himself with the flrm of Messrs. Wratten & 
Wainwright, which, under the direction of Mr. 
Wratten and Dr. Mees, had already done so 
much, and was likely to do so much more, for 
the photographicindustry. He sincerely thanked 
them for their reception of the toast, and assured 
them that he could not have spent a happier time 
than the strenuous ten years he had had as Prin. 
cipal of the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 

Mr. Newton subsequently rose to propose the 
health of the rest of the staff. He said he was 
not going to take all the honours like this, as, 
after all, the success of the School almost 
entirely depended on the devoted work of all the 
staff, than whom the Council could not have a 
more loyal set of officers. He felt that when the 
time came to appoint his successor, the Council 
could not be better advised than to select the 
present second in command, Mr. A. J. Bull, 
to whose ability and hard work so much of the 
success and reputation of the School was due. 

Mr. Birch asked leave to interpose from the 
body of the room. He said: “It has been my 
luck to be a wanderer over the face of the earth 
for many years. I may use this occasion to 
testify as to how highly Mr. Newton, as repre- 
senting the School and as representing himself, is 
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looked upon abroad; and especially far abroad, 
I have often said I wished everyone in the 
School knew how it is regarded thousands of 
miles away—how much perspective is lent by 
distance. Very frequently I have known the 
magazines and papers searched for the name of 
Mr. Newton among other names, and for news 
of what the School is producing and doing. The 
School's is a world-wide work. There are other 
names, too, looked upon with more than respect 
in connection with the graphic arts, All over 
the world Dr. Mees’s name is looked for in the 
magazines with much more interest than I believe 
Dr. Mees suspects, So, too, Mr. William 
Gamble’s name, and there are others. I speak 
as one who has been travelling for over twenty 
years.” (Applause and voices: “Thank you.”) 
Mr. Walter Bayes responded for the staff, but 
he said it was Mr. Newton’s particular evening. 


He always thought of the art department as an 
addendum to that institution; it was to printing 
primarily that place was devoted. Mr. Bayes 
testified to Sir George Frampton’s extreme care 
in the awarding of the prizes. The complete 
opinion of one man was perhaps better than the 
compromised opinion of more than one. It had 
been a runners-up competition ; those who had 
not actually won had come exceedingly close. 
Those who made the pace were about as useful 
as those who won. 

The prize distribution followed. 

Mr. Walter Bayes proposed “The Visitors,” 
coupling with that the name of Mr. Rich of the 
L.C.C. He asked him as a great authority on 
education to give them a tip or two. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

Mr, Rich said he would give them a tip: ‘Keep 
down expenses." (Loud laughter.) 


Mr. Horgan and Mr. Snowden Ward: 


The Last Hours. 


R. S. H. HORGAN, of the Inland Printer, 
M in a letter to the editor of the Process 
Engraver's Monthly, writes as follows 

on the day of Ward's death :— 


“The cable brought you the sad news that the - 


splendid, healthy-looking, hearty H. Snowden 
Ward was dead. | just want to supplement it 
hurriedly, so as to catch the first steamer, by 
stating some of the circumstances connected 
with his death as far as they could be gathered 
to-day. The first intimation I had of it was from 
Mr. Ward's best friend in the following dispatch 
to my country home :— 


*' My DEAR HORGAN, — You will be deeply 
pained to learn that our mutual friend, H. 
Snowden Ward, died early this a.m., after a 
short illness, during which he was unconscious, 
So passes one of the bravest of spirits and the 
most lovable of men. R.I.P, 

** JOHN A. TENNANT. 


* New York, December 7, 1911.’ 


“ Hurrying to New York, it was learned at the 
National Arts Club, where Mr. Ward was 
stricken, that he had been working very hard 
in his room on a lecture on ‘Charles Dickens 
in America,' which he was to deliver before the 
Photographic Section of the American Institute 
on the evening of the 5th inst, He had left 
orders that he must not be disturbed, so when 
a telephone message came for him it was 
answered that he ‘was not in.’ But for his 


strict orders not to be disturbed, his serious 
illness might have been discovered sooner, 

* Dr. J. W. Bartlett, President of the Photo- 
graphic Section of the American Institute, 
became alarmed when Mr. Ward failed to appear 
before the splendid audience that awaited him; 
so, after the audience was dismissed, he went 
with some other friends of Mr. Ward to the 
National Arts Club and up to Mr. Ward's bed- 
room. They found him lying on the bed un- 
conscious. Two physicians were summoned, 
and when Mr. Ward was aroused he told them 
in a dazed way that he had a severe pain in his 
ear ; that he had caught a little cold in Buffalo 
two weeks before, and that he had a severe 
earache. Then he became unconscious. 

* He was removed to a private hospital and 
an ear specialist called in. A test was made of 
his spinal fluid, and it was found to be swarming 
with pneumonia germs. The mastoid operation 
was performed in the hope of draining off the 
germs from his brain, but the doctors said that 
the pneumonia germs increased so fast that they 
were, it seemed, actually devouring him. 

“Mrs. Catherine Weed Ward, who had been 
telegraphed for early, arrived from Albany, 150 
miles away, and was with him when he died, 
though he was unconscious to the end. "This 
afternoon his body is being taken to Albany, 
where the funeral will take place to-morrow 
afternoon from his brother-in-law's home, 

“Mr. Ward's sudden death is particularly sad 
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from the fact that this was to be a most 
successful lecture season for him here. He had 
worked up considerable enthusiasm over Charles 
Dickens and his centenary, and he was enthu- 
siastic over the engagements he had already 
received, which extended into next April. 

“No single individual had done as much as 
Mr. Ward to acquaint us with the homes and 
haunts of Shakespeare, Thackeray, and Dickens, 
His Canterbury Pilgrimages and his lectures on 
photography were popular, and his place with 
us, it is likely, will never be filled.—Sincerely 
yours, S. H. HORGAN. 

' NEW York, December 8, 1911." 


Reviews. 


EVER read “hints” in your trade paper. 
What does it matter about paper stretch- 
ing, bronze blue ink having the blues, double. 
tones being They're only written by 
men who like to see their names in print. Dis- 
courage them. They are trying to improve 
your competitors and make it so much harder 
for you to shine.—From Whitehead's *'* Hints 
‘Writ Sarcastic,’” in the British Printer. 


ESSRS. PENROSE’S ‘PROCESS POCKET 

Book AND Diary for 1912” is one of the 

almost indispensable comrades of the process 

worker. With their usual careful attention to 

detail they have revised and brought down to 

date all known improvements in the technical 

matter, and have added several new items that 
should be interesting and useful. 

A new and useful feature will, we think, be 
the addition of metrical equivalents to British 
weights and measures; and as profit-making is 
so much in the wind just now, they have ampli- 
fied their notes on that subject. 

That the little work is fully up to previous 
years would be saying too little, Undoubtedly it 
is superior to its predecessors, and will, no doubt, 
meet with a good reception. 


Brevities. 
HE FiFTY-FIRST ISSUE OF THE ALMANACK OF 


T THE “ BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY,” 
—Thisvaluableandencyclopedicalmanac records 
the further progress made in the photographic 
world, In its 1434 pages may be found practi- 
cally everything of interest to either the pro- 
fessional or amateur; in fact, the work seems 
to be indispensable to everyone in any way 
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interested in the various branches of photog- 
raphy, while the progress recorded in both the 
arts and the manufactures would probably 
astonish those not directly concerned in the 
same. The section devoted to announcements, 
embracing about two-thirds of the whole, proves 
the great interest taken in photography and the 
large amount of money invested in this branch 
of the country's business, and incidentally gives 
some idea of the enormous amount of work 
provided for those engaged in producing and 
manufacturing the goods specified. 

The most valuable portion, however, is not 
that devoted to the business side of photography, 
but that in which is recorded the advances made 
in the various branches of the art, including 
colour photography, the latest formulz for 
developers, the action of lenses, exposure of 
plates, home portraiture, the making of lantern 
slides, hints for beginners, with some 120 illustra- 
tions, etc., etc, 

We heartily recommend this shilling annual to 
all our readers, for, notwithstanding its size and 
importance, the publishers believe that in pro- 
ducing it at the low price named they are doing 
their share in helping on the more complete 
popularisation of photography. 

ODERN ETCHING.*—The volume before us 
M is concerned with intaglio, or metal en- 
graving, including etching, mezzotinting, aqua- 
tinting, and is indispensable to all who desire 
to have a good working acquaintance with the 
subject discussed. Everyone interested in any of 
the various methods and processes of engraving 
will find here much valuable information, ranging 
from the dawn of the art to the present day, 
condensed into the smallest compass possible, 
yet omitting nothing of real importance. 

The author, holding a high position in the de- 
partment of prints and drawings at the British 
Museum, has every opportunity of verifying the 
statements he makes, and it may be regarded as 
certain that he has ample justification for the 
theories he advances, 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter to the 
present-day student will be the concluding one, 
dealing with the etchers of the nineteenth 
century; also the voluminous appendices, 

The 110 illustrations which the volume con- 
tains are alone worth the half guinea, the 
published price of the work. 

To students in the technical schools and 
institutes we strongly recommend a study of the 
volume. 


* A Short History of Boney se ana Etching, for the use of 
Collectors and Students. By A. M. Hind. econd edition, 
revised, with 110 illustrations. Lendoa. Constable & Co. 
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Our Correspondence Column. 


Under this heading we insert letters that come 
to hand upon technical and other questions. 

Our pages are open to anyone interested in 
the process and allied trades, and we invite 
either principals or assistants to make free use 
of them to discuss questions affecting the trade. 

Correspondents should never write on both 
sides of the paper. 

No notice is taken of communications unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

We do not undertake responsibility for the 
Opinions expressed by our correspondents. 

All matters intended for the journal, including 
queries, must be addressed tothe Process Monthly, 
14 Farrington Avenue, London, E.C. 


Toronto. 
The Editor, ** Process Monthly.” 


Si1r,—It has just occurred to me that possibly 
you might help me out of a little difficulty, 

We find it next to impossible on this side of 
the water to get hold of men who are expert 
artists in the way of touching up mechanical 
photographs, also men who understand and 
can work successfully and rapidly on three- 
colour process by the use of dry plates. If you 
have any men of this calibre desirous of coming 
over here, we have permanent positions at dis- 
posal, but we want nothing but the best. 

If you hear of any one, kindly put him in touch 
with us, telling him to state his terms and ex- 
perience, — Yours sincerely, BRIGDEN LIMITED, 

GEo, BRIGDEN, Manager. 

Note.—The editor will be most happy to for- 

ward any correspondence addressed to his care, 


Extracts from a letter recently received from 
E. W. Houser, President of the American Inter- 
national Association of Photo-Engravers :— 

" Chicago, Illinois. 

“I am glad to note that our organisational 
efforts are arousing attention and creating 
interest in England. 

* From the beginning I have been firmly con- 
vinced that photo-engravers are exactly like any 
other class of human beings. Known methods 
that have placed other industries on a secure 
and profitable basis will do the same thing for 
us, when they are carried out by men of ability 
and responsibility. 

* While the International Association of Photo- 
Engravers has been in existence for fourteen 
years, little has been done to make it anything 
greater than a social organisation, This fact, 
of course, was known and understood by 
engravers everywhere, consequently the Associa- 
tion aroused but little enthusiasm, and the in- 


ducements it had to offer were not sufficiently 
valuable to attract enough men to make the 
Association a power. 

“ Ours is not a task that can be completed over- 
night, and it will require a number of years to 
reach the desired goal. We are headed right, 
and if we have sufficient stamina and persistency 
to adhere to our path, success is sure to be ours. 

*If we can educate engravers up to a point 
where they will appreciate the importance of the 
engraving industry and assume the dignity that 
rightfully belongs to them as business men, we 
will have accomplished our purpose. Our 
principal agitation at the present time is to 
encourage the installation . of cost - finding 
systems. We in the United States are re- 
stricted legally from combining to fix the selling 
price. We intend to, first of all, teach engravers 
the cost of production. Once they know what 
it costs to manufacture photo-engravings, it will 
not require much urging on our part to have 
them raise the price up to a point where it will 
ensure them a legitimate profit. — Yours sincerely, 

* E, W. Houser, President,” 


A SIMPLE WAY TO MAKE THE ''P.E.M." 
STILL MORE USEFUL, 


The Editor, ** Process Monthly." 


SiR,—Why should not master engravers in 
their own interests put the Process Engraver's 
Monthly before their staff and give them the 
opportunity to buy it, or to subscribe regularly 
for it? Why not even urge them to do so? 
Every careful reader of the journal must be 
aided by its contents, He must sooner or later 
acquire fresh competence and add fresh value to 
what he is already giving to his employer in 
exchange for his salary. 

It seems such a little thing to do, to put the 
journal before one's staff. Why not invite one 
member of the staff to take the responsibility of 
inquiring as to who will have the journal and 
seeing that the copies are supplied? Has not 
the British Printer been in some such way as 
that popularised in the case-rooms of the 
country ?— with great advantage to hundreds of 
young printers and their employers. 

Considering the large number of intelligent 
men in some or other way emploved in the 
process craft, there should be a quite consider- 
able circulation of the journal. Of course 
the wider its circulation the more useful it 
has the opportunity of being. This is a very 
goed way of adding to its usefulness — a 
natural and common-sense way—as it seems 
to, yours truly, PUSH IT ON, 
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Personalities in Process: 


REMEMBER a woeful picture in one 
[ of our humorous prints. It repre- 

sented a man who had been stricken 

with the awful tidings that he, as 
a journalist, was required to write an 
account of the Boat Race, and one which 
must be different from any account that 
had ever before appeared. He: reflected 
that it had already been treated in every 
conceivable way— and he shuddered. 

In these days in which a flerce light 
beats upon a throne, the throne, to call 
it so, of the world’s largest engraver 
cannot escape, and has not escaped. 

It is not simply that the technical 
journals have at different times been 
after Carl Hentschel for “good copy." 
The ordinary journals don’t leave him 
alone. T.P.’s Weekly, for instance, lately 
compiled a series of life stories of “ My 
First Success," and included among them 
was that of Carl Hentschel. 

Bven when Jerome K. Jerome writes 
a book, Three Men in a Boat, included in 
the trio must be Carl Hentschel. He 
is the Harris of the tale Encyclopzedias 
of Business, or like works, issue. They 
bring into their purview many heads of 
many different callings, and included 
among them must be Carl Hentschel. 
And after all that, if you please, the 
editor of the Process Engraver's Monthly, 
of all papers, coolly calls for a sketch of 


Carl Hentschel. 


the man, or his work, or his works, or 
his ways, or all together, with the 
staggering intimation that he would like 
it to be different from anything that has 
appeared before; while at the same time 
itis really to introduce the famous en- 
graver to any possible newcomer into our 
world, or to old dwellers who may have 
been less observant than most, or to new 
or old observers who may have “ forgotten 
things." Thatis the task. So, then, here 
goes. 

Carl Hentschel is a citizen of London; 
an Englishman, who: has never spoken, 
at any rate with ease, any tongue but 
English. He was among us at about 
four years old, and has never since lived 
away from Great Britain. And he has 
been among engraving from his nursery. 
His clever if not always well-rewarded 


father, Auguste Hentschel, excelled in 


engraving as in one or two other pursuits. 
But Carl's boyhood was inured to hard- 
ness—like Dickens' boyhood, and we know 
how young Dickens loathed the blacking 
factory near Hungerford Stairs in London 
to which he was condemned when of very 
tender years. 


In some respects Carl Hentschel's 
youth was less youthful than even 
Dickens's. He is younger now (at times, 


at any rate) than he can have been (at 
times, at any rate) when in his teens. 
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One much-revealing incident is that of 
his being carried on to the roof of his 
father’s home in one of the streets now 
removed to make the Kingsway opening. 
The rooms of the Hentschel home were 
made into a process-engraver’s workshop- 
cum-kitchen-cum-parlour; he had been 
overcome by the fumes, and was taken 
thus to the outer air that he might 
recover from the faintness. I don’t 
know that there wasn’t some sort of 
parable in his being thus ‘on top” 
even when seeming for the moment to 
be “out of it.” 

A less ambiguous index to the nature 
of his youth was his securing a post as 
manager of the Direct Engraving Co. 
when still in his teens. And we are 
still practically in the region of his youth 
when we come to the date of his challeng- 
ing fortune and starting on his own in 
1887—his twenty-first birthday being then 
averyrecent memory. This starting was 
only the second wisest and not the first 
wisest thing he has done, by his own naive 
avowal. The 'cutest of all his actions 
was getting married, and choosing a 
fortune in a wife rather than a fortune 
with a wife,—choosing the sort of helper 
who would “adorn herself with a smile" 
when lacking a ribbon. 

The writer won't aver that the other 
lady with her bank-book-attested fortune 
was waiting outside knocking at the door; 
she may have been, of course, and it 
would be a pity to spoil the antithesis; 
but the fortune in a wife is the only part 
for which editorial responsibility will be 
accepted. 

The start was great. The prices were 
great. The ambition (that one thing 
wanting in the typical business youth) 
was great. “That first early rapture we 
ne'er shall recapture.” ‘*Good was it "— 
in days of 1s. 6d. andZs. for tone and 9d. 
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for line—"'' to be alive; but to be young was 
very heaven." Of course, the staff of half 
a dozen was soon half a hundred, and 
fresh premises (as chapels-of.ease, so 
to say) were sought. If the rapid rise 
seemed phenomenal, it was to some 
extent referable to the fact that experience 
of the engraving art was already very 
large. Auguste Hentschel, his father, 
had, as before mentioned, been a most able 
and ingenious worker in many flelds of 
rapid plate reproduction ; he had worked 
at Maclure & Macdonald's in Glasgow, 
for one thing, and there had obtained 
incidentally some process-cum.litho proofs 
not to this day surpassed. He had 
variously experimented, invented, and 
worried through in mechanical senses; 
and his son had a double portion of 
his spirit. 

George Meisenbach of Berlin had early 
founded’ process engraving works at 
Norwood. “A Meisenbach” was at one 
time almost an interchangeable word fora 
half-tone block. The sign-manual of the 
public’s acceptance of Carl Hentschel as 
a notable engraver was his succession to 
the ownership of the Meisenbach business 
thus founded in London by the great 
Berlin platemaker. The starting as a 
collateral enterprise of the Hentschel- 
Colourtype studios marked a still more 
important development. These studios 
are worked on original lines; the 
formulze employed are special, and are 
only known to our subject and to Mr. A. T. 
Clarke, who became associated with him as 
fellow-director. Hentschel-Colourtype is 
the only process known to us energetically 
patronised by royalty and burglars; and 
both at the same time. It will be fresh in 
recollection that some men broke into the 
works at Knight's Hill, and among other 
things took some miniatures which had 
been forwarded by Queen Alexandra for 
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reproduction. Energetic measures were 
adopted, including the offer of a substantial 
reward, and the miniatures were recovered. 
The firm reproduced to the order of King 
Edward a very large number of reproduc- 
tions of Royal Sévres ware. Kings of 
France ** made” that ware at their royal 
factory ; Kings of England collected it ; 
and it was fitting that its beauty should be 
perpetuated by our most subtle half-tone 
and colour-filter process. Hentschel- 
Colourtype, by the way, was never a mere 
synonym for three-colour. Any well-con- 
sidered modiflcation was judged to be 
proper in its use; and a fourth working 
of some kind constantly came into the 
operation. 

By the way, King Edward was so 
pleased with the Hentschel.Colourtype 
portrait of himself that one year he sent 
a copy to the Kaiser as his Christmas 
card. 

King Edward's name conjures up re- 
membrance of another king—our famous 
Alfred,——and of Punch’s delightful pic- 


ture of his boring his lords and knights 
with hisfavourite story of the burnt cakes. 
I can't risk exciting like facial misery to 
that of the Saxon table company as 
vouched by Punch, Sol won't detail the 
familiar tale of this Gold Medal and that 
Grand Prix. Enough to say that where- 
ever in the world the firm exhibits it has 
seemed to have a way of coming in for the 
highest honours. 

Perhaps there is a bit of sound doctrine, 
and wholesome for these times, derivable 
from the fact that Carl Hentschel does 
believe what he says. His business occu- 
pation is one long acclaiming to the world 
by his mouth as a sort of herald that 
illustration is King; that it sways the 
realm of Fortune. Other engravers say 
this, but Carl Hentschel believes it. He 
has done very great things in the way of 
issuing forth all sorts of special publica- 
tions to advertise his business ; copiously 
illustrated as a rule, and many of them 
very quaint, not to say *owdacious," in 
their subject-matter. 


A Way to Success—A Suggestion.+ 


MAN is no better than he thinks he 
is, is a saying we often hear 
repeated, and there is a deep 
underlying truth in the proverb, 

and what is true of the individual is also 
true of the community and (shall we say 
it?) of a trade also. 

The adage has peculiar force just now 
when we hear so much to the detriment 
of process. We are constantly hearing it 
spoken of as “ rotten,” “good for nothing," 
“all work and no play,” etc., etc.; in fact, 
so fashionable has it become to cry it 
down that one begins to wonder why in 


* We shall be pleased to receive expression of 
opinion upon the matter from our readers, 


the world those who make the outcry 
stay in it at all. If it is as bad as it is 
represented why don't they get out of 
it? or if they have not the pluck to make 
a venture elsewhere, why do they not 
adopt a different attitude towards the 
trade that provides them with the 
necessaries of life? If one is in the 
fish trade, is it necessary to cry stinking 
fish ? 
Surely if we are in any particular line 
of business for the purpose of making our 
livelihood, the least we can do is to be 
respectful towards that particular line 
of business, speaking well of the ship that 
carries us over. We might reflect, too, 
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that crying it down will never do any 
good, but if we “talk it up" we may 
be the means of doing something. It 
matters but little in what walk of life 
one earns one's livelihood, but it matters 
a great deal what one's attitude toward 
it is. But, after all, is the process trade 
really as black as it is painted ? 

During now a good many years we 
have had the opportunity of making 
particular inquiries re the turnover and 
profits of various businesses in several 
different trades, and our conclusion is 
that the majority of trades now are doing 
work upon a very narrow margin of profit, 
and that the process trade is no exception 
to the general rule. And, after all, some 
process houses can boast of palatial 
offices and show many outward signs 
of prosperity; and some of those engaged 
in the trade can indulge in automobiles. 
- Others find time and means for enjoy- 
ment, and have their pet hobbies, not 
inexpensive ones either. We are there- 
fore led to the conclusion that though 
process may be exacting it is not as 
bad as it is often painted, but will yield 
a fair return to proper treatment ; and 
we believe it may be made better by 
co-operation and mutual confidence—of 
course, with good common-sense and 
ability thrown in. 

Whether present conditions are good 
or bad the important question is: Is it 
possible to improve the status of the 
trade and the emoluments arising out of 
its pursuit? Without any hesitation we 
answer, Yes; for even if the facts, when 
fully known, show it to be as bad as it is 
painted at its worst, we feel certain that 
by co-operation a great deal can be gained; 
in fact, the worse it is, the easter should it 
be to find some method of improvement. 

We put forward a suggestion. Let 
local monthly gatherings be arranged in 
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various parts of the country, where the 
members of the various houses can meet 
in the most informal manner and be sure 
of finding someone else interested in 
the trade; and have lunch- or dinner- 
table chat about various matters that 
may be uppermost in their minds, and so 
get to know each other in a manner 
impossible under existing conditions, 
We say “chat” or “gossip” advisedly, for 
at first this must be the prevailing idea. 
Get to know each other first; that done, 
all else will be comparatively easy. 

What could be easier, for London, than 
to arrange with some hotel or restaurant 
centrally situated to set aside a room on 
a given day or evening of the month when 
process engravers could meet and have 
lunch in the middle of the day, or dinner 
in the evening, and where country en- 
gravers, should they be visiting London, 
would be certain of meeting with others of 
their craft and sure of a hearty welcome ? 
Then, following so good an example, other 
towns could be grouped, such as the nine 
houses in Birmingham, Coventry, Wolver- 
hampton, and Hanley ; the eleven houses 
in Manchester, Liverpool, and Preston; 
the thirteen houses in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Dundee; the nine houses in Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, Middlesbrough, New- 
castle, and Sheffield. 

The remaining eight or nine houses 
scattered over the country present some 
difficulty of grouping; but should there 
be any desire for such local gatherings, 
no doubt some solution could be found. 

Some such informal lunch or dinner, 
call it club or what you like, with an hour 
or so for gossip, would enable process 
engravers to get together and talk over 
matters of general interest without in any 
way trenching upon the private rights or 
privileges of any of the individual members. 
From this, progress to more detailed and 
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particular trade improvements would be 
easy. 

We know of a town where some such 
meeting as that suggested has been held 
for some time, and one evening the 
members agreed to discuss the question 
of credits. The result was a surprise to 
them all: by exchanging lists of bad 
accounts, it was found that among the 
five firms there were fifty-three customers 
going round from one house to the other, 
and playing them off against each other, 
and every time they placed a job with one 
of the engravers he suffered in some way 
or other. The little game was doomed 
from that moment, and these fifty-three 
gentlemen had to pay full and proper 
prices in future. In this one incident is 
there not a good argument for such a 
meeting as that proposed? But, after all, 
the first object is to get to know each 
other and find out who is the “rotter,” 
or, more probably, find out that the rotter 
is a mere figment of imagination, and 
that each one in his own way is doing 
his best, as he judges, for the business 
he conducts. 

If the process engravers will thus get 
together and get to know each other, we 
believe that when the time is fully ripe 
for joint action all will be ready to take 
their place in the general scheme of 
organisation—not, we think, for the mere 
hope of raising prices, but for the curtail- 
ment of work that does not pay, and most 
certainly for refusing new contracts at 
non-paying prices. As a consequence, if 
there are any real **rotters" in the trade 
they will soon get all the non-paying work, 
and the sooner will need to meet their 
creditors, and the houses which employ 
them will then find they must in future 
pay a proper price for the illustrations 
they require. 

If we add a pendant to the foregoing 


it will be in the form of a question. 
Do process engravers sufficiently realise 
the importance of their art? It is they 
who have made the daily illustrated news- 
paper possible, they who have led to the 
wonderful expansion in the weekly and 
monthly illustrated magazine. Where would 
these have been to-day had it not been 
for the process engravers? The publisher 
has profusely illustrated his productions, 
and as a consequence led to greater 
demands; the advertiser has learned the 
value of illustrations, and has won 
thousands of orders that would not have 
been given had it not been for their aid. 
All things considered, we believe we should 
be quite correct in saying that the inven- 
tion of “ process” has had as great an 
influence upon the world as has any other 
invention of the nineteenth century. Why, 
then, apologise for it? Why not force it 
to its deserved position in the business 
world of the day and let every engraver 
take his stand as a member of one of the 
most valuable and important trades in the 
life of this century? 


HE VALUE OF THE Dry Mount.—If the plate's 
T to be right the negative must be right, we 
are apt to say and to iterate. If the negative is 
to be right the original must be right. If the 
original is to be right its mount must be right. 
An adhesive dry mounting is a separate 
department of the business of R. T. Tanner & 
Co., Ltd.; and it is worth remembering by 
those who know, and worth the while of those 
who don't know of it to become acquainted with. 

The system makes use of a special emulsion of 
highly adhesive qualities which is coated on very 
thin paper. A section of this paper cut to 
proper size is inserted between the print to be 
mounted and its paper or board mount, the 
whole placed in a large vertical press, and the 
resulting impression makes the firm, even, quite 
flat adhesion which is a characteristic of the 
system. Plate-marking is done previously on 
the press. There is nothing in the emulsion 
used which affects colour. 
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/ Three Inks or Twelve: 


Frank Avowal. 


T is no uncommon thing for a 
technical lecturer, or for that 
matter a worker in the studio, 
to state that the art and practice 

of three-colour printing is yet marked 
by many imperfections. The common 
reproach is that the scientiflcally or, we 
might say, theoretically correct inks are 
too fugitive. A less known but at times 
emphasised representation is that the in- 
correct dyes are supplied to the inkmaker. 
Again, we have heard how easily some 
colour filters might be wrong. Our 
readers will recollect the information 
which we were glad to be able to place 
at their disposal in our December issue 
regarding the extraordinary precision 
which had to be maintained in the testing 
of certain colour fllters and of sensitive 
photographic plates. From all of which 
recognition of actual or possible errors 
it will appear that there may be noth- 
ing wholly new in the frank avowal 
just made by Messrs. John Kidd & Co., 
the well-known inkmakers of Wine 
Office Court in London. None the less 
a short article which Messrs. Kidd have 
issued to the trade as an introduction to 
a series of four pictures shown by way of 
progressive proofs and completed subjects, 
is very startling. 

They first anticipate a reproach of not 
understanding the subject of three-colour, 
and they proceed to give very good proof 
that they do understand it particularly 
well. They proceed to state, and to state 
quite correctly, its underlying science. 
Having stated it with lucidity as well as 
accuracy they proceed :—“ Let us suppose 
that in front of us lie all the exact shades 
that are desired. ^ We  unhesitatingly 
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assert that it is not yet possible to match 
these colours either in hue or luminosity 
with printing inks. That is to say, the 
inkmaker has not yet at his disposal 
pigments which will absorb just those 
colours which are required. The nearest 
he has to the specifications are either 
opaque or fugitive, frequently both.” 

. They continue that they are constantly 
looking out for dyes or pigments that 
will serve them better than those 
now available. When offered, they are 
constantly being examined and tested in 
their laboratory. The result of it all is 
their decision to tell the trade that at least 
a dozen inks are commended to their 
notice as adapted to meet different classes 
of subjects needed to be reproduced by 
three-colour half-tone. 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
fundamentals. For the blue record they 
offer certain kinds of yellows whose 
colours shall absorb blue and reflect 
green and red; for the green record “a 
certain kind of pink” whose colour shall 
absorb green and reflect blue and red; 
and for the red record a certain blue- 
green which shall absorb all the red and 
reflect all the blue and green. Of course 
in each case the inks are put forward as 
complementary to each other, so that 
when mixed in equal proportions they 
would always give a neutral grey and when 
mixed in solid strength would give a solid 
black. Further, they are put forward as 
inks which will work easily and satis- 
factorily on the machine. And yet they 
differ appreciably from each other. 

How comes this? Well, Messrs. Kidd 
—whose explanation, be it understood, we 
are following legitimately—remind their 
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readers of what no doubt most of them well 
know, that those responsible for making 
the colour records are not always agreed 
as to what are the correct regions of the 
Spectrum to constitute those respective 
records. To be sure, agreement is 
approaching, but it is not here yet. If 
it were here it would still be true that 
the photo-engraver’s materials do not 
always allow him to record exactly what 
he knows should be recorded. ‘To say 
nothing," Messrs. Kidd naively and a little 
drily remark, “of the defects which are 
bound to arrive out of the hurried pro- 
duction insisted upon to-day "—exactly 
the sort of thing one might be supposed to 
have always present to mind; and yet a 
thing far too much forgotten. 

These inkmakers protest that in view 
of the degree to which even an ordinary 
black-and-white half-tone has sometimes 
strayed from a facsimile reproduction it 
is too much to expect things to be always 
perfect when opportunities for error are 
multiplied by three. The wonder is that 
the engraver's results are as good as they 
are. That they are so good is in truth, 
let us say, a refutation of the phrase 
* photo-mechanical." The hand and the 
brain have so much to do with the 
finished result, that it is high time a more 
general acknowledgment was made of 
their great service; that, as Burns might 
say, “a hand's a hand for a’ that." 

Messrs. Kidd invite us to contemplate 
a possible happening in a studio: the nega- 
tive printed on metal and etched, the plate 
proved with one standard set of negatives 
(they are contemplating an “up-to-date” 
engraver), and a power machine used for 
the impression. If the result is now 
incorrect it ought to be returned to the 
etcher; but—and here we quote the firm, 
“If it can be put right by a small altera- 
tion of the ink it isa temptation difficult to 


resist, and one that hitherto has not 
always been resisted, though we believe 
that most photo-engravers see that 
manipulation of the inks is a mistake." 
Even supposing one standard is always 
adhered to in a particular studio, the 
fact remains that every engraver has not 
the same standard. Every inkmaker 
must therefore supply inks of various 
shades. Finally, the printer may decide 
that the shades of inks suggested by the 
photo-engraver's proofs are not suitable, 
and—a charming and refreshing admission 
on which we frankly congratulate the firm 
here follows—*'*as we are in business to 
satisfy our clients, we cheerfully supply 
what is asked for." Of course they do, 
like sensible men whose business, after 
all, is not to conduct the whole subtle pro- 
cess of the perfection of three-colour half- 
tone, but to keep up a supply of the best 
possible ink, while that research work 
properly belonging to the scientific work- 
shop and laboratory is there performed. 
It is only fair to the firm to add their 
last confident claim, that the various inks 
they are offering are as good as it is 
possible to make them. “The yellows are 
a distinct advance in their brilliancy and 
lustre; and this colour being usually first 
in order of printing, will favourably affect 
both the reds and blues which follow." 
“It will be possible by a judicious selec- 
tion to produce excellent effects for a great 
variety of subjects, and much time usually 
wasted in proving will then be saved." 


HAT OF OUR ENGRAVING ?—A young com- 
mercial seal engraver, still a student, 
has (says the Watchmaker) been the means of 
stopping some of the official seal work going to 
Germany because it was said that no one in 
England could do it! He is the reviver of 
cameo-cutting in this country, and will inform 
anyone who asks him the cause of his success 
—that he owes it to an L.C.C. evening craft 
school. 
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" Half- Tone Intaglio Plates for Offset Work. 


By R. B. Fishenden. 

T is well that the photo-engraver 
| should keep in touch with the rapid 

development of offset printing, con- 

sidering that in all the large printing 
centres offset machines are frequently 
being installed. The work done is largely 
of a general lithographic character, either 
in chromo or plain black and white, but 
the advantages to be derived from print- 
ing half-tones by the offset method 
instead of by letterpress printing are 
gradually being more appreciated. The 
chief advantages are: firstly, half-tone 
reproductions can be printed on any kind 
of paper and made to resemble very 
closely ordinary photographic prints, with 
consequent gain of avoiding the some- 
what objectionable sameness of half-tone 
work; secondly, the weight of an illus- 
trated book or catalogue is considerably 
reduced owing to the use of loaded or 
“art” paper being no longer a necessity, 
and this means reduced postal charges. 

The method of offset printing is suffi- 
ciently well known not to need description 
here.  Half-tones which have to be 
printed by lithography or offset printing 
are prepared in a different way from the 
half-tone block for letterpress printing. 
There is no need for dots in the high- 
lights as in the latter process, and there- 
fore the photo-process work will require 
to be done in a different manner. Very 
good work has been done by litho 
transfers taken from type-high blocks, 
but this would not be done unless the 
block were already in existence. 

Photo-litho transfers are unsatisfactory, 
excepting for coarse-grain subjects up to 
100 lines to the inch, because there is 
always a certain amount of spreading or 
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thickening in transferring a photo-transfer. 
Direct work on zinc or aluminium plates 
from which the lithographer may re- 
transfer, is usually more successful, 
because the printer may take exactly 
the kind of transfer he is used to handling, 
and thereby thickening is practically 
eliminated. Probably the most satis- 
factory way is to make an intaglio half- 
tone plate. The lithographer pulls, from 
this, a copper-plate transfer, in a special 
hard transfer ink, with the result that an 
exact replica is laid down on the printing 
plate without any thickening. This 
method will, no doubt, be always adopted 
where the additional expense is not of 
great importance, on account of the 
great improvement in the quality of the 
result. 

A half-tone intaglio plate for litho 
transferring would be made reversed, 
the same as a half-tone block, but for 
offset printing it must be made direct on 
the metal—so that writing or type would 
read correctly on the plate. 

The work is not difficult, although it 
differs from ordinary half-tone practice. 
The original may be worked up slightly, 
if itis practicable to do so, by accentuat- 
ing a few high-lights and shadows, and 
then an ordinary negative is made without 
any screen, by either the dry-plate or the 
wet-plate process. If the latter is used, 
ordinary intensification methods are un- 
suitable, and it must be ‘“ re-developed " 
to increase the density to the required 
extent. The formula given in Hunter’s 
1912 Diary for re-developing collodion 
emulsion negatives will be found satisfac- 
tory forthe purpose. The negatives may 
be worked up by coating on the glass side 
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with matt varnish, and strengthening any 
high-lights with a stump or soft crayon 
pencil, but it must be carefully done 
or the hand work will show prominently 
in the finished result. A vignette can be 
worked on the matt varnish with an air 
brush. The working up of the negative 
practically replaces fine etching, which 
is best dispensed with. The next opera- 
tion is to make a screen positive in the 
transparency camera, which requires some 
practice to obtain first-class results; the 
shadows require almost completely joining 
up, and the high-lights must disappear in 
order that pure whites may be the result. 
Adjust the screen distance to give the 
correct ordinary shadow formation with 
f/32, which will produce a good pin-point 
high-light dot in the screen positive. The 
joining up of the shadows should just 
leave a pin-point printing dot, and is best 
done with a large round stop, between 
fl16 and f/1l. Do not “flash” by re- 
moving the negative, because it spoils the 
delicate gradation in the lighter tones. 
The positive is developed, intensifled with 
copper bromide and silver nitrate, and 
bleached in iodine, as usual; the reduction 
must be done with the greatest care and 
T" EvRES OrrsET PRINTING MACHINERY 

PATENTS. —Our attention has been called 
to the Eyres offset printing apparatus for flat- 
bed litho machines. The Eyres speciality can 
be fixed to any make or size of machine. It 
is claimed that when it is fitted the machine is 
easier to run and work than when printing by 
the ordinary method. The fliers deliver over 
the ink box. The back is left entirely free for 
examining the stone or for putting the same in 
position. The machine working on this method 
can run as offset or direct. Some specific 
claims are: That any quality of paper can be 
printed, that no damping of sheets is necessary, 
that much less ink is used, that there is greater 
output from the machine, that there is greater 


safety for stones, and that absolutely the highest 
class of work is produced. 
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finished with cotton-wool, if a vignette 
is not quite correct. After blackening 
and drying, print on copper which has 
not been polished with pumice powder 
or charcoal; the original polish of the 
copper is cleaned with metal polish, and 
the grease removed with weak potassium 
cyanide solution. The enameline solution 
must be as thin as possible to give a 
workable resist, and be sure that every 
dot prints clean and free from scum. 

The etching must not be carried to any 
great depth. Three minutes in a 35" B. 
ferric chloride bath is sufficient for all 
but the deepest shadows, which may 
require an additional two minutes. Only 
sufficient depth is required to avoid the 
ink wiping out in pulling the transfer by 
the lithographer, and if this is exceeded 
the transfers will be thick and the work 
a great deal too heavy. In mechanical 
subjects the result is sharpened up by 
engraving the black lines in by hand or 
burnishing any small high-lights com- 
pletely away. The enamel must be 
removed and the plate polished before 
sending to the lithographer. — From 
Messrs. Hunter's Pocket Book, by per- 


mission. 
A e MILLER SAW AND TRIMMER, — Steady 
headway is being made by that ingenious 
combination of the appliances required for the 
standardising of all that pertains to the accurate 
making-up of a forme for the press. One of the 
last houses to endorse it is the Croydon Pictorial 
Newspapers Ltd., who after one month's use 


write: “We are perfectly satisfied with the 
Miller and accessories.”  Perusal of our 
advertisement pages will show the golden 


opinion it has gained in everyday use by so 
practical a process house as the Arthur Cox 
Illustrating Company of Birmingham. In the 
United States over 2000 are now in routine use. 
The European agency is in thc hands of the 
Canadian-American Machinery Company Ltd., 
who offer it on terms that are eloquent of their 
confidence in the claims they make for it. 
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A Definitior of Trade 


HE American Cost Committee have 
attempted to find a system of 
definition for the various styles, 
processes, etc. used in the 

trade. The following list does not pro- 
fess to be complete, but rather excludes 
all those of which the meaning is clear 
and concise. Can any of our readers 
suggest a list of trade terms that can be 
adopted by the English houses ? 

The following are those adopted in 
America :— 


1. Half-tone, square plate.—A half-tone in 
which the outside edges are rectangular and 
parallel; may be with or without single black- 
line border. 

2. Half-tone, outlined, —A half-tone with the 
background outside of the object entirely cut 
away, leaving a definite edge without shading or 
vignetting. 

3. Half-tone, vignetted. —A half-tone in which 
one or more of the edges of the object are 
shaded from dark tones to pure white. 

4. Half-tone, outlined and vignetted.—A half- 
tone in which part of background is cut away 

nd part vignetted, 

5. Cut.—Never use this obsolete term, as 
it does not apply to the photo- engraving 
business; use the term ‘‘engravings’’ or 
'! plates.” 

6. Direct half-tone. —A half-tone to produce 
which the screen negative is made by direct 
exposure of the article itself, and not from a 
photograph or drawing. 

7. High-light half-tone.—A half-tone plate in 
which the elimination of the dots in the high- 
lights is accomplished by a photo-mechanical 
process instead of cutting them out with a tool. 

8. News-tone.—A name sometimes given to 
coarse-screen half-tones, always etched on zinc 
and used mostly for newspaper work. Also 
known as '*quarter-tone."' 

9. Metzograph.—A half-tone made by the use 
of a grained screen instead of a cross.line 
screen. 

10. Duograph.—T'wo half-tone plates made 
from one copy and usually printed in black and 
one tint, or two shades of the same colour, the 
two plates made with different screen angles. 

11. Duotype.—T' wo half-tone plates made 
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from one copy, both from the same negative 
and etched differently. 

12. Two-colour  half-tone, — Two  half.tone 
plates, either or both plates an etched plate 
containing parts or all of the design, to be 
printed in two contrasting colours. 

13. Three or more colour half-tones.—Same 
as definition of two-colour half-tone, using three 
or more etched half-tone plates. 

14. Three.colour process  plates.—Printing- 
plates produced from coloured copy or objects to 
reproduce the picture or object in its original 
colours by a photo-chemical separation of the 
primary colours, and etched half-tone plates to 
reproduce each separate colour, usually printed 
in yellow, red, and blue. An approximate result 
may be obtained from one-colour copy by using 
the skill of the workmen in securing the colour 
values on the etched plates, (Eliminate the 
word ''fake" from your vocabulary as applied 
to the three-colour process.) 

15. Four-colour process plates.— Same as the 
three-colour process, with the addition of a 
grey or black plate. 

16. Combination plates, black only.—Plates 
made by the use of two or more half-tone or line 
negatives, the films stripped together and 
printed and etched on one copper or zinc plate. 

17. Combination plates, colour, — Plates made 
by the use of key-plate and colour-plates, either 
half tone or line, to be printed in two or more 
colours. 

18. Ben Day plates.— Plates made by laying 
shaded tints on copper or zinc and etching them 
to produce colours or a combination of colours 
when printed. 

19. Deep etching.—Additional etching made 
necessary to secure proper printing depth where 
this cannot be accomplished by routing, and 
usually caused by the use of dense black lines, 
or line negatives and half-tone negatives being 
combined in one plate. 

20. Positive etching.—A plate from which the 
blacks of the original copy will print white and 
the whites will print black. 

21. Hand tooling.—Any work done by use of a 
tool upon the plate to increase the contrast of 
the etched plate. 

22. Embossing plate. —A plate cut or etched 
below its surface for the purpose of raising the 
image of the printed surface. 

23. Stamping die.—A relief plate engraved on 
brass or zinc for stamping book covers or similar 
surfaces. 
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' The Half-tone Process Block: A few 
Differences and Difficulties from a 


Printer’s Standpoint. 


By J. H. Jones. 
| T the present 
| time there 
are certain 


subjectson 
which the process 
engraver and the 
letterpress printer 
do not seem to 
agree. Oneofthese 
is the question of printing from half-tone 
blocks. It appears that on this point the 
two trades have almost agreed to differ, so 
that any expression of opinion or attempt 
that might assist both sides should be 
heartily welcomed. Now, in the first 
place, it hardly comes within the province 
of the photo-engraver to teach the printer 
how to print a half-tone block correctly, 
yet it must be of the greatest use to dis- 
cuss a few of the existing difficulties and 
differences which are so marked at times, 
in the attempt to secure the best 
results. The first thing a blockmaker 
should see to is the mount upon which 
the half-tone plate is fastened. In the 
majority of cases it is of wood, yet even 
the best-seasoned wood is not a success, 
for ofttimes changes in the atmosphere 
cause it to warp; metal mounts are 
heavy and clumsy, requiring great care, 
and in many cases cause endless trouble 
when interlaying has to be resorted to. 
What is required is some substance 
which can be moulded to exact height, 
yet light, and with something of the nature 
of wood about it, so that the nailing on of 
the plate will cause no inconvenience; for 
once the printer obtains a perfectly level 


and type-high block, half his difficulties 
and worries vanish. If the half-tone block 
is warped to any slight degree, it cannot 
present a level face to the impression 
cylinder, resulting in the high lights be- 
coming worn very quickly. The half-tone 
plate may in itself be perfection, yet, if 
mounted on a poor base, it will become 
a miserable failure. Another question is . 
that of proofs, for a good proof is almost 
sure to please the customer who sends it 
to the printer; so that he has before him 
the standard he is expected to attain. If 
for any reason the printing of the job 
does not come up to this standard, the 
printer will surely blame the half-tone 
block, and complain that the proof is not 
a fair pull, [n some cases rightly so, too, 
as there still exists more than one class 
of photo-engravers, just as there are 
printers and printers. If we pay a visit 
to the engraver's proving room, we notice 
that the ink in use is of rich jet black, as 
stiff as it is possible to roll or work by 
hand, and the paper is of the finest quality; 
and when the prover inks his block, he 
rolls the plate as often as need be to get 
the desired effect; but on the other hand, 
when the printer proceeds with the job, 
he has to be content with a single roll 
from a number of rollers running, in many 
cases, at a speed of 1500 per hour, so that 
pretty much in the same time as the 
process engraver is engaged pulling a 
couple of good proofs, the machineman 
will be expected to produce about 500 
copies up to standard, with the body of 
his ink reduced very considerably to 
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admit of quick running. For to obtain 
the finest results from half-tones, they 
must be etched to a depth equal to the 
space between dot and dot in the high-lights, 
_and the back of plates must be perfectly 
free from any patches of varnish (which 
the photo-engraver does not always take 
the troubletoclean off) to enable the printer 
to commence with a perfectly level 
impression. Another question relates to 
overlays. A great deal has been said 
from time to time about the uselessness 
of overlays for half-tone blocks. One 
engraver whom I had the pleasure of 
hearing at a lecture went so far as to say, 
the common fallacy was that half-tone 
blocks needed interlays, overlays, and 
other dodges of the printer. These, he 
said, were quite unnecessary, seeing that 
the half-tone is above all things a flat 
surface requiring a perfectly flat im- 
pression, the tones being obtained by 
varying sizes of dots, which consequently 
print larger or smaller patches of ink. To 
this the printer replies that the talk about 
absolutely flat impression is largely 
nonsense, although it is true that some 
printers do minimise their make-ready in 
accordance with a widespread theory that 
the surface of the half-tone has some 
peculiarities which permit of the printer 
dispensing entirely with overlays, inter- 
lays, and underlays; but such are not the 
men (if my judgment be correct) doing 
the finest work. Suppose we get two 
blocks made from the same negative, and 
print them side by side: to one we givethe 
usual amount of overlay, and to the other 
a perfectly fat impression. A careful study 
of the proofs resulting therefrom will 
impart some useful information to the 
practical engraver, the prover, and printer 
who favour this old-time theory. An 
examination of the nature of the dots in 
the light and shadows of a half-tone plate 
will produce evidence that will entirely 


disprove the theory of no make-ready 
save that of levelling up the block. Dots 
of all sizes are to be found in a good half- 
tone printing block, the high-lights showing 
the finest, while those of the half-tones 
and shadows will exhibit a good dark net- 
work; consequently the impression must 
be proportioned to the colour of the result 
desired—that is to say, the parts corre- 
sponding to the bright whitesin thefinished 
print must be treated so as to prevent as 
heavy an impression there as at the 
deepest blacks. The life of the plate is 
also prolonged by this treatment, for by 
printing all parts with equal impression a 
lack of tone occurs. It will then be seen 
that without the use of overlays all the 
very fine dots would receive just as much 
pressure as the larger ones, resulting in 
wearing out the high-lights in a short run; 
consequently, in half-tone process printing 
there must be some means of protecting 
this very fine screen from the same 
pressure that must be applied to the 
solids. Hence the overlay. Time was when 
the printer had to depend entirely on his 
skilfully-cut overlay, but things have 
greatly improved sincethen. Wehavenow 
many different kinds of mechanical over- 
lays upon the market, which tend to show 
that at least some process engravers have 
awakened to the fact that something needs 
to be done to enable the printer to secure 
the best results. Unfortunately, many 
printers look upon the overlay as the 
panacea for all the evils of bad underlay- 
ing and equally bad paper, to say nothing 
of inferior ink, oblivious of the fact that 
overlay never did, and never will, make a 
half-tone process block, but is an adjunct 
to secure better results. Now, as 
previously stated, there are differences 
and difficulties which loom largely before 
both blockmaker and printer, and to my 
mind there is as great a disparity in 
conditions as in results. A few of the 
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many differences are as follows: En- 
graver’s proof from originals, on accu- 
rate steel bases; printer’s ofttimes from 
electros on wood mounts. Hand-rolling 
with finest stiff ink v. machine with re- 


duced ink, to prevent plucking. Few 
impressions v. thousands of copies. 
Slow withdrawal of sheets v. rapid. 


Single plates v. formes of half.tones. 
Is it not a wonder that with such a dis- 
parity in the conditions the printer 
meets with any success at all? Yet his 
efforts are expected to be equal in quality 
and finish to the photo-engraver's proofs. 
It is all to the good that a few of these 
vital differences should be occasionally 
discussed, for they are by no means un- 
real to anyone having much to do with 
either monotint, half-tones, or tri-colour 
process. What is desired is not so much 
to bring the methods of the photo-en- 
graver and the process printer into line, 
but rather to get to an understanding of 
the real difficulties. Not before this 
understanding is reached can the two 
trades work together to mutual advan- 
tage. A word or so about the grain of 
half-tones for different papers may not 
be out of place here, for ofttimes the en. 
graver receives orders to make half- 
tone blocks yet gets no information 
concerning the grain or screen; it is left 
solely with him to do as he chooses, and 
as a consequence the printer may receive 
an ex-fine-grain block for a coarse-paper 
Job. Now we are aware that nothing 
looks better than a fine-grain block on 
best art paper, but when it comes to 
printing same on imitation art, or job 
lines, there is no question about the 
failure. Here the great fault lies with 
the printer or customer in not stating 
distinctly what class of work and paper 
the process block is intended for. It is 
freely admitted that the half-tone block 
has revolutionised the whole of modern 
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printing, not only in this country but for 
the whole world, more especially, perhaps, 
with our American friends, for there is 
little doubt that the half-tone printing 
of some American houses has become 
a standard. The American engraver ac- 
knowledges the limitations of the process 
block, and works accordingly. I do not 
think he would injure the printing 
qualities of his plate for the sake of 
obtaining an exact facsimile of a particular 


tone, but aims rather at reproductions 
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full of vigour, with weight of colour and 
clean results. This very important point 
enables the printer to obtain first-class 
results on large sheets made up of various 
subjects; and until the English printer 
accepts such conditions he will never pro- 
duce the best work possible. Just now, 
whilemany are studying the wonders of the 
offset press, there are some who predict 
the falling-away of the half-tone process 
block and a revival of line work; but in 
my opinion process work has come to 
stay, especially the tri-colour process. 
On the offset press we might get some- 
thing like perfection in about eight to ten 
workings, but can it even then be com- 
pared with the choice specimens of tri- 
colour work which are so ably reproduced 
to-day? The birth of the process block 
has brought in its train entirely new 
classes of printing machines to accom- 
plish the work successfully. It has given 
machinemen greater ambitions, and has 
educated them for a higher standard of 
work; but it must be borne in mind that 
to obtain first-class work we must have 
first-class blocks, and to obtain these we 
must be prepared to pay for them, for 
cheap half-tones are usually very bad 
indeed. The painstaking and skilful 
printer, with the aid of best quality of 
block, can turn out finest work, but no 
one can produce anything fit to be looked 
at with cheap and poor quality half-tones. 
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The Differences in Reticulation of Gelatine 
obtained by the use of various Chromates 


and Bichromates. 
By W. T. Wilkinson. 


HB printing surface in the collo- 
type process is a thin film of 
gelatine mixed with a soluble 
bichromate, spread over a flat 

surface of glass or metal, and dried by 
heat. 

The thickness of the film is important, 
and experience has taught that five minims 
per square inch of surface of a ten per cent. 
solution of gelatine is a good standard, 
and for drying 100° to 110° F. 

Such a film exposed to: light under a 
negative will develop a grain or reticula- 
tion in proportion to the amount of light 
the negative allows to act through it 
upon the film, this reticulation being 
more pronounced in the shadows than in 
the tones, and little or none in the high- 
lights, showing that the grain or reticula- 
tion of the gelatine film depends upon 
heat in drying, together with subsequent 
exposure to light. 

Although a film of gelatine plus bi- 
chromate, dried by heat, will not develop 
reticulation unless and until it has been 
exposed to light, such light action has no 
influence upon the size and shape of the 
grain, nor has heat, except in a destruc- 
tive sense, when too low or too high. 
Each of the bichromates, potassium, 
ammonium, and sodium, has its own 
distinct reticulation, both as a chromate 
and when ammonia is added, except per- 
haps the ammonium bichromate. 

The bichromates also have an influence 
over the gelatine; thus, when the 
potassium bichromate is used a much 
softer gelatine is necessary to give a 
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good printing plate than when the bi- 
chromate is converted into a double 
chromate by the addition of ammonia. 

The illustrations show the difference 
in the size of the grain when plain 
potassium bichromate is used (fig. 1), 
and after the addition of ammonia (fig. 2). 
Ammonium  bichromate and chromate 
show very little difference in the grain 
(figs. 3 and 4). With sodium bichromate 
(fig. 5) the addition of ammonia makes 
the grain slightly smaller (fig. 6). 

We have next a mixture of two 
chromates, potassium and ammonium 
(fig. 7), and then a mixture of potassium, 
ammonium, and sodium chromates (fig. 
8) in which the reticulation is no 
longer quite symmetrical, but has small 
grains interspersed between the large 
ones. 

The reticulation in a Sinop plate 
(which contains a mercurous salt) is 
obtained by sensitising in potassium bi- 
chromate, no other bichromate being 
suitable. 

For photo-litho transfers by the collo- 
type method the grain is altered by the 
addition of calcium chloride and ferri- 
cyanide of potassium, but such additions 
are useless for collotype prints. 

Which of the three bichromates is 
best for collotype is a question not so 
easily answered. Potassium hardens the 
gelatine, and if the drying temperature is 
at all high, that hardness is aggravated. 

The addition of ammonia  modifies 
these drawbacks and gives a good useful 
printing surface. 


Ammonium bichromate gives a film 
that will not last well; it is too soft, and 
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requires more careful inking and stiffer 
ink, as its high-lights readily tint. 
A mixture of potassium bichromate and 
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ammonia bichromate behaves exactly as 
does potassium bichromate to which 
ammonia has been added. 

Sodium bichromate and chromate give 
a printing plate that takes ink readily in 
the shadows and half-tones, but the lights 
are apt to be raw. 

Potassium bichromate and sodium bi- 
chromate, with sufficient liquid ammonia 
added to just discharge the red colour, 
gives the best collotype printing film | 
have yet tried. 

Plain gelatine does not give the best 
collotype printing surface. The addition 
of a resinous gum, or of mercury salt, or 
of silver chloride, reduces objectionable 
relief and gives better quality and greater 
certainty. 

Again, the method of mixing the bi- 
chromate or chromate with the gelatine 
does not work so well as does the method 
of preparing the plate in two stages; ĉe. 
first coat the silicated plate with gelatine, 
allow the film to set on a glass or slab 
levelled with wedges, then dry either on a 
shelf in the way negatives are dried, or in 
a drying-box. When dry, the plates may 
be stored away till required for sensitising. 

For collotype, glass plates ground with 
fine flour emery (Wellington Knife Polish 
is good) are well washed and scrubbed, 
then immersed in hot water, then 
coated with silicate of soda 1 dram, 
dextrin 1 ounce, water 10 ounces. This 
must be filtered and flowed over the 
warm, wet plate; the plate is then put on 
a rack to dry, and when dry, rinsed under 
the tap, to get rid of the free silicate, and 
again dried. 

Silicated plates keep perfectly. To 
coat these plates, warm in drying cup- 
board about 100° F., then coat with five 
minims per square inch of a ten per cent. 
solution of gelatine to which has been 
added one per cent. of a strong solution 
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of tolu in alcohol; when coated, place on 
a level slab of glass till set, then dry 
either in a drying-box or closet, or just 
in the same way that negatives are dried. 

Sensitised collotype plates must be 
dried in a closed oven. This oven is a 
simple affair—a tin box without bottom or 
top, cased in wood. For plates 12x 10 
this box will be 24 inches high by 14 x 16, 
standing upon legs 3 inches high. About 
an inch from the bottom is fixed a grid 
of wire netting; on this is placed a tin 
plate 12x14; half way up the oven is 
another wire grid, fixed as near level as 
possible. This oven is heated by means of 
a small spirit stove; the cover for the top 
is a sheet of coarse muslin well washed. 

When a plate has to be prepared put 
two ounces of methylated alcohol into 
the spirit stove, light, and put under the 
tin plate at the bottom of the oven. 


Into a clean dish put a five per cent. 
mixture of bichromate of potassium and 
sodium, with sufficient liquid ammonia 
added to discharge the red colour of the 
solution; immerse a gelatinised plate for 
five minutes, blot off the surface moisture, 
and place face up on the wire grid half 
way up the oven; put on the muslin cover 
and leave for half an hour; then the collo- 
type plate will be found dry and probably 
cool enough for the printing frame. 

These plates require about ten times 
less exposure under the negative than 
plates prepared in the ordinary way, and 
the bichromate is much more easily 
washed out afterwards. 

For printing from the plate use a com- 
position or letterpress roller and a good 
ink, preparing the film for use by soaking 
with a mixture of half glycerine and half 
water. 


v Routing-Cutters: Their Care and Use. 


R. VERNON RovLE gives in his 
latest booklet on  routing- 
cutters some facts that every- 


one owning or using a routing- 
machine should know. Here are a few 
extracts from his advice, gained after 
fifty years of experience. A word to 
the employer: Provide a good emery- 
wheel outfit—the best that you can buy. 
Keep your emery-wheel perfectly true. 
A black diamond is probably the best 
tool to use in trueing up an emery-wheel. 
A cutter that is overheated in grinding 
and then dipped in water becomes hard, 
brittle, and worthless. A small pot of 
clean water is an essential requirement 
in the equipment of an emery - wheel. 
When using an emery-wheel, dip your 
work into water frequently to avoid 
drawing the temper. In the sharpening 


of router-cutters preserve their original 
form—sharpen off the end of the blade. 
Cutters will work better, wear better, and 
last longer when sharpened from the end. 
Never sharpen off the face or flat side of 
flat cutters; this refers especially to Royle 
B and C cutters. A cutter with a very 
acute edge is not suitable for zinc. A 
certain amount of acuteness is necessary 
for working copper. A very acute form 
of cutter may be used on stereotype metal. 
A dull cutter usually leaves a burr in its 
path. A burr thrown up in the path of 
the cutter is evidence either that the 
cutter is dull, or that the clearance has 
been sharpened off. If you like a smooth 
bottom to your routing, give less clearance 
to the end of the cutter. Feed fine 
cutters much slower, proportionately, than 
large cutters. Keep your cutters sharp. 
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A Father of the Craft: 
William Griggs. ` 


N many a Saturday afternoon a 
little group of litho students or 
collotype students, or students 
variously pursuing the graphic 

arts, have assembled in the workshop of 
Mr. William Griggs in Hanover Road, 
Peckham. It 
was a very great 
privilege to be 
thusindirect con- 
tact periodically 
with a remark- 
able craftsman 
and a remarkable 
craft. Now that 
Mr. Griggs has 
just passed away 
in his own home 
at Worthing, 
bearing the full 
weight of more 
than eighty 
years, it is timely 
and will be useful 
to review at least 
the outstanding 
features of his 
long and effective 
life. His working 
career covered 
nearly, and per- 
haps quite, the 
proverbial seventy years; for, truth to 
tell, there seems to be a doubt as to 
whether he was not born earlier than the 
1832 date which has been assigned. At 
twelve years of age he was pursuing, as 
best a child might, a means of livelihood ; 
but then, or soon after, he began adding 
to his scanty education by attending even- 
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ing classes at King's College. Before he 
was twenty he had entered the service of 
the. Honourable East India Company, 
finding employment in the India court of 
the great Exhibition of 1851. 
nection with India and Indian art became 
a most intimate 
one, and was pert- 
sisted in to the 
end of his days. 
Our  contem- 
porary the 
Printer's Register 
has noted a refer- 
ence which Sir 
George  Bird- 
wood made to 
Mr. Griggs some 
years ago. When 
he wrote the in- 
troduction to 
Relics of the 
Honourable East 
India Company 
Sir George Bird- 
wood testified in 
regard to our 
venerable friend 
in these terms: 
“Of keen intelli- 
gence, close ob- 
servation, lively 
imagination, and indomitable industry 
and perseverance, he at a very early 
date conceived the idea of popularising 
a knowledge of objects of antiquarian, 
literary, and artistic interest by cheapen- 
ing the illustration of them through 
improvements in the process of photo- 
zincography discovered by Mr. Samuel 


His con-— 
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Cousins, the mezzotint engraver, while 
serving under Colonel Sir Henry James, 
Director-General of the Ordnance Survey 
(1854-75). Mr. Griggs soon made him- 
self master of the process; when, finding 
that the use of hot water removed all 
the gelatine from the lights of the picture, 
leaving ragged edges on the ink lines, he 
substituted the use of cold water, which 
removed the ink only from the lights of 
the picture; with the additional great 
advantage of the gelatine causing the 
transfers to adhere to the stone, without 
moving, when passing the stones, or zinc 
plates, two or three times through the 
press in transferring. In this way Mr. 
Griggs not only obtained a higher effect 
in the ‘lights’ of his ‘prints, but made 
the use of various colours possible and 
greatly cheapened the process. More- 
over, as Sir Henry James had not locked 
up his invention by patenting it, but had 
given it freely to the world, including 
Mr. William Griggs, the latter followed 
this generous and public-spirited example, 
(see his paper ‘On a New Process of 
Photo - lithography,’ read before the 
London Photographic Society, April 14th, 
1868), thus giving its subsequent wide 
extension to the art of photo-chromo- 
zincography, or photo -chromo - lithog - 


raphy, which is Mr. William Griggs’ 
specific invention, and the present 
universal method of half-tone block- 


making founded on it." 

Forty-three years ago Mr. Griggs set 
up an establishment at Peckham. He 
equipped himself thoroughly for his work, 
and it is characteristic of him and of a 
certain quiet sagacity with which he 
pursued even his most idealistic aims as 
craftsman, that one thing he did was to 
sink an artesian well upon the place. 
He was always busy. The writer re- 
members introducing him to another 


much younger but equally always occupied 
man in Fleet Street, and Mr. Griggs' first 
words were: “I am not far from eighty, and 
l am not one of the unemployed." It is 
true that he made comparatively little 
outward parade of his work, and it is not 
surprising that one gentleman in the 
printing trade lived opposite him for five 
years before he discovered who his 
neighbour was and in what he was 
engaged, To a passer-by the place in no 
sense bore the impress of a factory, but 
by those who passed within the villa- 
looking entrance it was found that in 
the rear was a quite commodious and 
convenient workshop. 

Sometimes a very exquisite painting of 
Asian carpets would be sent to Mr. Griggs 
for his reproduction in chromo-litho 
facsimile. He spared no pains at such 
times, indeed at any time, in obtaining 
an exact reproduction. It is true that 
the larger numbers of which we have 
occasionally heard, sixty or seventy 
workings, may have been to some extent 
occasioned by the necessity of correcting 
or trying to correct some error in printing 
or misprinting at a comparatively early 
stage, but prints of thirty or forty work- 
ings were not infrequent where there 
was no such mishap entering into the 
compulsion. 

A magnum opus was a facsimile repro- 
duction of the Mahabahasaya, the com- 
mentary of a founder of the Yoga 
philosophy dating from the third century 
B.C. This consisted of 4674 pages, copies 
of which were produced in facsimile, and 
this, we learn from our contemporary, was 
done for £6000 less than the estimate 
submitted by a firm for tracing the 
original manuscript by hand. Another 
reproduction in facsimile was that of 
Shakespeare's plays. '* Mr. Ashbee's hand- 
traced facsimile cost five guineas, while 
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Mr. Griggs’, absolutely true to the 
originals, with the addition of a critical 
introduction to the text of each play, 
were sold by him at six shillings." 
book, Asian Carpet Designs, cost him 
nearly £4000 to produce, the selling price 
being £18 per copy. The work contained 
150 coloured plates of exquisite beauty 
and scrupulous truth. 

Every quarter for many years Mr. 
Griggs issued what was called the 
Journal of Indian Art and Industry. 
Perhaps there was never so striking an 
instance of a semi-official co-operation 
between a government and a private firm. 
The government, speaking—or, for effec- 
tive purposes, acting—through various 
representatives in remote stations in 
India, caught eagerly at the opportunity 
of fostering Indian art in this manner, 
and, we understand, provided some facili- 
ties quite unexceptionable in character, 
for diffusion of this publication by Mr. 
Griggs. 

Mr. Griggs was appointed chromo- 
lithographer to Queen Victoria and then 
to King Edward. Lithography was an 
art generally associated with him, but 
by our readers it will be particularly well 
understood that he combined collotype 
with his lithography. Collotype was his 
base. It was this which was so peculiarly 
helpful to him when he reproduced in 
facsimile ancient book bindings for the 
British Museum, or, again, some of the 


ATSON'S New HOLOSTIGMAT LENS, SERIES 
W III., f/9:5. —Process workers will find this 
lens, recently put upon the market, of great value 
in the various classes of work they have to produce. 

Definition, so essential to all good process work, 
is here secured to a very critical degree, and the 
correction of chromatic, astigmatic, and spherical 
aberrations, so necessary, have had very special 
attention, so that the lens can be thoroughly 
recommended. 

We have had one of the No. 3 lenses tested 
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Most exquisite of the wall-papers which 
William Morris or his partners or suc- 
cessors designed. 

Fire troubled Mr. Griggs very much in 
1885, but he soon rebuilt and freshly 
equipped his works. 

We may say that Mr. W. I. C. Griggs 
remains with the Griggs Company, and 
in large degree the same skilled staff as 
assisted the veteran lithographer in years 
gone by is remaining in charge of this 
most interesting workshop. 

Mr. Griggs transferred his main interest 
in 1906, but he retained personal super- 
vision, and two or three times a week 
came up from Worthing to Peckham. He 
held a seat upon the board of a newly 
constructed company. Latterly his health 
had so far failed that the old unremitting 
personal attention became impossible, but 
to the end his interest in his craftsman- 
ship was as fresh as at first. Unhappily 
he became a considerable sufferer from 
affections which, we are afraid, developed 
into a form of neuritis or something 
almost as sinister. He was companioned 
to the last by one who not only, as his 
daughter, had been his natural consoler 
and companion, but who had been so inti- 
mately associated with him in all his 
craftsman enterprises that she was 
peculiarly able to minister to him and 
cheer him with understanding as well as 
filial converse in his last disablement 
and physical necessities. 


specially under the ordinary working conditions 
inacommercial studio, and have found it to come 
up to all the makers claim forit. One of the most 
important features is that owing to its exceptional 
covering power the focus is shorter than usual, 
thus enabling greater enlargements to be made 
by existing process cameras. Practical process 
workers will know the value of this advantage. 
We can heartily recommend this series of lenses 
to any house contemplating an addition to their 
plants, especially as the prices are very moderate. 
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A Ploneer's Views on (Costs. 


HE question uppermost in the 
minds of the process engravers 
of this country, viz. the question 
of costs, is also exercising the 

minds of our American brethren. Print- 
ing Art writes as follows :— 

* The question of costs is agitating the 
photo-engravers of the country more at 
the present time than ever before in the 
history of the industry. Cost conferences 
are being held in all parts of the country. 
Experts are advancing systems of all 
kinds. Many firms are adopting systems 
of their own making. Literature is being 
scattered broadcast, and everything that 
deals with the question in an intelligent 
manner is read eagerly. One of the 
pioneers in this movement is Mr. Geo. H. 
Benedict of Chicago, who is probably as 
well informed on this subject as any man 
in the business. The following article, 
by Mr. Benedict, will no doubt be of 
interest to all :— 

“<The showing of the cost of making 
half-tones and zinc etchings by any cost 
system brings out, beyond any question 
of doubt, the fact that there is no possible 
relation between any square-inch selling 
price and the cost of the article; and 
further, that the cost of cuts of equal size 
is not uniform in different shops, or in 
the same shop on different days. It 
seems, therefore, important to consider 
to what extent the knowledge of cost as 
shown by any system of shop records can 
be used in a business where the price 
must be set before the work is done, and 
in many instances without seeing the 
copy. 

** 1f prices are to be based on cost, and 
there can be no other reason for a cost 
system, the absolute certainty is that if 


the customer demands a price some 
intelligent scheme of prices must be 
given, not only to the salesman who 
interviews the customer and the corre- 
spondent who writes the customer, but 
each must be able to make an explana- 
tion of the price that will enable the 
customer to know approximately what 
the charge will be for the regular run 
of work. 

"* My experience in trying to find the 
cost of half-tones, zinc etchings, and 
electrotypes is that it is practically 
impossible to get useful units of cost from 
any system of individual cost tickets; and 
further, the knowledge of cost, whether 
accurate or otherwise, comes too late to 
be of actual use. 

**[ am not opposed to cost systems, 
but I firmly believe that there is an easier 
and better way of arriving at the cost of 
engravings and electrotypes that will 
cover all unsold hours, make-overs, waste, 
etc., and provide a basis for a schedule of 
prices that will be fair to the consumer 
and just to the producer. This will 
naturally be a sliding scale, much like the 
electrotype scale. 

* My theory of finding the cost is: keep 
a record of the expenses of each depart- 
ment, and the number of cuts and the 
total of square inches produced. Take 
the half-tones; you will probably find, as 
others have found, that the average cost 
of square half-tones is about $2.60 (extra 
work should be eliminated, as it will be 
charged as a separate item), and you will 
find that every square inch made has cost 
about 14 cents. 

* [t is too plain to need argument that 
if the average cost per cut is $2.60, 
smaller cuts cost less and large cuts cost 
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more than $2.60. "Therefore, the average 
cost per cut is a fiction of figures, and it 
is not likely that a single cut was made 
that cost exactly $2.60. 

"'[t is not so easy to show that the 
same fiction of figures applies to the 
square-inch cost, but the truth is, that if 
the average cost for square half-tones is 
14 cents per square inch, small cuts 
cost more and large cuts cost less per 
square inch. Now, as we have two 
factors of cost and know that both are 
wrong at opposite ends— 


SMALL CUTS cost LESS PER CUT and MORE 
PER SQUARE INCH ; 

LARGE CUTS COSt MORE PER CUT and LESS 
PER SQUARE INCH 


—the logical conclusion is, that by 
combining the two costs you correct the 
error and get double the cost, and one- 
half the amount is an approximation of 
the true cost of a cut of any size. 
Putting it another way, the theory is: 
One-half the cost per cut plus one-half 
the sum of the square inch cost is 
approximately the cost of a cut of any 
size. 

*' Note: Figures ,from the ** Denham 
System" covering the cost of 5585 half- 
tones, aggregating 88,022 square inches, 
prove the theory to be correct. 

*' Examples: A 5x8 inch half-tone, 40 
square inches, cost $2.60 plus 40x 14 
cents, or $5.60, total $8.20, which is 
double the cost; and one-half of $8.20 or 
$4.10 (101 cents per square inch) ia the 
approximate cost. 

* [t wason this theory that the Chicago 
Photo-Bngravers' Association worked out 
a scale in 1907, based on $1.50 plus 10 
cents per square inch for half-tones, and 
75 cents plus 5 cents per square inch 
for zinc etchings. Understand, the 
figures used in constructing that scale 
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were based on a large output for a long 
period. The variation in cost between 
busy and slack times is appalling. 

* The more light we get on costs from 
those operating the numerous cost 
systems now in use, confirms the belief 
that the scale above mentioned is as near 
right as can be devised, and that the 
engraving craft, to be just to themselves 
and fair to their customers, ‘must 
eventually adopt a scale very much like 
the one gotten up by the Chicago 
Association. 

** * From figures I have gathered on the 
cost of half-tones and zinc etchings, in 
our own plant and in eleven other plants, 
I am satisfied that no better information 
can be offered the craft than the state- 
ment that the average cost of half-tones is 
$1.30 plus 7 cents for each square inch of 
size, and the cost of zinc etchings is 
85 cents plus 34 cents for each square 
inch of size. Here we have but two units 
to remember, while a cost system gives a 
different unit of cost with every job 
turned out.'" 


ESSRS. HUNTERS’ POCKET BOOK AND 

Diary for 1912, in addition to its useful- 

ness as a Diary, contains, as usual, many useful 

articles on various subjects of interest to process 
engravers. 

Its forty-three pages of Facts and Formulz are 
packed full of information for ready reference 
should queries arise, as they will, from time to 
time, 

Special articles have been written by well- 
known experts in the trade on such topics as 
Flashlight Photography, Three-colour Negatives 
in Register, etc., etc., all dealing with matters 
intimately concerning the process - engraving 
business. 

Several of the specialties manufactured by this 
firm are illustrated in its pages, andin most cases 
they appear to be useful introductions. 

It is a useful reference book for every process 
engraver, and is published at a price well within 
the means of all. 


THE PROCESS MONTHLY 


" Colour Hints. 
By Mr. Alfred Dawson. 


R. ALFRED Dawson deals at some 
length in the 1912 Process 
Year Book with the subject of 
photo-chromogravure. Here 

are a few excerpts :— 

** Every colour that one may use works 
in a different way as regards texture, 
density, viscosity, and indeed such a trifle 
as temperature— which depends on vis- 
cosity. The resultant effect represents 
the mastery obtained in these things so 
as to get a blending here and a crisp, 
sharp contrast there. . . . 

* Some colours cannot be worked on a 
bare copper plate, notoriously vermilion, 
and as the getting up or finishing of a 
plate can only be done in its copper con- 
dition it should be a matter of careful 
attention to allow for the effect of steel 
facing; a portrait will, if it is not quite 
deeply bitten enough, lose all colour on 
the forehead; and as an artificially pro- 
duced tone on the full lights of a face is 
an evil thing, there is no proper remedy 
but to put a grain or a fine rouletted tint 
on the part and work it up thoroughly as 
a mezzotint engraver would.. .. 

“ Before proceeding to make any plate 
intended for colour working the operator 
should matt varnish the positive on both 
sides, for a competent person to work it 
into platemaking order as regards scale 
of tone. The matt varnish at the back 
or uncoated side of the positive can be 
locally scraped up to relieve and vary the 
shadows where too heavy, bringing out 
details that will otherwise not survive in 
a plate. A slight rub of blacklead on 
the too pale parts will also save them, 
and then some pencil-work to go more 
into detail, and in the case of lace-work 
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or other flne subject-matter detail of the 
high-lights which are hard to get through 
on the Kli¢ method, work can be done on 
the front of the positive, except scrap- 
ing, which it will not bear; a soft wood 
point, however, dipped in spirit would 
remove quite small detail in the matt 
varnish so as to bring out light frills, 
etc. Some of this, however, can be 
got right by burnishing on the finished 
plate. ... 

“A dry-plate positive, though often 
imperative on account of change of scale, 
is not so amenable to management as 
a carbon positive, for the way in which 
a carbon worker can develop his pale 
parts by slow printing in a subdued 
yellowish light, on tissue made some days 
before, added to a little masking, is a 
great surprise to an ordinary person. 
Should a positive be very violent he will 
subdue it by printing rapidly in a powerful 
light, while if it is very poor, or has very 
beautiful detail of great thinness, then he 
resists the light with media of various 
kinds; and if the days are persistently 
blue and cloudless it will be best to have 
a big whitewashed board outside on which 
the sun shines and put your printing 
frame up in a window facing it. Another 
device is to have a skylight of ground- 
glass on which the sun shines, or a window 
with a tissue paper over it. Thus you get 
some of the blue out of the light, and 
carbon work is made manageable. It is 
seldom that a mould or positive printed 
in quicker time than fifteen minutes is 
good. ... 

"[n making carbon positives more 
bright and vigorous, the method of stain- 
ing may be relied upon. The work when 
developed is allowed to dry completely. 
A good brown stain such as Stephen's 
walnut stain is now painted over it.... 
It should go on boldly, not stopping, or 
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a tear mark will be caused. A dish is, of 
course, the best and pouring on is the 
worst, because it is sure to make runnels, 
the edges of which will survive all after- 
treatment and spoil all. After the stain 
has soaked in, sponge off the back and 
preferably whirl it, or you may pass a 
damp broad camel-hair over it to absorb 
the excess, or you may wash it rapidly, 
holding it to drain what way is most 
needful to the subject, and then complete 
the draining with camel-hair brush or 
whirler. It is soon done; and should it 
be needful you can repeat the process, 
but it should be dried first. The finest 
positives I have got were produced from 
thin carbons stained thus. .. . 
“Sometimes a brilliant colour, blue in 
particular, is wanted where the positive is 
too pale to give the needed depth, and 
here, of course, it will want touching up; 
tint carefully, and note that a wash of 
cobalt is valuable for tenderness. . . . 
“It is needful to avoid colours likely to 
go wrong with copper. Of these, vermilion 
is worst. Ultramarine also should be 
replaced with cobalt; the very best only 
is strong enough, and, indeed, is not strong 
enough, without Chinese blue, which, being 
too strong, may be lowered with cobalt. 
Cadmium, though a sulphide, works well 
and should be preferred to the chrome 
yellows. The bulk of colour prints are 
spoilt through the use of chrome yellows, 
and the only remedy ts to keep lemon 
yellow by you. It is sold a lot too dear 
but is very easily made from proto (yellow) 
chromate of potash or soda and nitrate of 
baryta. Squeeze the precipitate well, give 
it just one wash through and another 
squeeze, as there is a lot of strontia in all 
baryta salts and the strontia yellow 
brightens it, but being soluble is lost by too 
much washing. For scarlets on copper 
rely on red lead and the carmine anilines. 


Thereis also a kindof mineral orange called — 
Japanese orange at Cornellison’s. Then 
burnt sienna and black almost complete 
us, but Indian red or, better, the dark 
purple rouge or dark crocus got at the 
oil-shops, used for painting ironwork, etc., 
and for finer tones jewellers' rouge; a 
white called Morgan's white is very useful 
as a dilutant for its remarkable smooth- 
ness. Note, jewellers’ rouge should not 
be rubbed about too much or it cuts the 
plate. The other iron reds do little 
harm. 

“These colours are ground in weakest 
copper-plate oil. The boiled oil of the 
oil-shops should do, but they should be 
ground as thick and stiff as possible, and 
they may be advantageously tubed up as 
artists’ colours are; indeed some firms 
so provide them, but generally too thin 
ground.  Cornellison in Great Queen 
Street is good for colours of this class— 
and so soon as a plate is steel-faced, 
vermilion can be used at once in mixture 
or pure; get the brightest tinted sort 
that you can. The aniline series are 
tempting, but note particularly that, as 
these depart from the standard of the 
type (which is a deep grand crimson lake) 
and are made more and more orange up 
to bright yellow, so they become fugitive 
and not to be trusted for fine colour 
work. Similarly blue anilines and greens 
of the same family are not proved to be 
durable." 

He enforces towards the end of his 
article that portraiture “ requires a severe 
apprenticeship to produce a good portrait 
in chromo-photogravure ; the plain reason 
being that there is no liberty in the 
matter of the tints of the flesh nor of its 
modelling, and both these are vitally 
affected by the strength and blending of 
the colour, and here comes the need for 
long practice." 
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/ Rotary Block Surfacing: A Planing M ackine 
for Wood or Metal. 


NE of the most useful and handy 
machines for the blockmaker 
that has been put upon the mar- 
ket recently is that of which we 

give an illustration herewith. The head- 

ing to this note and the illustration itself 
give such a complete idea of the article 
that there seems but little to write about. 

That the machine is meeting a felt want 
is evidenced from the fact that since it was 


placed on the market the demand has ex- 
ceeded the supply, a compliment at once 
to the common sense of the engravers, 
etc., and the acumen of the producers. 
Why it is that process engravers will 
insist upon sending out blocks mounted in 
various thicknesses of wood is a puzzle yet 
to be fully explained, but such is the fact, 
they attributing the defect to the inherent 
wickedness of the timber merchant. They 
will not have any ground for excuse now, 
as every process house can for a few 
pounds invest in one of these handy 
machines which will rapidly plane to any 


desired height either mounted half-tone or 
line blocks, mounted or unmountedelectros 
or stereos, also metal bases of all kinds. 
As previously intimated, the price of 
this handy machine is within the reach 
of every process house, and what is also 
of prime importance is the small amount 
of room it takes up, 26x 16 inches. The 
manufacturers, Messrs. Hunter & Co., 
of St. Bride Street, will be most happy 
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to give full particulars to any house 
inquiring for the same. 

They claim for it that it will cut dead 
level over the entire base of the plate 
or mount, and that by a micrometer 
attachment it can be regulated to the 
roooth part of an inch. 

We have seen the machine, and 
consider it will make good all the 
makers claim for it, and heartily recom- 
mend it to all who realise the necessity 
of delivering their blocks dead type-high, 
and who use no other means for secur- 
ing so desirable an end. 
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Is the Process Engraver Disloyal ? 


THE DISLOYALTY OF THE WHOLESALER TO 
THE PRINTER—A VIOLATION OF TRADE 
PRINCIPLES. 


N our December issue we made 
reference to a meeting of the 
Institute of Printers and Kindred 
Trades called to discuss the alleged 

disloyalty of the wholesaler to the printer. 
The trades called to account were the 
stationer, process engraver, typefounder, 
envelope-maker, electrotyper, and some 
four or five others, all of whom seemed 
to be looked upon by the printers as 
unfair in their methods, inasmuch as it 
is asserted that they do not differentiate 
between the printer and the general 
public to the advantage of the former. 

The Institute called together a trade 
conference to meet on January 31st, “ to 
deal with this vital question." A fairly 
large body of representatives attended the 
meeting. 

Mr. W. H. Burchell, who had read a 
paper at the previous meeting, gave a 
résumé of the question under considera- 
tion, deprecating the practice of trade 
houses supplying the public at the same 
prices as the printing and allied trades, 
and contending that the wholesaler should 
support the trade and not deny the printer 
the power of controlling his productions. 
A discussion immediately followed. 

The first speaker struck the note for all 
who followed, viz. that the printer had 
but himself to blame, inasmuch as he had 
not been loyal to the wholesaler, so what 
was the use of him blaming the wholesaler 
for what he had brought about himself? A 
glaring instance was given from the paper 
trade, in which the printer continually 
endeavours to get behind the stationer 
and go direct to the mills; asa consequence 


the stationer is compelled to go to the 
consumer or be left without his share of 
the business. One printer present went 
so far as to defend the system of going to 
the mills direct, yet in the next breath 
called upon the various stationers repre- 
sented to adopt some mutually reciprocal 
method of helping the printers—rather a 
one-sided argument, we thought. 

Why the process engraver has been 
dragged into the question seems to us 
inexplicable, inasmuch as the Process 
Engravers' Association took definite steps 
some twelve months ago to get the 
printers to discuss the question of prefer- 
ential treatment for their trade. A scheme 
was formulated, and after careful con- 
sideration was laid before the Master 
Printers’ Association, who promised it 
consideration; so far as we are aware, 
they are still considering it. If we are 
rightly informed, the scheme was. a 
reciprocal one, and provided for the 
process engraver charging the printer a 
lower price than the consumer, the printer 
on his part undertaking to purchase all 
his process blocks from the engravers who 
adhered to the arrangement in question. 

It was pointed out very emphatically 
that the printer had forced the process 
houses on the one hand into the 
customer's hands, and on the other to 
procure printing orders, as it is by no 
means an uncommon thing for the printer 
to decline to handle blocks, saying they 
are too much trouble, while another class 
of printers decline to give the blockmaker 
work unless he brings printing asa contra 
account. 

The question was ultimately referred to 
the Council of the Institute to take counsel 
with the various trades and to report to a 
future meeting. | 
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/ The Foundry. 


NDER the head “To fight or to 
unite," I see that that widely 
circulated journal The Printer’s 
Sales and Wants Advertiser 

writes: “ Employing electrotypers and 
electrotyping journeymen are working 
together instead of working against each 
other in the efforts to establish such a 
trifling increase in the scale price as 
shall prevent more houses from dis- 
appearing in the limbo of non-success, 
as quite a group of foundries have done 
even when full of work. Half the output 
was being executed without profit. In 
the outworking of the new agreement a 
circular letter has been issued by the 
trade union giving the names of certain 
firms who have declined to acquiesce in 
the arrangement which has been come to 
between this Union and the Masters’ 
Association with a view to upholding, 
maintaining, and sustaining the scale of 
prices and discounts adopted by the 
Masters’ Association. This Union being 
of opinion that the said scale of prices 
and discounts ensures the maintenance 
of trade union wages, has decided that" 
(the firms mentioned) “can no longer be 
considered society houses, and members 
of this Union are required not to handle 
work produced by these firms." 
Following upon this letter the secretary 
of the Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ 
Society, in concert with the secretary of 
the Master Blectrotypers' Union, did their 
best to persuade particularly one out- 
standing house to reconsider its position. 
Their urging, it is understood, was that its 
own interest was clearly in line with the 
agreement adopted by the great body of 
the trade; and that although it was the 
desire of all in the trade to avoid anything 
even distantly resembling duress, it was 


necessary that the signatory bodies should 
be as thorough as was possible, It was 
also necessary that the agreement should 
be a real thing, for only through its 
operation could any better results than 
those of the last lamentable decade be 
anticipated. This involved that avail 
must be made of the interconnection of 
one trade or one section of the trade 
with another section. | 

As we understand, a red light, a prospect 
of some trouble, began to be seen, not 
simply in the foundry which hitherto had 
concluded that its best interest lay in 
declining to work with the signatory 
houses, but also by users of plates 
supplied by that foundry. It is notorious 
that one Union in printerdom will not 
knowingly handle the work of men who 
are understood to be in antagonism to 
the trade union in their own branch. 

Herein lies, we are told, the explanation 
of the fact that the chief outstanding 
house decided to reconsider its position 
and to co-operate henceforth with the 
signatory houses in their effort to lift 
electrotyping out of its rut. 

Two important houses remain at the 
moment outside the agreement; but if 
rumour is correct, no member of the 
men’s union is working in either of those 
houses, yet at the same time it is asserted 
that no vindictive spirit is prevalent and 
no unreasonable conditions would be 
stipulated for in the event of those 
houses finally deciding to have part and 
lot in the effort of the existing signatories. 
Naturally other trades are looking with 
great interest upon this effort. 

One may well feel that it is peculiarly 
dangerous to prophesy with regard to it 
all. The chief canons of what may be 
called now “ orthodox” political economy 
would at first sight seem to forbid the 
expectation of widespread and permanent 
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advantage. Certainly the interest of any 
man who is living merely by the purchase 
and re-sale of labour, and the interest of 
any man who is making his living merely 
by the sale of his labour, cannot by any 
stretch of imagination be described as 
identical. Affirmation of such identity 
is no doubt made in some after-dinner 
speeches, but it cannot by any reflecting 
man be said to square with the canons 
of industrial economics as at the moment 
understood. That, however, is not the 
last word on the matter. Even interests 
which were not permanently identical 
might be served by the same action for 
a time, or under certain conditions. And, 
further, the relations of buyer and seller 
of labour do not comprise the whole of the 
relations in which men stand related in a 
craft. Cosmic processes, again, are long. 
The transmutation of industrial conditions 
may prove to be a tougher and more 
protracted task than young prophets may 
suppose, and meantime working and think- 
ing generations have to be nurtured and 
developed. 

All the conditions of our problems are 
being constantly changed — chemically 
changed, shall we say ?—changed in their 
nature from year to year. It is that 
which makes it wise to guard oneself 
against over-confident prophecy. 

Meantime, the only scientific way of 
arriving at clearer and clearer ascertain- 
ment of true economy lies in the observa- 
tion and collation of the greatest possible 
number of recorded facts and happenings, 
and observing what those actual facts 
have to teach us. And among facts and 
incidents certain to be illuminating, and 
even, one will dare to hope, very helpful, 
this incident of electrotyping masters and 
men seeking to unite instead of to fight, 
cannot fail to hold its place as one of the 
most interesting and significant. 
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Chit Chat. 


n ZY roster. proc PHENOMENON,” a Sphere 


poster, proclaimed and showed the 

small white globe of Black and White 
gravitating through a blue space towards the 
larger globe, the Sphere. Just below on the same 
poster it showed the two in contact; in fact, only 
half the Black and White ball was left. Then at 
the foot of the poster we had the Sphere orb; and 
nuffink at all besides, 

The Bystander néxt week had for its poster, 
* No dead journals interred here. By order." 

See how these journals love, or laugh at, one 
another! 

In another month Black and White would have 
celebrated its majority. Mr. C. N. Williamson 
founded it in February 1891. 

The Sphere, which will in future incorporate 
the best features of Black and White with its own 
artisticand literary merits, was started in January 
1900. Mr, Clement K. Shorter, who was one of the 
founders of the paper, has always been its editor. 

It stirs the blood to mark how ever and again 
the Mirror is risking small fortunes in order to 
score in illustration, Certainly it is far better 
than making silly efforts to prevent a rival 
“illustrated " from being sold. Lately one had 
to tell of the plant taken to Ireland and back to 
make possible the simultaneous publication of 
views of the King's progress through Dublin. 
The Newspaper Owner now tells how the Daily 
Mirror outdistanced all its competitors in its 
Durbar depicting. The picture, which was 
taken on December 12th at Delhi, reached 
London at 2.30 a.m. on Saturday morning 
(December 30th) and was being printed half an 
hour later. The Daily Mirror management had 
chartered a special steamer at Calais, so that 
several minutes before the last passenger had 
alighted from the Brindisi train the steamer 
passed the Calais pierheads on its way to Dover. 
The Daily Mirror had fitted up on the boat every 
appliance for printing the Durbar plates and 
making the half-tone block for printing. Within 
five minutes of the time the special train entered 
St. Paul's Station the first picture of the Durbar 
passed into the Daily Mirror office as a half-tone 
block ready for printing. The description for 
the foot of the picture had been sent from the 
boat by wireless. Thus nothing remained but 
to transfer the block to the stereotype plates 
from which the Daily Mirror is printed, and by 
three o'clock the first complete copies were 
obtained from the presses. 

King George would not feel impelled to bid the 
Mirror " Wake up." 
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T" EDINBURGH LiTHOGRAPHIC SETTLEMENT. 

—The dispute in the lithographic trade in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow appears to be settled on 
the following terms :—'‘ The minimum wage for 
all journeymen lithographic printers, except on 
rotary machines, to be 37s. per week of 50 hours, 
the increase to date from resumption of work. 
A standing :Conciliation Committee from the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Masters' Associations 
and the Edinburgh and Glasgow Branches of 
the Amalgamated Society of Lithographic 
Printers to be formed, to whom shall be sub- 
mitted for consideration all questions between 
masters and men affecting the interests of 
either.” 


XHIBIT OF A, E. DENT & Co., LTD., process 
E engravers, at the forthcoming Printing 
Exhibition, Manchester, April 17th to May Ist, 
1912. The firm occupies a position near the 
main entrance, and is showing examples of fine 
process engraving in tri-colour, half-tone, and 
line. Originals and reproductions may be seen 
side by side, Sample blocks mounted with non- 
warp backing. 

. Enlarged Colour Blocks for Poster Printing.— 
The firm have specialised in the direct tri-colour 
reproduction of goods for catalogues, and 
examples may be seen comprising wallpapers, 
carpets, pottery, china and glass ware, drapery, 
jewellery, confectionery, etc. 

Examples of photography and retouching for 
fine catalogue work. 


ITHOGRAPHIC EXAMPLES AT GOUPIL GALLERY. 
L —The third exhibition of the Senefelder 
Club for the advancement of artistic lithography, 
which is being held at the Goupil oA. , is full 
of interest. 

The work, on the whole, strikes ihe Standard 
critic as being more autographic as regards 
the artists and more idiomatic as regards the 
process than works of previous exhibitions, 
with a corresponding gain to both art and lithog- 
raphy. | 

The exhibition contains about 150 works, a 
special feature being invited groups of proofs by 
three distinguished Dutch lithographers, Messrs. 
A. M. J. Bauer, H.J. Haverman, and C. Storm 
Varis Gravesande. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell, while always personal in 
style, shows extraordinary versatility in exploit- 
ing the resources of the process, He shows one 
proof in colour, “ Times Building, New York" 
(6), and a group of works in black and white 
which fairly cover the range of lithography from 
force to delicacy. 
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HE following advertisement appears in the 
Ts Process Workers? Quarterly for December, 
by the London County Council School of En- 
graving :—" A cordial invitation is extended to 
you to come and inspect the School. You will 
sce the equipment is complete and well arranged, 
andthat it is more varied than one could expect 
to find in most shops. You will see that the 
teaching is thorough, and the methods ‘shown 
correspond to the best shop practice. You will 
be convinced that if the School is properly 
supported it is a most powerful instrument to 
raise the standard of the trade, in respect to 
both work and workers. This fact has been 
acknowledged by all who have ascertained, 
whether as students or inquirers, what the 
School has done and is doing. If you wish it, 
there is no doubt the School could be of service 
to you." 

Elsewhere in the same issue of the Process 
Workers! Quarterly we learn that the following 
two letters were read to the Advisory Sub. 
Committee recently. The first concerns a day 
student :—“ We have now had the opportunity of 
seeing the result of Mr. 's tuition under you 
and your very able assistants. Having now been 
able to estimate the commercial value of the 
knowledge he acquired in the short time he was 
with you, we consider that the information he 
obtained will be of great service to us in ex- 
tending our business in various directions which 
previously we have been unable to do owing to 
our operators and assistants lacking the 


theoretical knowledge. Mr. —— has been able 
to put the information he acquired to practical 
use." And this from an evening student: 


"On my departure to take up an appointment 
under the Canadian Government, I feel I must 
thank you. I must admit the advantages the 
School places before its students have in a 
measure fitted me for the situation I have 
obtained." 

The Process Year Book contains two articles 
by members of the School staff—one on * Modern 
Illustration," by the Principal, and one on 
“ Filters and Screens in Three-colour Work," by 
Mr. A. J. Bull. 

The School reopened after the Christmas 
vacation on January 8th. 
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AND ELECT ROTYPER’ S AND STEREOTYPER’ S REVIEW 


Personalities in Process: 


Elyard A. Walmisley, 


Secretary of the Process Engravers’ Association. 


HE demand by the editor of this 
journal for a portrait of the new 
secretary of the Process En- 
gravers’ Association has been 

almost as difficult to satisfy as the similar 

call for information concerning him. 

Mr. Walmisley’s view is that the 
position he occupies with regard to the 
trade is totally different from that of 
previous ‘Personalities in Process” 
whose interesting biographic sketches 
have appeared in these pages. 

In the first place, they are gentlemen 
who have attained considerable eminence 
in their particular sphere, and they have 
long been known to readers of this journal 
for one reason or another. Their work 
has been done and their position attained, 
while his work, especially so far as this 
trade is concerned, has yet to be done; 
and these reasons—a combined sense of 
fitness and a saving sense of humour— 
prevent him from believing that process 
engravers as a body can in the least 
degree be interested with exact bio- 
graphical details concerning a young man 
who less than a year ago was known only 
to three or four firms. 

The only facts concerning himself, 
therefore, which he is willing to disclose, 
are that he is over thirty years of age, 
a public school man, and an honoursman 
in his profession, and even these he thinks 


will hardly help engravers in the solution 
of the question which must be uppermost 
in their minds—* Will he be able to do 
any good?" 

This is just the one question that Mr. 
Walmisley of all people would himself 
give a good deal to be able to answer, and 
it is the very one that he cannot. Being 
a lawyer, he is shrewd enough to hope that 
there will be no blowing of trumpets and 
beating the big drum over his appointment 
as secretary to the Association, but those 
who know him well and are acquainted 
with the almost extraordinary energy and 
concentration which he is able to expend, 
are more than hopeful that, at the very 
least, definite advance will be made to- 
wards the consolidation of the trade. 

Mr. Walmisley is unconventional in 
ideas: he believes that the curse of the 
age is the suppression of individuality, not 
only of thought but of action. He thinks 


that any spark of originality shown, even 
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by a child, should be cultivated and 
perhaps developed on sane and propor- 
tionate lines. He is not a believer in 
cranks of any kind, holding that the next 
best thing to individuality is a proper 
sense of proportion. 

The intense energy and enthusiasm 
which he devotes to the object before him 
has often provided his intimate friends 
with food for amusement, not untinged 
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with amazement. He has never yet 
taken up either a serious work or a mere 
hobby and failed to make it a success; 
the result of his law examinations was 
a personal triumph, as the whole of his 
reading was done while suffering from 
serious illness; and in smaller matters 
it may be mentioned that in his hobby 
of photographic portraiture we see an 
indication of character. He is known 
throughout the country as a successful 
exhibitor of unconventional and original 
work, yet it is less than three years ago 
that he started photography. 

The manner in which our subject 
became identifled with the process trade 
as a whole may interest those who do 
not already know that it was entirely his 
own idea to approach the trade with the 
propositionto put up prices, either by means 
of an agreement between individual firms, 
or a combination to form one big amalga- 
mating company for the same purpose. 

The proposition was in the first instance 
made to one or two gentlemen associated 
with the trade and for whom Mr. 
Walmisley’s firm had acted in a pro- 
fessional capacity for some time past. It 
would not be quite accurate to say that 
the idea was discouraged, but the attitude 
was certainly nothing more than amused 


toleration, the prevailing fear being lest 
any particular person or firm should be 
suspected of being “behind the scenes." 

' From the first, therefore, the matter had 
to be worked on individual lines, and we 
have Mr. Walmisley’s assurance for 
stating that he was never in a greater 
state of fear in his life than on the after- 
noon in June of last year when he faced 
the large meeting of members of this 
trade which he had called to discuss the 
matters raised. 

The result of that meeting has been 
communicated to the trade, and quite 
recently the Committee then appointed 
has been amalgamated with the 
Process Engravers’ Association and Mr. 
Walmisley appointed secretary. 

It should be said that when he made 
the first move he was quite unaware of 
the existence of the Association, so that 
nothing he did was at all directed against 
that body or intended to affect its 
interests. 

His efforts are now being directed to 
getting members into the Association. 
Will he succeed in roping in the majority ? 

Time will show; one thing is certain, 
that if success depends upon sustained 
effort, tact, and enthusiasm, process has 
found the right man. 


A Straight Talk to Process Engravers. 


By J. C. Teachenor. 


HIS article was written for the 
benefit of American process 
engravers and appeared in the 
Photo - Engravers Bulletin for 

January, but is so completely suited to 
the present position of the engraving 
industry of this country that we venture 
to reprint it :— 

In 1842 a man whom the world has since 


agreed to crown the prince of newspaper 
reporters, travelled up and down the length 
and breadth of this country and recorded 
what he saw. Probably the American 
people have never been angered by a more 
trenchant list of disagreeable truths. The 
fact that Mr. Chas. Dickens’ stay was too 
brief to give him access to some inner 
circles, where he might have added some 
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delightful observations to his record of 
things easily in sight, did not make the 
record, such as it was, less true. 

Even at that time an evil, which was 
later greatly enlarged by the demoralisa- 
tion following the Civil War, was readily 
apparent asa hindranceto progress. Mr. 
Dickens said :— 

* One great blemish in the popular mind 
of America, and the prolific parent of an 
innumerable brood of evils, is Universal 
Distrust. 

* Another prominent feature is the love 
of ‘smart dealing,’ which gilds over many 
a gross breach of trust » 

There is more, but this is the gist of the 
matter. And right now it is a mighty, an 
important matter; for, gentlemen, it lies 
to-day at the root of many of the troubles 
we are having in the engraving business. 

At the time when Dickens wrote, there 
were men engaged in business, individuals 
in every part of the country, to whom 
honesty, truth, honour were words of 
settled and definitely accepted meaning. 
These were men whose pledged word was 
a bond, who knew no grade in honesty, 
that quality which produces frankness, 
sincerity, and integrity. Such men have 
honoured every profession and trade from 
that day to this, and—let us thank God 
for it!—their example has fruited in the 
call for a square deal and absolute, not 
relative, faith and honesty in all relations 
of which we hear everywhere to-day. 

It cannot be said that “honesty is one 
thing and business another," and that 
“truth is one thing and trade another." 
All trade, all commerce, all credit is 
founded on truth. Truth is the back- 
bone of confidence, and confidence is the 
keynote of trade. 

And in order that a given line of trade 
may succeed in its relations with the out- 
side world to which it sells, its members 
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must begin by being wholly honest with 
themselves and with one another. 

There is no commercial transaction that 
can be cited in which there is not involved 
this question of confidence in the truth 
and honesty of at least one of the con- 
tracting parties. The merchant who 
makes no special boast of commercial 
probity may attempt to justify the sale of 
short-weight packages as “commercial 
custom," and may seek to palliate the 
offence of adulterating his goods on the 
score of “exigencies of unfaircompetition." 
The man who professedly throws the 
weight of his influence into the work of 
an organisation framed to do away with 
unfair competition and to raise the 
standards of the product sold, should 
hesitate to go into the market in person 
or by proxy to practise the opposite 
methods. 

Never before have so many realised 
that the salvation of the engraving 
business depends upon co-operation for 
the benefit of all. There is no question 
of doubt as to the general desire to do 
away with the abuses and customs that 
have dragged us all down and made us 
victims of a relentless battle of competi- 
tion in which we have had no regard for 
the rights of our competitor, and which 
has furnished the food upon which failure, 
discouragement, and bankruptcy thrives. 

We have been fortunate in getting to- 
gether and frankly conferring to the end 
that our troubles may be lightened, and to 
lay out a road to prosperity in which we 
may all walk in harmony and mutual con- 
fidence. We have arrived at a point, 
however, where we must give strict 
attention. to our deeds as well as our 
words. Allthe good that has been accom- 
plished can be nullified by acts that are 
not consistent with our preaching. In 
this respect we have a grave responsibility, 
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not only to ourselves, but especially to 
our brothers—our competitors. 

In discussing this question, I wish to be 
frank, and if I shall have to tramp on any 
toes, I assure the owner that there is no 
personal intent, and no malice; but it is 
necessary in a broad sense to clear the 
path for the general good and with the 
hope that hereafter no one among us will 
have his toes exposed. We must be 
honest and sincere with ourselves and 
our fellows. As has been stated many 
times before in these conventions, there 
is to be no attempt on the part of our 
organisation to fix prices or in any way to 
stifle fair competition. The whole object 
of the splendid cost-finding movement has 
been to allow everyone to find out for 
himself what his product costs, and it is 
taken for granted that he will not there- 
after be fool enough to sell below cost. 
We believe that the statistics of cost as 
reported by experts from the figures shown 
by the average in several shops in several 
cities are correct, and are very nearly in 
line with the results shown from past 
records in our own plants. We believe 
that these figures are pretty generally 
acknowledged, and there is a general desire 
to apply them practically in our every-day 
pricing. But it avails us nothing if we 
come into these conventions and insistently 
preach these facts and go out and cut the 
prices below even our former lowest rates. 
In what light do we put ourselves when 
we assure our brethren in convention that, 
for instance, our artist time ranges in cost 
from 91 cents to $1.59 per hour, and that 
we are figuring upon that basis, and our 
competitor finds that we have taken an 
order from his customer at 60 cents per 
hour? Do we not put ourselves under the 
suspicion of being compelled to charge for 
a greater number of hours than were 
actually consumed, or of losing money for 


the sake of getting the order away from 
our competitor? Can we afford to risk 
the reputation of our firm for high-class 
product by being willing to wrestle in the 
dust with the Cheap John for a measly 
bone wrapped in adollar? Is it right and 
sincere for us to endeavour to uphold our 
price in our own city or immediate territory 
and go into the backyard of our distant 
competitor and carry off his sustenance 
because he is honestly endeavouring to 
hold to a rate that allows him a profit, or 
compel him to demoralise his own market 
to protect it from us? Yes, as Sherman 
said, ** War is hell," but this kind of com- 
petition is “ heller." How can we expect 
to secure the confidence of the engravers 
willing to ask a fair price if the members 
of our own organisation are not willing to 
recognise our rights, and at least meet us 
onequalterms? I am not arguing against 
the right kind of competition. If you can 
give your customer a quality and a service 
that is superior, you ought to have the 
business, no matter where it is located. 
It ought not to be necessary for you to 
pare off all your profit that you may have 
enough volume to allow you to make more 
profits on your regular business with 
customers that are distinctly yours. 

This brings us also to another point of 
ethics that is not Utopian. Every firm 
has a line of old and steady customers 
whose business is profitable. Do we pro- 
tect one another with them? Is it an 
evidence of enterprise on our part to 
recognise no line of rights on the part of 
our competitor in his trade? If we single 
out these desirable people and by every 
argument and price pry the customer loose 
from the competitor, are we accomplishing 
a desirable ''live-wire" act? Let that 
competitor lose the business—he can 
come back and get even by getting your 
best customer away fron, you! I under- 
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stand that in other lines of business they 
have better ethics. In Europe, especially, 
they recognise that in the end it is better 
to let each firm be undisturbed in its 
clientage than to be eternally switching it, 
in the process of which the price standard 
must necessarily be lowered to all. In 
other words, we take the dollars out of 
one another's pockets, and no new business 
is created. Out our way we have recog- 
nised these things, and until lately there 
has been no change in conditions. We 
have a hundred per cent. membership in 
the Kansas City Engravers' Club, and we 
have been able to maintain a generally 
fair average of prices. But we have felt 
that we have not been backed up by out- 
siders in our efforts. On the contrary, 
some have taken advantage of them. How 
can you expect local clubs to succeed if in 
upholding their prices their business is 
taken away from them by the people who 
in our conventions have pleaded with us 
to ask the price? No other thing than 
this kind of insincerity will as surely and 
quickly kill our organisation. In this 
matter of practical encouragement we 
must square our words by our actions. 
There must be a certain amount of 
ethics in competition. The old idea, so 
long harped upon by the ignorant and 
misguided, that ** competition, even though 
unfair, is the life of trade," is exploded. 
[t is now known to be the death of trade. 
We should become alive to the fact that 
there is only a limited amount of business 
in the engravingline. Wecannot increase 
or create more by scrambling and price- 
cutting, but should recognise that all of 
us constitute a big engraving family that 
must handle what there is, and see that 
while no customer is overcharged, none 
gets our service without a fair profit, to 
which we are entitled. Speakers at our 
meetings have frequently in the past con- 
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fessed that their original ideas of running 
large plants and gobbling everything in 
sight had been replaced by a content to 
do a smaller volume at a fair profit, thus 
making more money and allowing the 
competitor a chance also to do better. 

Whatever a man's trade, occupation, or 
profession may be, if he does not in his 
business transactions deal fairly, honestly, 
and justly with all men, including his com- 
petitor, he stands in the way of his own 
final success, and thwarts the efforts of 
organisation. We must accept these 
facts not only as a body, which is easy, 
because men collectively are always ready 
to assume obligations which they expect 
to bind only their fellows, but also in- 
dividually, with the determination to live 
and act by these principles, no matter 
how it hurts at first. Until this is done, 
all further effort to improve conditions in 
this particular trade are useless. 

Men have appeared at meeting after 
meeting with arrays of figures to prove, 
and have proved, the cost of making our 
product to the satisfaction of reasonable 
men, and then some among the demon- 
strators send out emissaries to struggle 
for work at rates which, if their former 
statements were sincerely made, cannot 
be characterised as other than insane. 
According to their own cost figures, they 
must lose heavily in each contract, or else 
take advantage of a slippery-worded 
contract to deliver an inferior product 
when the best is guaranteed, or as an 
alternative, load the bill with a burden of 
extra charges sufficient to make up for 
this loss. 

The buying public is thus continuously 
demoralised and the standards of value 
for our product depreciated, and every 
year a fresh crop of customers educated 
to believe that engravers as a body are 
tricksters, engaged in a business producing 
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large profits, and with no real standards 
of either quality or value. 

Through the entire territory, including 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Utah, the popular idea to-day 
is that the top price for copper half-tones 
should be 124 cents, and from that down 
to 9 cents. This has been wholly brought 
about by continuous bad faith among 
engravers. : 

A continuance of the tactics with which 
the fall campaign for 1911 has opened up 
will, not through the action of anyone's 
individual spite or malice, but by the in- 
evitable operation of natural laws, bring 
into a like condition all of the territory 
west of the Mississippi to the Rocky 
Mountains, from Oklahoma to Montana. 

Especially is this true in regard to 
school work. The rates quoted on this 
line are rapidly demoralising all the 
printers who become cognisant of the fact 
that customers who buy only once a year 
are offered rates far below those at which 
they themselves can buy work sold under 
ostensibly equal conditions throughout the 
year, and they are led constantly to fight 
for like rates on their steady, transient 
orders. 

Worse than this, every such contract 
educates a number of young men in each 
school, live young men who are to become 
business men and our customers of next 
year, to false standards of engraving 
values, and to the entertainment of con- 
temptible opinions regarding the trade 
and those who practise it. 

The exceptional rate is too rapidly be- 
coming the rule, and the former self- 
respecting, profitable price for plain work 
is regarded as a price de luxe. We are 
the creators of our own future field of 
activity, and a line of action that poisons 
all its soil does not promise well for the 
future harvest. 


We are up to a point now where it is no 
longer worth while to meet and listen to 
cost statistics and flne talk, to feast to- 
gether, slap one another on the back and 
part. Truth and honour, the honesty of 
actions which scorns the profit of evasions; 
must from now on be the dominant 
factors, else we may better save our 
money and stay at home. 


Picture Gallery Work. 


By A. J. Bull. 


HE following remarks are intended 
to be of service to those who 
have to copy pictures away from 
the photographic studio, in which 

case the photographer no longer has the 
advantage of properly squared-up cameras 
and copyboards and of the practically 
invariable light of arc lamps. . 

Perhaps the chief trouble of picture- 
gallery work is the reflecting of the gilt 
frames on the opposite wall and other 
light objects by the protecting glass. In 
some of our principal galleries the glasses 
are held in by small bolts and can be 
removed if permission be obtained. When 
this is not possible, then much may be 
done by covering up windows and light 
objects with black cloths, but an effective 
way of avoiding reflections is to have a 
large black cloth that can be placed 
immediately in front of the camera. This 
should be sufficiently large to prevent any 
reflections showing in the glass from the 
position of the lens. A portable frame 
for this purpose may be made from a 
bamboo lantern screen, or it may often 
be extemporised, as, for instance, by stand- 
ing a tall step-ladder over the camera, 
lashing a pole across the top, and hanging 
a black cloth from this. A slit should 
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be cut in the cloth and loosely laced 
together with black cord so that the lens 
can look through a small opening. The 
arrangement usually increases the ex- 
posure, as it cuts off some of the light. 
When the picture is high up the difficulty 
is greatly increased by the necessity of 
building a scaffolding up to the requisite 
height. For work of this class the lens 
should be in a black mount, not in bright 
brass, because this is apt to show even 
when it is surrounded by a black cloth. 
The high polish and laquered brass fittings 
so often seen on well-made cameras are 
certainly of no practical advantage to the 
photographer, and it is now possible to 
procure high-class lenses and cameras 
with a dull black finish. 

In focussing great care must be exer- 
cised that the image is quite square on 
the focussing screen. To ensure this the 
camera should be set up as nearly opposite 
the middle of the picture as possible. A 
simple way of finding a position on the 
floor which is opposite the middle line 
of the picture is to hold one end of a 
piece of string at one lower corner of the 
picture, while an assistant takes the other 
end with a piece of chalk attached and 
draws an arc onthe floor. A second arc 
is drawn from the opposite lower corner 
and the camera placed at the intersection 
of the arcs, or if this does not give the 
right position to obtain the reduction 
needed, then another pair of arcs may be 
drawn with a different length of string 
and the position of the camera will be 
somewhere on the line joining the inter- 
sections. If the reduction is considerable 
then some simple form of view-finder 
may be used to get the distance roughly, 
but a little movement along the line 
indicated above will rapidly find the 
position. The camera should be raised 
to the height of the middle of the picture 
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if possible, and then the image measured 
to make certain that the top and bottom 
are both of the same length and that the 
two sides are also equal. They probably 
will be equal if the above adjustments 
have been well made; but if not, a slight 
movement of the camera will put this 
right. For these measurements a trans- 
parent celluloid rule divided in millimetres 
is useful. A magnetic compass mounted 
in a square piece of wood has been 
suggested for use in setting the camera 
back parallel to the picture. It would 
be a simple and effective instrument if its 
use were not rendered uncertain by the 
large amount of iron present in most 
buildings. It occasionally happens that 
the picture is not in a frame, or perhaps 
can be removed from its frame to a better 
light. It should then be held in a vertical 
easel if procurable, but if only an ordinary 
easel is available on which it rests 
slopingly, then the camera must be tilted 
so that the back is at the same angle 
and the lens raised, not swung, to bring 
the image on the plate. To make this 
adjustment, which must be done carefully, 
some form of clinometer is needed. A 
piece of cardboard or thin wood with a 
plumbob hanging across it will answer. 
Place this flrst against the picture, the 
card being at right angles to its surface, 
and note the position of the string on the 
card. Then apply the card to the camera 
back, when the string should come to the 
same mark. This is a good test to apply in 
any case, because the photographic plate 
should be parallel to the picture. However 
the latter may be held, it should not rest 
close to anything light in colour, for 
such an object may be reflected in the 
varnish of the picture. For instance, 
a picture resting on a deal box may 
reflect the box sufficiently to show in the 
negative. 
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With an ordinary tripod the legs are 
liable to slip on a polished floor. Corks 
put on the points of the legs will help to 
prevent this to some extent, or the camera 
may be stood on mats, but an excellent 
plan is to have three narrow slips of 
wood, like printer's furniture, of the 
requisite length all held together at one 
end with a small bolt and butterfly-nut. 
A series of notches should be cut at equal 
intervals along each of the strips. This 
arrangement can be opened out and laid 
on the floor and the camera legs stood 
on it, when there will be no trouble due 
to the camera slipping. 

The lighting should be even, and should 
fall obliquely on the picture. This is 
generally procured with ease, as most 
galleries are lit from the roof or high side 
lights. A strongly oblique light may be 
used to throw out the brush-marks into 
relief. 

If the pictures are to be reproduced in 
monochrome then a really panchromatic 
plate must be used, which may bepurchased, 
or may be produced by bathing an ordinary 
plate in a mixture of pinachrome and 
pinacyanol solutions. A suitable yellow 
filter is necessary to subdue the effect of 
the blue sensitiveness of the plate, and 
it should be held in front of or behind 
the lens in a fitting that does not strain 
it. This is on the supposition that the 
pictures are in colour. For wash draw- 
ings and pen-and-ink sketches an ordinary 
plate will suffice if they are really black- 
and-white; but if, as is often the case, there 
are brownish tints, then the panchromatic 
plate is to be preferred, especially if the 
proper tone values are to be preserved. 
For three-colour work similar plates are 
necessary, together with carefully adjusted 
colour filters. In either case the exposure 
is a matter of importance. In three- 
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colour work especially no pains ought to 
be spared to ensure that the exposures 
are correct and correspond in the three 
negatives. A most suitable test for this 
is to include in the negatives the image 
of a strip of grades from black to white. 
This strip need not be correctly exposed 
itself, but the images of it in the three 
negatives should be as closely alike as 
possible. The ratios of the exposures 
through the three fllters and the speed of 
the plate under the blue one should be 
known by careful tests made before going 
to the gallery, and the value of the light 
checked by an actinometer. On dark 
winter days, when the light is feeble, the 
actinometer is liable to fail and then 
pieces of P.O.P. may be exposed by the 
picture, while the exposure is progressing, 
until these darken to tints which must 
have been previously determined under 
better conditions. This part of the work 
should be done carefully, and not too 
much reliance placed upon experience. 
There is plenty of scope for experience 
in judging the allowance to be made for 
the character of the original. The ex- 
posures may be many times as much for 
a dark oil painting as for a light water- 
colour sketch. In any case the exposure 
should be sufficient, so that all the 
detail of the darker tones is recorded, 
and in cases where the contrast in the 
original is great, the development may 
be made with dilute developer to ensure 
that the high-lights shall not be over- 
dense. 

One most important point is that the 
lens should be one which is suitably 
corrected for colour and gives images 
of identical sizes through the three 
filters. Difficulty of register due to 
this cause is often encountered in large 
work. 
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e Squaring and Bevelling of 


By Engineer Johannes Haubold. Translated by Mr. H. Entwistle. 


WING to the largely increased use 
of illustrations in present-day 
printing, the modern letter- 
press forme is often a very 

complex affair. It is therefore of the 

utmost importance that every unit which 
goes to build up the complete forme, such 
as type, printer's furniture, process blocks, 
etc., should be perfectly flat, parallel, and 
right-angled; so that when the forme is 

“locked up” ready for printing the whole 

of the elements can be bound together in 

one solid mass. 

Typefounders have long recognised the 
importance of making type to comply with 
the above requirements, and if block- 
makers would only endeavour to obtain a 
similar degree of accuracy in the squaring 
and bevelling of their blocks we should 
hear very few complaints from the printer 
about the rising of type and quads in the 
forme when printing. 

There are two methods in general use 
for the bevelling and squaring of process 
blocks, viz., one by means of a hand 
plane, and the other by means of a 
machine in which the necessary cutters 
are fixed in a quickly-revolving head or 
chuck. 

Whichever method be used for bevelling 
a plate,it is necessary to start with a base 
line from which the other three sides can 
be set out at right angles. Therefore, 
first of all rulea line say along the bottom 
edge of the plate by means of a hard steel 
point and a steel straight-edge, the other 
three sides then being marked at right 
angles by means of the steel point and a 
steel square, of course marking them in 


their correct positions with reference to 
the margins of the picture, the superfluous 
metal being afterwards removed by means 
of a guillotine or a circular saw. 

For hand-squaring and bevelling of 
plates a plane is used similar in construc- 
tion to the. ordinary joiner's plane, but 
constructed wholly of metal. This is 
arranged to work in guiding grooves on a 
large flat metal plate, and on the latter 
there is fixed a “stop” in a position at 
right angles to the guiding grooves of the 
plane. 

When hand-bevelling, before proceeding 
to cut the rabbet or bevel it is better to 
plane the edges of the plate perfectly true 
as follows, viz. one side is flrst planed 
exactly up to the marked line; this planed 
side is then held firmly against the right- 
angled stop previously mentioned, and 
the second side planed up to marked line 
on that side; test the two sides with the 
steel square, and if they do not form a 
perfect right angle, plane one of them 
again until they are perfectly true; thetwo 
remaining sides are then treated in like 
manner. The bevelling plane can be used 
for this purpose if the plate is packed up, 
on the bedplate, say, by means of a piece 
of cardboard or scrap metal, so that the 
plane only takes the cut off the edge of 
the plate. 

The usual forms of rabbet or bevel are 
those shown in figs. 1 and 2. "The first is 
used for plates which are to be nailed on 
to wood mounts, and the second for plates 
which are to be clamped or soldered to 
metal mounts. 

Hand-bevelling planes generally take 
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the cut from the top of the plate, the cuts 
being taken successively deeper by means 
of a screw, which regulates the position 
of the cutting blade in the plane. Fig. 4 
shows how the blade of the plane forms 
the bevel, and fig. 5 how the position of 
the blade is regulated for depth of cut. 
Between each cut the plate should be 
withdrawn from the line of cut, so that 
the plane does not come into contact with 
it on the return stroke. Do not attempt 
to remove too much metal at one cut; itis 
much better and safer to take successive 
light cuts. It is also very important to 
have the plane blade correctly adjusted 
and well sharpened. Fig. 6 shows the 
correct cutting edge of a plane blade suit- 
able for zinc, and that of fig. 7 one suitable 
forcopper. Thecorrect cutting angle (fig. 
8) is 55°. In such a bevelling plane it is 
also possible to use a blade like fig.‘9 for 
cutting off pieces of metal. For this 
purpose the bedplate is provided with a 
groove so that the cutter can go right 
through the metal sheet. 

Hand-bevelling is, however, only done 
iasmall establishments; in largebusinesses 
a special machine is used. Such a bevel- 
ling machine is shown in fig. 10; and as 
can be seen, it consists of a belt-driven 
shaft to which is fastened a revolving 
head carrying the cutters. This head 
should be run at a speed of 3000 revolu- 


The cutter head is 


tions per minute. 
arranged to take two cutters, one for 
forming the bevel, and the other for 


cutting through the plate. The bevelling 
cutter has the form of fig. 11, and the 
dividing cutter that of fig. 12. The correct 
position of the cutters in the head is a 
matter of importance. This is easily 
found as follows: Place a sheet of paper 
on the bed-plate of the bevelling machine, 
in such a position that it lies underneath 
the revolving head; now place the dividing 
cutter in the groove made for its reception, 
and fix it, by means of the screws provided, 
in such a position that when the head is 
revolved the point of the cutter just 
touches the surface of the paper without 
cutting through it. Now substitute for 
the paper a thin piece of card such as two- 
or three-sheet Bristol board, and fix the 
bevelling cutter in the other groove so 
that the cutting point just touches the 
surface of the card when the head is re- 
volved. This method will give the correct 
depth of cut, viz. one in which the 
plate is almost cut through, the excess 
metal being afterwards broken off by 
hand. 

The sharpening angle of the cutters is 
45', as shown in fig. 13. For forming 
bevel edges like that shown in fig. 2, the 
bevelling and dividing cutters have the 
forms shown in figs. 14 and 15. A gauge 
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is generally supplied with each machine, 
showing the exact shapes to which the 
cutters should be ground, and this should 
be strictly adhered to. 

A movable gauge is arranged on the 
machine for indicating the correct position 
in which the plate is to be clamped for 
bevelling. In order to determine the 
position of this gauge a piece of scrap 
zinc or copper is fastened in the machine 
by means of the vice provided for this 
purpose, and a trial cut made. The gauge 
is then moved so that its edge coincides 
exactly with the inside edge of the cut, 
andis then firmly clamped in this position. 
The gauge will then exactly indicate 
where the cuts will be made on the 
plates. 

The machine is also provided with two 
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other movements, one of which is for 
raising and lowering the table, thus 
regulating the depth of the cut, and the 
other is used for causing the table which 
carries the plate to pass with a steady 
motion underneath the cutters. 

The direction of rotation of the cutter 
head must be opposite to that of the 
material to be cut, as shown in flg. 17. 

The above description applies to means 
for squaring and bevelling the metal plates 
only. For squaring the edges of the wood 
mounts a separate plane, which in some 
cases can be used on the same bed- 
plate as the bevelling plane, or a special 
machine, is used. This machine is known 
as a rotary edger or trimmer, and is 
somewhat similar in construction to the 
bevelling machine. The cutter head is, 
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however, so arranged that the cut is taken 
from the edge of the wood, and not from 
the top, as in the bevelling machine. For 
this purpose the position of the cutter 
head is lower in relation to the table than 
in the case of the beveller (see figs. 18 and 
19). The forms of cutter required are 
shown in fig. 20, ** a," * b," “c”; these are 
fixed in the face of the cutter head. 

[n use it is necessary for both cutters to 
commence to cut the mount at precisely 
the same moment, and also that both 
knives take exactly the same depth of cut, 

Fig. 20, '* a," shows a cutter suitable for 
squaring the edges of mounted blocks, że. 
block and wood mount at one operation. 
Fig. 20, *b," is used for metal only, and 
fig 20, “c,” for wood only. 

It is necessary to sharpen the knives 
often, because dull knives are soon made 
hot by the friction against the wood, and 
through the overheating are made un- 
usable. 

The position of the knives for cutting 


Fig. 22 


wood as shown in fig. 21, flg. 22, shows the 
position for type high cuts. 

Another type of machine for squaring 
the edges of mounts is also now on the 
market, and is known as a “Bowler.” 
This machine is provided with a 
large revolving face-plate, carrying two 
large knives, similar in construction to the 
blades of a joiner's plane. In front of this 
revolving face-plate, and at right angles 
to it, is flxed a stationary bed-plate. In 
use, the wood mount is placed flat on the 
bed-plate and pushed by hand against the 
revolving knives until one side is perfectly 
straight. The straight side is placed 
against a right-angled stop which is pro- 
vided on the bed.plate, and the second 
side of the mount pushed against the 
revolving blades until it is perfectly 
straight and at right angles to the flrst 
side. The third and fourth sides are then 
treated in like manner. 

As in all high-speed machines, good 
attention and oiling will be well repaid. 
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A Few Notes on Engravers’ Valuation 


and Insurance. 
By Frank Colebrook. 


ND first upon the Average Clause 
as so often embodied in fire 
policies. 

Fire offices appear to have 
devised this for purposes which have little 
natural relation to the ordinary circum- 
stances and conditions of the process 
engraver. Their reasoning seems to have 
connected up with facts and followed a 
line as under :— 

“We are insuring this soap factory, or 
department of a soap factory, for £5000. 
As we see it, it is not carrying a stock of 
soap exceeding that sum. Yet we are 
frankly told, or if not frankly told, we 
shrewdly suspect, that every now and then 
it suits the soap-makers to have £15,000 
or £20,000 worth of soap on the premises. 
If burnt out at such a time of full stocking, 
the loss, to be sure, is theirs, so far as the 
damage exceeds £5000. But the fact of 
their suffering through a risk they accepted 
with full knowledge, does not alter the 
fact that we also have suffered to this 
extent, that our risk of any fire occurring 
was temporarily greatly increased, and 
that without our knowledge, and without 
our receiving or being entitled to receive 
anything in respect of that temporarily 
enhanced risk. It may well be that the 
dumping down of £20,000 worth of stock 
of this description in premises which, at 
the time of the fire contract being signed, 
held only £5000 worth, and seemed de- 
signed for a stock in the near region of 
£5000—it may conceivably be that that 
excess has increased our fire risk not by 
4 but by 40. And anyhow, if our risks 
are in fact to be jumping up and down, 
our price for insurance ought to corre- 


spond, not to the minimum, but to a mean 
of its figures; to the average; and we must 
insist upon an Average Clause." 

Now, that seems at first glance to have 
little or no relation to engravers, whose 
stock, apart from a few bottles of collodion 
and the like, would not be considered a 
very bad fire risk to start with, and who 
do not stock goods in the sense of a 
manufacturer's use of that term. 

Yet there are metropolitan, and probably 
there are provincial engravers, who have 
found themselves obliged to insure under 
the Average Clause, and who thus are 
never, or at any rate are not always quite 
sure, as to how they would fare in case of 
a fire. Engravers whose works are not 
all under one roof are natural subjects for 
this insistence. 

The first hint is tolook carefully into the 
precise words of the policy as regards this 
particular Average Clause, and it may be 
well to arrange the insurance under advice 
of specialist insurance brokers. I have 
been painfully impressed with the light- 
hearted laxity with which even successful 
firms in the metropolis have been chancing 
things in the matter of their fire agree- 
ments. Far less thought and precision 
than they ordinarily devote to the execu- 
tion of a 15s. order have been given by 
some of them to the life-and-death con- 
cern of restoration after a fire's calamity. 

A second important matter is as to 
provision for customers’ goods. Some- 
times engravers are entrusted with goods 
of very great value. They may well be 
exposed to the risk that a bad fire occur- 
ring at a moment when such goods were 
in their custody would be followed by a 
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bad settlement because they were for the 
moment very markedly under-insured. It 
might be held that they must divide the risk. 

Again, say an engraving plant is worth 
£2000 at a given date. But business is 
good. A machine etcher or two are in- 
stalled. Other additions are made. It is 
intended to insure for £3000 or more, 
but while this is being talked about and 
delayed a fire occurs. I fear the office 
may decline to pay £1500 even for a 
clear £1500 damage—a £1500 which they 
admit. ‘Granted that you cannot re- 
place your goods in present condition 
and present efficiency under £1500, we 
can’t pay more than £1200 (or some figure 
well under £1500), because you were 
normally under-insured." That is, even 
without a single bit of customers’ property 
on your place, you were under-insured. 

Some engraving firms take needless 
risks because they write their plant 
values down too low. It is true that a 
. figure arrived at by the outworking of a 
strict and ruthless depreciation does not 
carry with it an admission that that is 
the proper figure for all purposes. It is 
not the practice of flre offices, at any 
rate of the more reputable offices, to 
insist on such a figure as committing the 
firm to the acceptance of it in full 
discharge. But that grace of usage 
should not be relied on to too great an 
extent. [n course of my valuing work I 
have known a figure set against engraving 
plant in the books which was not quite a 
fourth of what would be needed to replace 
it in its then condition and efficiency on 
the open market, as between a willing 
buyer and a willing seller. Now I say 
that firm was running an outrageous risk; 
that it would be immeasurably more by 
luck than judgment (in common phrasing) 
that it would come well out of a fire 
ordeal, if it came well out at all. 


As a fact, that firm regularised its 
position by having an independent valua- 
tion; whereby it did what is always 


done in such cases—it effected a virtual 


transfer of the onus of proof. I wish to 
be clearly understood in using the words 
"transfer of the onus of proof." Of 
course the burnt-out engraver must 
satisfy the fire office that he had in his 
place at the time of the fire the goods he 
declares were there; for conceivably he 
might have sold or removed some of them 
after the independent valuer last saw them. 
But once that is established—and its 
establishment should not be difficult, seeing 
how many staff witnesses there would be if 
dispute arose—once that is established, it 
is for the fire office assessor to prove that 
those bits of scratched glass called screens 
were only worth a trifing sum, and were 
not worth the few hundred pounds which 
the independent valuer affirms and per- 
sistently maintains represented the true 
figure. Itis for the fire valuer to prove that 
some “optical flats" which he can put in 
his waistcoat pocket are pretty enough toys 
for, say, 5s., and are not worth the pounds 
which the outside valuer again affirms. 

And he can’t do it. The outside man, 
with far greater special knowledge and 
with every advantage of the position, must 
win in that controversy. 

It is for the fire valuer to contend that 
screens and flats and the like are movable 
goods (should the allocation of parts 
of the insurance policy point to him an 
interest in doing so); “ movable goods," 
not parts of a machine. 

' And it is for the outside valuer to say 
that the camera is the  engraver's 
“machine,” and certainly his “fixture” 
(machines and fixtures commonly go 
together), and that these screens have no 
function or meaning save as they are 
present and used in the camera. They 
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are parts of the machine; despite that (in 
the fire office’s interest as much as the en- 
graver's) they may be at night taken away 
from the camera and kept in a strong room. 
Besides, they can't all be in cameras,since 
they exceed the cameras in number, 
many varieties of ruling being wanted. 
None the less these bits of scratched 
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glass, so inexpensive-seeming, are actually 
very dear, and are parts of a machine. 

That declaration the fire valuer, meeting 
the engraver's valuer, must disprove. And 
he can't. 

Clearly, the outsider's valuation has put 
a very great deal more actuality into the 
fire protection paid for by the engraver. 


On “ Sitting on the Fence." 


By E. A. Walmisley, Secretary of the Process Engravers’ Association. 


HE attitude may be defined as that 
of one who, either from necessity 
or choice, maintains (occasion- 
ally only with considerable 

difficulty) a position of neutrality while 
others play the game. 

It is often difficult, because a rapid 
descent, either backward or forward, is at 
all times imminent, and if of the former 
variety it is more than likely to be 
undignified. 

Where the attitude is one of real 
necessity, it is hardly fair to criticise, 
but where, as in the majority of cases, 
it is purely one of choice it may be 
permitted very seriously to question its 
wisdom. 

Occasionally the position does not 
resolve itself into two clear divisions of 
choice and necessity, and the reasons 
for the attitude may be “mixed,” in 
more than one sense. Where, however, 
the matter is one of choice only it is 
difficult to flnd any logical ground for 
Justification. 

The attitude is, unfortunately, very 
characteristic of the times. It is quite 
possible that the failing was common to 
all ages, but more especially is it in 
evidence at the present age, with its 
complex and far-reaching effects of action 
and reaction. 
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We are so accustomed to looking on 
while others do the strenuous part, and 
the temptation is so insidious in its nature, 
that there is not much wonder when we 
find it carried into business affairs. 

The idea as applied to this trade is, 
of course, that the few shall trouble and 
the majority shall benefit, that the few 
shall go on believing that the whole of 
the trade can be brought together, that 
annual contributions in the form of 
subscriptions are not being wasted, 
that sacrifices of time and energy will 
presently bring their reward. But in 
the meantime the others are doing 
nothing; they are looking on, it may be 
with a kindly criticism, but at any rate 
not affording real assistance; a little 
inexpensive and occasional applause is 
really not much help! 

It may be asked whether the trade has 
ever really recognised its position ; surely 
the time is past when it could only be 
considered as a small, badly- managed, 
limp, and unbusinesslike set of houses, 
struggling along with nothing in common, 
and nothing to be gained by inter-com- 
munication or mutual acquaintanceship. 

If it were not a matter for the greatest 
regret, it would be ludicrous to con- 
template the position of affairs at the 
present time. 
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Open to attack from any quarter 
without the power to retaliate; accepting 
gratefully their allotted share of the 
falling crumbs, and playing into the hands 
of all interested parties by strangling one 
another, why not recognise the mag- 
nificent opportunity which the trade now 
has for establishing a strong position for 
itself ? 

Its products have become an absolute 
necessity to modern existence. Its growth 
and development would have been unique 
in any other age than this, yet it is 
powerless because it is disunited, because 
some prefer to **sit on the fence" and 
watch the others work, rather than come 
along in and lend a hand. 

Suppose for a single instant it were 
suggested that the trade should hence- 
fore measure up blocks on the back 


" Half. Tone and Colour 
Offset Press. 


By Charles H arrap. 


HE persistence with which the 
offset method of printing has 
made itself a power in planog- 
raphy has been so great and 

extensive in detail that it has to some 
measure encroached upon the hitherto 
impregnable ground of the letterpress 
printer in producing both ordinary cross- 
line and colour work, from  photo- 
mechanical originals. | 

As yet the inroad seems but small; 
but as sure as flat-bed lithographic 
machines are largely doomed to fall into 
disuse, owing to the rotary and offset 
rotary machines, so sure will the amount 
of photo-mechanical work be much more 
largely transferred from relief to plano- 
graphic printing. 


instead of on the face, how could such a 
thing be successfully attempted while 
numbers of the smaller firms remain 
outside? Suppose it were proposed that 
negotiations should be entered into with 
the men's unions, or suppose for a 
moment that it became desirable to deal 
with the manufacturers, there must be 
innumerable uses to which the associa- 
tion could be put, if it were strong, active, 
and willing. 

As things are, neither those who are 
“in” nor those who are “out” can make 
a move, the aspirations of the former are 
nullified by the latter, and thus we see 
how futile is the attitude described at 
the head of these notes. 

Is any more necessary? . .. 

Particulars and forms of entry will be 
supplied on application ! 


Blocks for the 


Such a change should not be looked 
upon as in any way a strife amongst the 
actual craftsmen, but simply as an 
evolution of method. The amount of 
printing done will not be decreased; 
rather will it be largely increased because 
the cost of production will be minimised, 
and the possibilities of the public having 
printing will be even greater than at 
present. To many this may seem but 
illusory; yet, if they ponder upon what 
is being done, and how it is done, the 
suggestion will materialise. Take, as an 
example, the growth of the Rembrandt 
process, emanating from Lancaster some 
twenty years ago. This has not robbed 
the letterpress or lithographic printer of 
anything. It has created a market of its 
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own; and has instigated further develop- 
ments, as exemplified in the Saalberg and 
Mertens methods. The uses of these 
latter do to some extent trespass upon 
the ground of the ordinary cross-line 
block in newspaper work, but do not 
displace craftsmen who are ready to take 
up new methods. The printing is carried 
out, in some Rembrandt processes, in a 
different way; but there again the astute 
printer will accommodate himself to the 
new method. 

Where the actual letterpress printer 
may lose some of his work is in the gradual 
use of zinc plates in  planographic 
machines, upon which almost any kind of 
work can be transferred. This is in 
progress in various firms, and must be- 
come more common as the advantages 
are appreciated. 


ADVANTAGES OF OFFSET PRINTING. 


" These advantages are real, and form a 
strong factor in the change of method. 

Perhaps the strongest point from the 
public aspect is that by planographic 
methods the printing can be done upon 
any class of paper. [tis no use burking 
the fact that the art papers and papers 
with a superfine flnish are difficult to 
look at for any considerable length of 
time. Those who turn over the pages of 
our trade papers, too many of which are 
printed in small type, cannot help placing 
the page at a certain angle to avoid the 
glassy reflection. There are printers, 
and others, who will combat this view; 
but they are probably not large readers, 
or always read their proof upon dull 
galley slips. The trouble is increased in 
gaslight. It is doubtful if so many novels 
would be read if they were printed on 
art papers. 

Were it not for the real importance of 
this matter as it affects public eyesight 
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detrimentally, such stress would not be 
placed upon it. It has a much wider 
bearing than at first appears. Those who 
remember the early production of cross- 
line illustrations upon unglazed paper 
cannot forget the controversy which arose, 
and has continued during the whole time 
that highly-glazed paper has been used. 
There are many good printers who have 
tried all kinds of flat-faced paper in order 
to avoid the art papers. This has been 
done, not only to avoid the glaze of the 
art paper, but to get rid of the easy 
destructibility of important works, pro- 
fusely illustrated with cross-line mono- 
tone and coloured subjects. Any effort, 
therefore, which can bring about this 
consummation should be welcomed and 
assisted. The assistance which can be 
given is found in the offset method of 
printing and the production of cross-line 
work suitable for it. 

A second advantage, one which has an 
economic bearing on the first, is the 
capacity which the planographic printer 
has of multiplying the subject to fill the 
plate. It is immaterial whether it be 
pages of type, type-set labels, or process 
illustrations, it can be transferred in- 
definitely at a minimum of cost, as com- 
pared with electros or stereos. Here 
again the process man must lend himself 
to a change in his method, to assist 
the lithographer. The economy of the 
method has already been proved by 
the firms who practise it; and the 
quality of the work meets with general 
appreciation. 

A third advantage, and perhaps n final 
one, so far as necessary in this article, is 
that by the planographic method as 
carried out in the offset process, it 
matters not what the illustration may be, 
it can be printed upon the roughest cover 
paper or thin tissue. 
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THe OFrseT METHOD. 

Having opened the subject with these 
remarks of a general character showing 
the directions in which offset printing is 
affecting and will affect letterpress print- 
ing, it would be convenient to state what 
the offset method is. To explain it to 
those who have not seen it worked, it is 
better to do so by simple illustrations. 
Thus, if in running an ordinary letterpress 
machine the feeder fails to feed a sheet, 
the impression is left upon the cylinder 
cover. If a sheet be fed immediately, 
there will be an impression set off on the 
back, as well as the direct impression. 
The impression on the back may not be 
as good as that on the front, yet it is 
distinct. If, therefore, a machine be so 
arranged that the first impression be 
taken direct from the forme upon an 
indiarubber-covered cylinder, and a 
second cylinder be added to the machine 
to carry the paper and bring it into 
contact with the rubber-covered cylinder, 
an impression will be set off upon the 
paper. The high mechanical efficiency 
of these machines has made it possible 
to obtain these offset impressions of an 
exceptional quality. It is perhaps diffi- 
cult to understand how it is that these 
offset impressions actually use less ink 
than flat-bed or rotary machine impres- 
sions, In a run of any reasonable 
length the amount of ink used is 40 per 
cent, less. 
vidual impression loses little or none of 
its effectiveness. On the contrary, the 
quality of the work has established itself 
as one which claims general admira- 
tion. A mass of type printed by this 
method is even throughout, and is more 
pleasant to read than when printed from 
type. Illustrations in cross-line have a 
fine soft appearance almost devoid of any 
sign of a photo-mechanical origin. This 


But, nevertheless, each indi- 


feature is of great significance, when it is 
required that enlargements should lose, 
as far as possible, the cross-line or me- 
chanical appearance. The offset printing 
method by the rotary machine is of great 
value in its speed of production. In the 
usual course cross-line blocks have to be 
carefully made ready, and are printed at 
perhaps 1000 to 1500 impressions per 
hour. By the offset method the time 
spent in making-ready is eliminated, and 
the speed of production may be as slow 
as 2000 per hour. l 


New PRINTING SURFACES, 


From such a summary of this new 
method of printing, which since 1908 has 
claimed so many supporters, it is clear 
that photo-mechanical craftsmen must 
adapt their methods to the production 
of the correct printing surfaces. This 
means some slight alteration from general 
practice, which can easily be made by 
careful manipulation and close attention. 

In the first place, the planographic 
printer does not want the usual large 
amount of half and quarter tints, as on 
cross-fine monotone blocks. Itis neces- 
sary to reduce this by any high-light 
method in common usage. The negative 
will therefore be much denser, and 
capable of use for any direct method of 
printing upon a sensitised printing surface. 
For this particular purpose the negative 
should not be reversed by prism, as it 
must be in its normal or reading position 
upon the printing plates used in offset 
printing. Should the negative be required 
for the production of an intaglio copper 
plate, it must be reversed by the prism, 
because it will be used to produce a con- 
tact or copied screened positive, for ex. 
posure upon the sensitised plate, where it 
must be in its normal or reading position, 
This produces a negative print as in the 
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ordinary usage for photogravure work. 
The print thus obtained has to be rolled 
up and loaded with resist, in order that 
the positive may be etched into the plate. 
The process craftsmen will adapt them- 
selves to this reversed procedure, and will 
decide for themselves which material is 
best suited for sensitising, in view of the 
picture being etched intaglio. 

The importance of this adaptation can 
only be appreciated when it is known that 
planographic printers are accustomed to 
intaglio plates, and can pull transfers 
from them with much greater ease than 
from relief-etched blocks. If the latter 
be used, it follows that the transferrer 
will first have to pull a transfer from the 
block and reverse it at once, or put it 
down to plate and obtain a reversed 
transfer from that source. As this multi- 
plication of handling can be avoided by 
using an intaglio plate, the latter is dis- 
tinctly the better method. The difficulty 
of pulling transfers from relief blocks lies 
in the fact that the block should be made 
ready so carefully that in taking the im- 
pression the backing and transfer paper 
may be kept quite flat, to avoid being 
pressed into the hollows of the block, 
where it would collect a light halo at 
every point of relief. When the work is 
intaglio, the transferrer can clean the 
plate until no halo can exist. The 
economy of the intaglio plate is twofold, 
as the work from it is more quickly exe- 
cuted, and with less expenditure of mental 
worry or strain. 


CoLour METHODS. 


Thus far the monotone block only has 
been touched upon, leaving for considera- 
tion the colour blocks. As this branch is 
so much a question of taste, and depends 
so largely upon the customer’s wishes, it 
leaves room for a field of experiment. 
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Up to the present time it has not yet 
been demonstrated that the ordinary 
three-colour process for relief blocks is 
equally applicable to planographic print- 
ing. The nearest approach to perfection 
was a print produced last November, as 
the result of very careful study and close 
application. The operator worked with 
the printer and obtained a highly satis- 
factory picture—one which can be re- 
corded as an excellent specimen, and the 
highest standard yet attained. If this 
can be repeated as a matter of business, 
then a large amount of satisfactory three- 
colour litho will result. 

But it cannot be overlooked that in 
printing from a flat surface it is not 
possible to pile up so much ink on the 
work that the same density can be 
obtained as in relief printing, when the 
same set of three-colour inks is used. To 
approach the strength of colour, the 
pigments must be varied. The intensity 
of each pigment must be increased pro- 
portionately to allow for its degradation 
in printing. And the shades of the 
"three-colour inks" must be more in- 
tense or blacker in the blue, browner 
in the red, and but little altered in the 
yellow. 

The production of the colour negatives 
will require attention to meet the case, 
The operator must deal with it as an 
investigator, before the goal is reached. 


There are existing methods where, by 


mechanical adjustment and a close dis- 
crimination of colour, negatives are 
produced from coloured subjects practi- 
cally ready for printing. The colour 
selection apparatus has reached a high 
level of perfection, and leaves but little 
retouching on the negatives—in some 
cases none. It is in this method that no 
cross-line relief blocks or intaglio plates 
are required. The photographic opera- 
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tion begins and ends with the negative; 
the following stages are sensitising and 
printing on thin metal plates, succeeded 
by planographic methods. It is this 
method which was introduced from 
Canada, and has been before printers 
during the last two years. 

In the absence of the possibility of the 
adoption of any one method universally, 
there is still room for the operator to 
produce negatives to be used for direct 
printing upon metal, such plates being 
the basis for the production of such 
other plates as are required to complete 
the colour scheme or embellish the sub- 
ject, either by photography, or assisted 
by drawing the “colours?” upon the 
plates. 

It is in this direction that most of the 
coloured work has been produced; and 
where there are good colour artists 


they will devise schemes incorporating 
the use of photographic outlines with 
flat colour plates, which may do much 
to meet the growing requirements of the 
trade. 

The change, which may very gradually 
pass over the process trade, will be in the 
transformation of a number of the workers 
into more expert operators, whilst the 
etchers will make intaglio plates as well 
as relief blocks; and they should also 
manipulate all the plates printed upon 
directly, to bring them into a condition to 
hand over to the planographic printer. 
Their artistic skill and colour genius will 
be called into activity. The whole com- 
bination of thought and talent will co- 
operate in this newer method in still 
further educating the world, through its 
books, its booklets, its catalogues, and its 
public picture-gallery. 


A Note or Stripping Development. 


HE subject of stripping is engaging 
much more attention as the 
months go by, and it becomes 
increasingly necessary to cast 

about for ever more and more effective 
and more and more economical methods 
in process practice. Of course stripping 
has for a long time been in use in line 
work, the obvious purpose being to secure 
the economy attaching to the etching of 
large plates. The process of line etching 
is not free from its complications, and 
these havecontributed, no doubt, toforcing 
a trend, as regards stripping practice, in a 
direction which we now witness. The 
modern tendency is now towards stripping 
in half-tone work as well as in line. Some 
quite remarkable instances of successful 
working in half-tone stripping have lately 


come before us. We have seen how 
possible it is to make up a print of one 
subject in various sections, each section 
showing a different screen. This result 
has been attained purely by stripping the 
fiim as against reliance upon the possi- 
bility of the successful soldering of various 
pieces of metal. 

Naturally it is an immense advantage 
to carry through a large job at one 
operation; it may well be an advan- 
tage in quite a number of connections 
—in cost, in quality, in ease of man- 
ipulation; in a variety of ways. Strip- 
ping which promotes this unifying would 
have a good case, therefore, even if 
nothing more than this could be said, 
that it assisted the execution of work in 
one operation. 
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It is, moreover, a great advantage inci- 
dental to stripping that it enables the 
engraver to realise the full power of his 
etching machine; and etching machines 
are increasingly in use in even moderately- 
sized workshops. 

It is a notable advantage to be able to 
work half-tone pictures into borders. 
No doubt the fltting of the cut collodion 
films of half-tone into spaces of a border 
is no fool's task; it requires very delicate 
and skilful handling. At the same time, 
the frequency and the success with which 
it is done indicates that there is a large 
fleld of usefulness here; there is much 
more to be done than has yet been 
attempted by the average man. Several 
striking examples of successful stripping 
of this kind have appeared of late in the 
more ambitious magazines or in the high- 
class weekly journals. The Graphic and 
Illustrated London News have shown con- 
spicuously what can be done in the way 
of elaborate stripping. One of these 
journals lately published a commemorative 
number, and in the case of one of its larger 
illustrations as many as nineteen negatives 
were stripped and worked into the border. 
This was done by a comparatively youth- 
ful worker who, to be sure, had addressed 
himself to the special requirement and 
special difficulty of stripping with unusual 
zeal and aptitude. 

A word or two might be added regard- 
ing the modus, The negative, as a rule, is 
stripped dry. The portion which is to be 
stripped is cut round, the film being cut 
through with a round-nosed graver or a 
similar instrument. A piece of paper is 
moistened with diluted acetic acid, and 
this is laid over the film and rubbed down, 
and pieces of negative lifted out on paper 
and inserted into the line border negative, 
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which has already had parts cut out to 
receive the pieces of tone. 

Various readers may perhaps be familiar 
with the older methods of stripping, such 
as stripping wet; and coating with rubber 
and flexible collodion, to strengthen the 
film. These methods are rarely used at 
the present day. The latter one is only 
used nowadays for making collotype 
negatives. In this connection we may 
say that a good deal of work is done in 
breaking a line border into a tint. This 
is effected by making a supplementary 
exposure on a line negative through a 
cross-line screen, white paper being hung 
over the original and a slit stop parallel 
to one of the rulings being placed in the 
lens. 

You see you have already got the line 
image. You hang up white sheet; you 
put in a screen; you then put in a slit 
stop, and what you get are a lot of lines 
right through the whole subject. The 
effect is to lighten the ground, to produce 
a so-called tint effect. | 

These are a very few hasty and in- 
complete and no doubt very imperfect 
words upon the subject of stripping; but 
they may serve, for all their imperfec- 
tions, to introduce the subject again 
to the reader. It is one which is worthy 
of, and which is receiving, considerable 
attention. 

In one of the best engraving establish- 
ments in London quite a lot of attention 
is being paid to it; perhaps as much 
with a view to the larger advantages 
which may be derivable from it later with 
the better progress of technique, as with 
the hope of instant realisation of benefit. 
The instant realisations are, however, by 
our observation and judgment, by no 
means to be despised. 
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The “Disloyalty” of the Engraver: The 


Trade Conferences. 


NB of our foremost statesmen, 
whom we won’t name because 
we don’t want to exasperate 
any opinion hostile to those 

he professes, has lately intimated to the 
universe that British people have an 
extraordinary habit of self-depreciation. 
He bids whomever it may concern take 
note henceforth, whenever this quality 
may next find expression, “that it is only 
our talk,” that we are really strong and 
well and fit and ready. No doubt the 
apologetic and deprecating habit has 
infected our trades as well as the rest 
of our community. We’re never happy 
unless we're miserable; we never feel 
virtuous until we feel that **we've been 
most horful sinners.” 

Just now, we can feel as happy and as 
virtuous as we like; and without even 
the trouble of self-abasement, for the 
reason that all that is being done for us. 
The Printers’ Institute has been con- 
fessing our sins. One of its Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. W. H. Burchell, has 
raised a debate upon “The Disloyalty of 
the Wholesaler.” The disloyalty com- 
plained of takes the form, he suggests, 
of endeavouring to deal direct with 
ultimate buyers of paper or ink or other 
goods, including blocks, instead of 
allowing the printer to have his profit 
for handling. The subject so raised has 
been, as some Americans say, “cussed 
and discussed,” and now it is definitely 
referred to the Council of the Institute 
to consider further and report upon. 

Mr. Burchell has, we think, very good 
general warrant for bringing the matter 
forward. The wholesaler certainly ap- 
pears to have had much the best of things 
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over the last decade or two. Particularly 
in the paper and ink and typefounding 
world large fortunes appear to have been 
made, while the general level of prosperity 
has been high; and it does appear that 
those who can coin money and get, say, 
ten per cent. should not come on a poorer 
Tom Tiddler’s ground picking up some 
of its infrequent gold and silver. Nor 
do we complain particularly of Mr. 
Burchell’s being broadly comprehensive 
and inclusive in his attack. It was 
perhaps his best, or even his only line; 
it showed impartiality, at any rate, and it 
was for us to take care of ourselves in 
our respective spheres. 

What is the gravamen of the charge 
or reproach against the engraver? It is, 
as stated by one experienced printer, not 
that he supplies plates to other than 
printers, for that it is recognised that 
he cannot help doing—it is simply that 
he does not always give the printer 
preferential terms. Now, we want to 
understand just where we are. For our 
position is not quite that of the type- 
founder, to cite one wholesaler also in- 
cluded in the reproach. The typefounder 
can refrain, and, to do him justice, seems 
commonly to be willing to refrain, from 
supplying his specimen books to any but 
printing firms. No doubt it worries 
printers already conscious of a ton or 
two of type in excess of requirements 
to find their customer possessed of a 
founder’s catalogue and suggesting this, 
that, and the other letter for the job, 
involving continual type purchase. The 
engraver’s specimens are less costly and 
more numerous; and they fly about here, 
there, and where they will; and a simple 


policy such as the founder can adopt of 
reserving his specimens for the trade, is 
impossible for the process man. 

He can, of course, restrict his connec- 
tion to the printing trade absolutely. 
Some engravers do this, though we do 
not see that they blazon the fact. It 
seems to us they are entitled to do so, 
and wise to do so, if such rigid exclusive- 
ness is their deliberate business policy. 
But we are far from admitting that at 
this time of the day engravers are fairly 
subject to reproach if they do not choose 
to impose upon themselves this self-deny- 
ing ordinance. 

As to that there are a few facts to 
consider, One is that some printers 
have rather ostentatiously declined to be 
bothered with block “handling.” It 
may be that they have not had enough 
payment for “handling”; it may be that 
some of them have indeed had nothing 
for this service; or it may be that they 
are conscious of a certain misgiving as to 
how the half-tone blocks, by whomever 
made, are going to “come out” in their 
press-room, and so they manifest an 
“early and provident care" not to cut 
themselves off from the resource of abus- 
ing the platemaker, chosen not by them- 
selves but by the customer. 

There is, too, the case of the large printer 
who sets up his own engraving plant, even 
his three-colour half-tone plant. What 
of the disloyalty of the printer if dis- 
loyalties are to be all the talk? There is, 
again, the simple common sense of arith- 
metic. It is difficult to contend that a 
printer's £5 a year is wholesale and a great 
furniture firm's £1000 a year is retail. 
Upon the whole we think it wisdom in the 
matter to come back to the statement 
of one of the speakers, that what is wanted 
is not an assurance impossible, now of 
attainment, that the plate-maker will not 
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supply the non-printer, but that he shall 
give the printer a satisfactory differentiat- 
ing discount. We are not for a moment 
admitting that this practice does not 
exist; but so far as it may anywhere need 
strengthening, the discussions on Mr. 
Burchell's paper, at the two conferences 
called together ad hoc, may undoubtedly 
bear good fruit. 

Process engraving as an important 
trade is only about thirty years old. 
Electrotyping is just seventy-two years 
old. Stereotyping is nearly two hundred 
years old. In so far as plate-making may 
be responsible for printers' too small 
rewards it is the foundry chiefly which 
must answer. No doubt things might 
have been much more satisfactory to-day 
if the foundry heads of the past had been | 
more prescient. The great mistake was 
made in days when the foundry was a 
black shop in almost all its departments, 
when a few grubby entries in a grubby 
book, or even memos on grubby bits of 
paper, stood for the firm’s accountancy; 
when the business had not become a 
business in the full connotation of that 
term, and the business man’s instinct of 
personal relations and inter-relations had 
not been developed. The old electro- 
typers were taken aback by the magni- 
tude of the orders some non-printing 
customers could place, and thoughtlessly 
conceded such terms as didn’t permit of 
a due differentiation in favour of printers 
without injury to the foundry. That mis- 
take is made and cannot be unmade. It 
is useless, as the French say, to look for 
noon at two o'clock; useless to look for 
1860 in 1912. We can but palliate as 
best may be the effects of the uncon- 


sidered mischief. Which means the 
utmost of differentiation as between 
printers and non-printers that the 


necessities of the case will permit. 
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Snowden Ward Memorial. 


HE suggestions that have come to 
hand from many quarters that 
some permanent memorial of 
the late Henry Snowden Ward 

should be undertaken seems likely to 
eventuate in a manner that we feel sure 
will appeal strongly to all the readers of 
The Process Monthly, the magazine upon 
which he lavished so much of his skill 
and technical knowledge. 

A very influential committee has been 
called into existence to devise means by 
which the suggestion can be carried into 
effect, and we think that on the committee 
will be found nearly all the prominent 
names in the photographic and process 
industries. 

It is suggested that an appeal upon 
something like the following lines should 
be made to the photographic world; but 
whether this or some other form of appeal 
is finally adopted, we heartily recommend 
the same to the sympathetic attention of 
our readers, feeling assured they will be 
only too ready to be associated in any 
such movement. A list of the subscribers 
will be published in the photographic press. 

At the meeting of the committee held 
at the Royal Photographic Society on 
February 23rd, it was decided to appeal 
for funds to perpetuate the memory of the 
late Mr. Snowden Ward and the services 
rendered by him in almost every branch 
of photography and process work. 

It is proposed that the funds collected 
shall, according to the expressed wish of 
Mrs, Snowden Ward, be used to benefit 
photographers and process workers in 
need of assistance, either by the establish- 
ment of a photographic charitable fund, 
the support of an apprentice in the photo- 
graphic or process industries, or the award 
of a scholarship for photographic profici- 
ency. The final decision as to either or all 
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of these proposals can be arrived at as soon 
as the amount available be ascertained. 

Subscriptions should be forwarded to 
the hon. treasurer, F. Martin Duncan, 
Spring Croft, Oxted, Surrey. 


£5 or £45. 


might almost as well take for a heading the 

| words “Then and Now." For what falls 

due to be told is by way of a striking illus- 
tration of changes that have come with years. 

Mr, Labouchere's death loosened many 
tongues and stirred many pens ; and particularly 
with comments and stories as to the early days 
of some famous publications, not to say, as to 
Labouchere himself. He was discussed with 
the most extraordinary frankness in the columns 
of his own journal, Truth, and was presented 
as indeed a very curious mixture of a man. In 
the Times there were some details regarding the 
actual starting of Truth. The point was made 
that Truth paid from its first number, so that 
the only expense which Mr. Labouchere could 
very well be said to have incurred in founding 
the journal was the cost of the block for the 
cover. And that was put down at £5. 

Stated thus, the matter looked very attractive. 
We were invited to contemplate a splendid turn- 
over built at the outlay of a £5 note. To be 
sure, the purpose of the Times writer isnot much 
affected by the slight correction we have to 
make. When it is a turnover like that of Truth 
we are considering. it is not of much importance 
whether the original outlay was £5 or £50. But 
it is very interesting to us as a craft to know 
what sort of a price a man like Labouchere, 
keen as he was in so many ways, and even 
penurious as he was in many things, paid for 
his initial cover block about thirty years ago. 

Mr. R. A. Cheffins, the head of the Press 
Etching Company, recently wrote to the Times 
apropos of these interesting reminiscent notes, 
He was able to inform its editor that his was 
the actual hand which had engraved a block 
which Mr. Labouchere commissioned and which 
was used for the cover of the first number of 
Truth, and that the price was not £5 but £45. 
“ Five pounds!” we think we hear some engravers 


exclaim. “Why, that's a sort of present-day 
price. Our fathers, lucky men, were not served 
like that!” 


And in so reflecting they are right. 
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Flan for Getting Prompt Settlements. | 


NE of the first evils calling for 
rectification after a cost system 
has been installed is to teach 
the buyers of printing the 

justice of prompt settlements of accounts. 
One of the best and most ingenious 
schemes we have heard of for the correc- 
tion of this troublesome problem was 
revealed by a communication from a 
Philadelphia printer, who said that the 
most effective method he had been able 
to devise to secure prompt payments was 
the printing of the following notice at the 
bottom of his statements: 

NOTE.—As printed matter is absolutely worth- 
less to any other than the one for whom it was 
intended, it therefore comes under the class of 
labour and not merchandise. Under these con- 
ditions, we must insist on a prompt settlement 
at the expiration of thirty days. 

This reminds the business man that the 
bill for printing is 
different from a 
bill for merchan- 
dise, and when he 
comes to realise 
that fact, prompt 
payment  gener- 
ally follows. 

The artist who 


furnishes the 
pictures to the 
printer, the 


writers who pre- 
pare advertising 
matter, for in- 
stance, to cite 
only two in- 
stances of the 
subsidiary ex- 
penses. often in- 
curred in. fine 
printing, expect 


prompt pay, and get it too. A well-known 
writer of advertising, if his bills are not 
promptly paid, sends along a statement 
with this memorandum on the bottom: 

This is not a bill for merchandise, and should 
not so be considered. It is a bill for labour—a 
pay-roll proposition—and should have been paid 
on delivery of the work, or on the first weekly 
pay-day thereafter. Thank you. 

Abrupt and drastic as this sounds, its 
deviser reports that exception is rarely 
taken to it, and a brief personal explana- 
tion suffices even in those cases to con- 
vince the customer of the justice of the 
claim for prompt settlements. 


DOWN TO THB SPECTRAL BONE. 


We worked for you with right good will 
And wish to God you'd pay your bill ; 
We can not always live on fish, 

And soon shall be as thin as this. 


Drawn by D, M‘Phadden, of Lewiston, Idaho, for his friend, Dr. Houston E. 
Snyder, of Stites, Idaho, 1911, and printed in the Stites Signal. 
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/ The Foundry. 


HERE has been invented by August 
Leuchter an electrolytic deposit- 
ing process for producing a non- 
corrosive steel alloy shell, which 

is said to eliminate all the difficulties here- 
tofore encountered in nickel depositing. 

From a circular issued by the company, 
* we (American Printer) learn thatfor more 
than a year the plates made by this process 
had been printing from curved and flat 
electros and in colour work, runs of and 
exceeding one million from one plate, or 
one set of plates. Because of the fact 
that the molecules forming the new 
deposit are ever so much smaller than in 
the electrolytic deposition of copper, the 
face of a shell so produced is an absolute 
reproduction of the mould surface. The 
usual method of copperising a mould 
surface after blackleading is completely 
omitted, consequently a shell produced on 
a wax mould by this process is equal, it 
is asserted, to a shell produced on a lead 
mould. 

“The cost of production, it is claimed, 
is practically the same as in copper. The 
product is far superiorin wearing capacity 
and printing quality. Plates thus pro- 
duced will not corrode because of ink or 
on being stored away. The most critical 
and thorough investigation of the Leuchter 
process in operation and its product and 
work therefrom is invited by the Electro- 
lytic Process Company, 149 Broadway, 
New York,and electrotypers and publishers 
with electrotyping plants should take 
advantage of the invitation." 

This as it stands is incomplete, and to 
some extent, however unintentionally, is 
misleading. A few comments fall due to 
be made. 
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In the first place, steel is not a metal 
capable of electrolytic deposition. The 
inventor in this American case, a very 
experienced worker along lines of nickel- 
iron solutions, is, of course, well aware of 
this fact aboutsteel. He is using popular 
language, as he no doubt has a right to do. 
At the same time it is our business as 
technical writers to keep to the presenta- 
tion of the actual facts in this connection. 

What can be deposited is something 
which may be harder than steel but it is 
not steel itself. ] 

The:question of the comparative value 
of the lead mould is very little affected by 
any question of doing away with copper 
facing. The beauty of the lead mould is 
that risk of shrinkage is eliminated and 
that there is no need to blacklead the 
mould to produce electrical conductivity. 
Further, it can be hung in a bath which, 
owing to a high voltage, is of such a 
heat as might pretty well melt a wax 
mould. 

The precise advantage of these things 
may be argued about, according to work- 
men's preferences or notions; but clearly 
they are outside such a speciflc matter as 
the growing of a shell straight away in a 
bath without first giving it that hasty 
copper facing. 

On that point, as to the smaller sizes of 
the ion of nickel, the question arises as to 
whether anyone knows how large the 
copper ion is, or how large is the ion in 
the nickel iron bath. The unknown can 
hardly be compared. 

It is questionable if we really know very 
much of what happens in the bath at any 
stage. We observe results, but as to just 
how they come about we are still only 
guessing. Happily like causes do some- 
how or other produce like results. That 
is about all we can be sure of. 


RT is long, and the art of lens study and 


Chit Chat. 
lens application is particularly long. 


A Mr. A. J. Newton and Mr. A. J. Bull 


were working for four years on their paper upon 
lens distortion, which they have just read at the 
Royal Photographic Society | 

One is glad to reflect that they did not keep 
to themselves all the hints they had to convey 
thereanent, ^ Mr. Bull, for instance, contributed 
a notable paper upon this subject to our columns 
some months ago. It will be remembered that 
it was abundantly illustrated with both line 
and half-tone drawings specially made for the 
purpose. The paper referred to above will also 
appear in our next month's issue. 

Great changes have occurred since it was 
announced that Mr. Newton of the Bolt Court 
School was relinquishing his position there so 
as to join Dr. Mees in his works at Croydon. 
Seemingly the great Kodak house had set their 
mind upon securing the Doctor for their New 
York research laboratory, and having come to 
terms with him, are taking over the Croydon 
and Budapest businesses, and as a consequence 
Mr. Newton will enter their employ. We wish 
Dr. Mees every success in his new surroundings, 
and hope that in days to come he will bring 
more wonders out of that laboratory and help 
process-engravers to a more profitable business. 
We congratulate the Doctor and Mr. Newton, 
and shall watch their progress with deep 
interest. 

A new catalogue of electrotyping machinery, 
appliances, materials, and supplies is issued 
by A. W. Penrose & Co. Ltd., 109 Farringdon 
Rodd, London, E.C. It is royal octavo in 
size, and has 250 copiously illustrated pages. 
Moulding presses for hand or power and the 
whole assortment of the duplicate platers' 
tools are here illustrated. We all know, too, 
that the firm does a large business in the 
supply of motors for various purposes, and 
generators for electrotyping. Amongst the 
sundries may be mentioned colour registering 
gauges and a colour-proofing device. 

The Tilley camera is, we understand, finding 
admirers and making friends in every direction. 
We hear of some of the best houses in the trade 
who are investigating its merits and are becom- 
ing enamoured of its inherent qualities, and are 
considering the question of definite orders, if 
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they have not actually been placed before we 
go to press. 

The fame of the latest arrival is not confined 
to the home market, for we saw the other day 
inquiries from the farthest limits of processdom 
where the snows and ice prevail for the most 
part of the year. 

The installation in the L.C.C. School is very 
popular, and is, we understand, giving every 
satisfaction, the simple mechanical contrivance 
for the manipulation of the instrument being the 
admiration of all who are fortunate enough to 
have the opportunity of using it. 

Rubber Make-ready.—Good results are being 
obtained in many offices by the use of rubber 
overlay when making ready formes containing 
type and blocks. After levelling up the half- 
tones or any low-lying letters, and overlaying 
where required, cut out the half-tone impres- 
sion from the top sheet and attach in its 
place a thin piece of rubber overlay. This 
rubber can be attached to the undersheet by 
ordinary paste, When make-ready is completed, 
cover with the usual top sheet. 

Not “Customs of the Trade.”—The vivid 

imagination of customers has created so many 
"customs of the trade" that it may be as well 
to state that — 
. It is xot a ‘‘ custom of the trade” to supply 
free sketches with an estimate. A legal cor- 
respondent very kindly supplies the following 
note on this : —'* There is no special law on this 
subject, but the principles are clear. The usual 
practice of customers is to invite block-makers 
to submit a design, but if the contrary is not 
indicated in some way the rule of common law 
would prevail that a customer must pay for what 
he orders. The custom of non-payment is not 
so universal that it could be pleaded as a 
custom." 

It is not a “custom of the trade" to supply 
free proofs of a job when estimating. 

It is not a **custom of the trade" to keep 
negatives for an indefinite period rent free. 

It is not a ** custom of the trade” to re-photo- 
graph without charge negatives that have been 
cleaned off the glass. 

It is zot a **custom of the trade" to insure 
gratis a customer's goods for which at law a 
process engraver is not responsible. 

Nor is it, as some of the public seem to think, 
a custom of the trade to do work for nothing 
whenever demanded. — Adapted from the official 
Circular of the Master Printers' Federation, with 
apologies. 
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l N February 10th, 1912, the members of the 
e collotype class at the L.C.C. School of 
Photo-Engraving and Lithography were 
invited to visit the collotype printing plant of 
Messrs. Howard & Jones Ltd., Baldwin's Place, 
Gray's Inn Road, where they witnessed plates 
printed from School negatives, and everything 
was explained and demonstrated to them in 
great detail. Mr. Eric Jones also conducted the 
party over the whole works, showed negative 
making, retouching, plate preparation, exposing, 
drying and developing and printing, and also 
showed and explained various other machinery 
on the premises, such as ruling machine, offset, 
and other lithographic machines.. The students 
were extremely pleased with their visit. 

On the6th February, 1912, Messrs. Newton and 
Bull read a paper on "Lens Testing" at the 
Royal Photographic Society, and showed the 
camera constructed for this purpose by Messrs. 
Watson & Sons, which is in use at the L.C.C. 
School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography. 
The paper was listened to with a great deal of 
interest, and a good discussion followed. We 
shall be able to print the paper in full, together 
with illustrations, after it has appeared in the 
gournal of the Royal Photographic Society. 

The School has been permitted to join the 
Association of Technical Institutions by the 
London County Council, 

The following is an extract from the L.C.C. 
Inspector's report, which was submitted to the 
advisory sub-committee at their last meeting :— 

“Very satisfactory work continues to be done, 
The growth of the work is shown by the com. 
parison of the figures— 


1909-10. 1910-11, 
Industrial students (evening) - 520 570 
» (day) - 53 63 
573 633 


Earnest efforts are continually, and, I believe, 
successfully made by both Principal and staff to 
keep closely in touch with practical develop- 
ments both in England and abroad, and to give 
the students the ripest principles and processes 
of technical advance." 


IN THE YEAR NOW RUNNING 


THERE'S A YEAR'S WORK TO BE DONE, BUT ONLY 
NINE WORKING MONTHS IN WHICH TO DO IT. 


In the comparison of last year’s figures for statistical 
purposes, Sales’ Managers and Executives will 
find this table useful. It will clearly indicate 
the difference in the working days of any one 
particular month of the year. 


1911. The Year 1912, being 1912. 
Leap Year, has 366 days. 
Working | Did you ever realise that | Working 
days approximately one quar- days 
in each | terofthisis given overto | in each 
month. | rest and holiday making? | month. 
Deducting Sundays, 
Jan. 24 | Saturday half-days, and | Jan. 25 
Bank Holidays, only 
Feb. 22 about nine months are Feb. 23 
Mar. 25 | left of actual working | Mar. 234 
days. 
Apr. 203 There are 52 Sundays | Apr. 22 
and 52 Saturday half- | May 24 
Maye: I lava; besides chee Bank - 
June 214 | Holidays, which alto- | June 22} 
gether total 84 non-work- 

July 23% | ing days in the coming July 25 
Aug. 24 | year. Aug. 234 
If weonly add one week 
Sept. 234 | for the summer holiday, | Sept.. 23 
the three months is at 
cen e once evident, but as most OE cum 
Nov. 24 | people have at least a | Nov, 23} 
fortnight, it is clear that 
Dec. 214 | actually more than three Dec. 22 
— | months of the year are me 
278A | given up to recreation. 282 


HOLIDAYS, 


April 5th—Good Friday. 

April 8th—Easter Monday. 

May 27th—Whit Monday. 
August 5th—Bank Holiday. 
December 25th—Christmas Day. 
December 26th—Boxing Day. 


[The above appeared in Sales Promotion for 
January; it seems so valuable that we, though 
late, have decided to print it.— Eb. ] 


ORTH REMEMBERING,—An . interesting 
. judgment was given by Judge Bumpas 
recently, Joseph Rosemont, photog- 
rapher,of Leeds and Bradford, had opened a letter 
addressed to an employé named Carl Scholl by 
Miss M‘Pherson, a former employé. The young 
lady asked for certain things she had left at the 
studio. Defendant admitted having opened the 
letter and read it, and also that he had detained it. 
His Honour awarded Scholl £5 damages 
against Rosemont for trespass in opening the 
letter, and £3 damages for detention of same, to- 
gether with costs on “B” scale. 
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Photogram."’ 


and Process Work. 
By A. J. Newton, F.R.P.S., and A. J. Bull. 


HE aberrations that impair the 
definition of a lens are usually 
classed as (1) Axial spherical 
aberration, (2) Coma, (3) Radial 

astigmatism, (4) Curvature of fleld, (5) 
Distortion. 

In addition, there are chromatic varia- 
tions of which the ordinary chromatic 
aberration of position of the image-plane 
and the chromatic variation of magnifica- 
tion are the most important. The slides 
which are projected show these aberra- 
tions, and an experiment with the lens 
on the table shows very clearly the second 
and third aberrations. 

These aberrations are usually con- 
sidered from the point of view of the 
ordinary user and tests are applied 
accordingly. But we have thought it 
necessary to consider them in relation to 
the requirements of the photo-engraver. 
All photo-engraving work falls in one of 
two classes, black and white or colour. 
In black-and-white work a wet plate or 
an ordinary dry plate is usually employed 
for making the negatives, while the work 
is most often illuminated with the en- 
closed arc lamp. Under these conditions 
the light recorded on the wet collodion 
plate consists only of the practically in- 
visible extreme violet and ultra-violet of 
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Tke Testing of Lenses for Three-Colour 


the cyanogen bands of wave lengths 3884 
and 3590, while with ordinary dry plates 
the light recorded does not extend beyond 
the blue. Then the aperture used for 
half-tone work is not controlled by the 
possibilities of the lens but by the re- 
quirements of making screen negatives. 
An aperture larger than //22 is rarely 
employed, a larger stop rendering the 
formation of a suitable dot difficult, if 
not impossible; //45 is a more usual 
stop, at least for the greater part of the 
exposure. In line negative-making also 
larger apertures are the exception rather 
than the rule in practice. 

Two methods are in use in three-colour 
work, the “indirect” method, in which 
the colour-record negatives are made first 
—from these negatives positives are made 
which form the copy for the half-tone 
negative, or the **direct " method, where 
the colour record is at the same time the 
screen negative. Being the more eco- 
nomical, the latter method is used when- 
ever possible, and in this case the choice 
of stops employed must be controlled 
by the conditions of screen negative- 
making; in the “indirect” method the 
conditions of ordinary photography 
regulate the apertures. In either case 
it is very necessary, not merely that the 
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definition should be good in all the sets of 
negatives but also that the images should 
be of the same size exactly, This last 
point is most important, as a difference 
in size results in unpleasant want of 
register. 

The angle of view in process work is 
usually small, in the majority of cases 
not exceeding 30 degrees. Two lenses 
especially sold for process when used at 
{/22 could not give evenly illuminated 
images over angles greater than 29 
degrees and 28 degrees respectively. 
Other process lenses that we have 
measured give larger angles, though it 
is doubtful if this is any advantage; it 
may be evena disadvantage owing to the 
larger angle throwing useless light on to 
the interior of the camera bellows. 

From these considerations it is obvious 
that the conditions in process work are 
not the same as for ordinary photography. 
The definition at large apertures is 
generally not material, except for con- 
venience in focussing, but the focus of 
the ultra-violet light which is transmitted 
must coincide with the best visual focus, 
and the sizes of the images formed by all 
the visible light should be sensibly equal 
and possess good definition, but, as 
implied, these qualities need not extend 
beyond, say, 15 degrees from the axis. 

These facts discount the value of any 
visual test. It is impossible to examine 
visually the image formed by the almost 
invisible light recorded on the wet 
collodion plate. It is difficult to com- 
pare the definition of the red, yellow, 
and green images with the much less 
luminous blue and violet images. When, 
however, the test is made photographic, 
then the definition of the ultra-violet, 
violet, and blue images, can be examined 
at ease, and no differences of colour 
impair the value of comparisons between 


images formed by light of differing wave 
lengths. There is the added advantage 
that a permanent record is obtained, 
while the actual time occupied in making 
the tests is small. Moreover, any such 
test can be compared with a standard at 
any time by others than the actual maker 
of the test. | 

Any method of test for our purpose 
should be rapid, and must determine 
what happens in the image plane. It 
should. give some indication if much of 
the light goes astray from the chief 
portion of the image. The test should 
take account of the region of wet-plate 
sensitiveness and also examine as well 
the sizes and definitions of the images 
formed by all visible light. Focal length, 
aperture, and angle of view should also 
be capable of measurement; these are 
numerical data which are generally re- 
quired in addition to the deflnition tests. 
Except for these latter, we have rejected 
visual tests for the reasons already given. 
The Hartmann test, although giving in- 
formation of value to the designer, does 
not appear to us to allow of sufficiently 
ready deduction of the state of things in 
the image plane, nor does it necessarily 
take account of all the light but only that 
which passes the selected positions in the 
diaphragm. Therefore, in spite of objec- 
tions that have been expressed on account 
of diffraction and of scatter in the film, 
we decided to make the tests as close to 
practical conditions as possible by em- 
ploying a photographic test in the image 
plane. Errors to be expected from 
scatter or irradiation were made of small 
account by taking care that the exposures 
were not too long, and whatever errors 
were then indicated might also be antici- 
pated in practice. 

Most process work is done at some slight 
reduction or enlargement; the image is 
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never in the focal plane. We had, there- 
fore, to decide whether the more con- 
venient method of working in the focal 
plane should be adopted, or tf the work 
should be done at some reduction, pre- 
ferably a constant one, In this latter 
case the test object would have to extend 
along, or be capable of movement along, 
a plane perpendicular to the lens axis. 
The objection to working at infinity is 
that there is the possibility of a lens 
being designed specially for copying. We 
have made tests under both conditions, 
and so far the results obtained in the 
focal plane compare so well with those 
made at a slight reduction, and also with 
the practical performance of the lenses 
in everyday work, that we have employed 
it in most cases. 

We have designed a camera which can 
be rotated about the second equivalent 
point of the lens, the plate moving with 
the lens, unlike Moissard’s tourniquet, in 
which the lens only rotated. This is suit- 
able for work both in the focal plane and 
at a reduction. Messrs. W. Watson & 
Sons have constructed the instrument to 
suit our requirements. It consists of a 
camera with removable bellows, which is 
capable of rotating about a vertical axis, 
the amount of rotation being read off in 
5 degrees intervals. The lens under test 
is held in a pair of large iris mounts, so 
that any lens is held centrally whatever 
its size and shape. The lens carriage 
bearing these irises can be rotated in- 
dependently of the rest of the camera. 
This movement allows for the convenient 
adjustment of the equivalent point of the 
lens to the axis of rotation. The back of 
the camera carries an indicator which 
reads the focal length on a millimetre 
scale. The focussing screens consist of 
a glass millimetre scale which permits 
of very accurate focussing, and of direct 


measurements of the aperture ratio by 
racking in from the principal focus by a 
measured amount and reading off the 
diameter of the cone of light on the trans- 
parent scale. The ratio of the distance 
racked in to the diameter of the cone of 
light gives the aperture ratio. The back 
of the camera is made of such a size that 
it takes a dark slide carrying a plate 
24 inches by 2 inches. Smaller plates 
can of course be used, stops being placed 
at the end of the plate to prevent move- 
ment. Long narrow plates of this kind 
allow of examination of the field only 
along one meridian. This is usually 
sufficient, because photographic objectives 
rarely suffer from plain astigmatism on 
the axis; should this, however, be sus- 
pected, two tests could be made at per- 
pendicular meridians. The test object 
has been a matter of some experiment. 
We first tried to make a row of fine pin- 
holes to serve as artificial stars, the 
pinholes to be covered by dyed film of 
suitable colours, but the difficulties of 
construction led us to make circular holes 
of a larger size, and we found that the 
distortions of these gave us good indica- 
tions of the errors present. The pinholes 
were arranged in a vertical line and were 
respectively white, red, green, blue, red; 
the idea being that the displacement of 
the green and blue from the line joining 
the red ones in the photographs off the 
axis would indicate errors of chromatic 
magnification. It was, however, found 
after a number of trials that a vertical 
slit, the successive portions of which were 
covered by the same series of dyed films, 
gave more accurate indications on this 
point. As the information given by the 
circular aperture was valuable in showing 
tangential aberrations, we have now in- 
cluded both in our test object. The value 
of the white portion of the slit is for 
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making tests on wet-plate negatives. 
(Camera was on the table and its move- 
ments were demonstrated.) We have 
made a model of the test object for pro- 
jection in the lantern so that its con- 
struction can be seen by all, and it is now 
shown projected through three different 
lenses, one a very good lens, the second 
showing an error of chromatic magnifica- 
tion, the third showing want of definition 
at a very slight angle due to oblique 
aberrations. To obtain parallel light for 
test purposes, we should have preferred 
to place our test object at a sufficiently 
great distance, but that was impossible in 
limited City premises. We had there- 
fore to collimate our test object, and to 
use for this purpose the best lens that 
we had available. This proved to be a 
Dallmeyer rectilinear, and although of 
only 20-inch focal length, the lens has 
been found very serviceable. The only 
portion in which it fails is in the measure- 
ment of the aperture ratios of large 
lenses, or indeed in any work involving 
large actual apertures. While a long 
focal length is desirable to make any 
collimation errors small, there is liable to 
be a distinct difference between the foci 
of the various colours, and it would be 
awkward were it necessary to place the 
different coloured portions of the test 
objects at different distances. Chro- 
matic differences of magniflcation may be 
obscured by the oblique aberrations in 
lenses that are not well corrected, but 
for colour work the definition must be 
good for all colours and then this error 
can be measured. For this class of work 
it is really a most important aberration, 
and it will be noticed that our tests have 
been directed largely to its detection. If 
it may be assumed that this defect is due 
to the lens having its second equivalent 
points in slightly different positions for 
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different colours, not merely that the 
focal length varies with the colour, then 
- where d is the 
separation of red and blue light and D 
the distance from the centre of the image. 
Where this ratio is as high as 0:001 the 
want of register is obvious at so small a 
distance as 4 inches from the centre. 
We do not think that this co-efficient 
therefore should ever exceed 0:0001, as 
the error is proportioned to the size of 
picture, and even where not noticed, if 
present, in a small size set of colour 
negatives, the want of register is plainly 
visible after these are enlarged. In one 
lens that we have tested that gave 
excellent definition, the error of chro- 
matic magniflcation amounted to one- 
thousandth, and it was impossible to use 
it for making three-colour negatives. It 
must be noted that the visual examina- 
tion on a transparent screen of an error 
like this is not satisfactory, because it is 
foreshortened to the extent of the cosine 
of the angle of obliquity; on the other 
hand, if a translucent screen is used, 
there is scarcely enough light for 
examination. 

There was then projected on the screen 
a number of slides showing the results of 
various tests. 

We have not yet attempted to unravel 
the various aberrations, but have so far 
concerned ourselves with the general 
definition. Thus spherical aberration on 
the axis, and coma, radial astigmatism, 
and curvature of field off the axis, may 
contribute to the defects shown by our 
tests. lt is obvious that for process work 
these errors should be well corrected for 
moderate apertures and angles of view. 
Distortion we have tested by photograph- 
ing a transparent scale, but have not yet 
measured our results. 


it may be expressed as 
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/ Three Inks or Twelve. 


HE article which appeared in our 
February issue under the above 
title evidently does not meet 
with the approval of all our 

readers. Mr. W. B. Histop of Messrs. 
Hislop & Day, Edinburgh, voices his dis- 
approval, and as it is a matter of very 
great interest to all process engravers, 
we give the communication in full and add 
thereto a few editorial remarks. Perhaps 
other of our readers will take up the 
question and favour us with their views. 

Mr. Hislop says:—" In the February 
number of the Process Monthly you review, 
and apparently approve of, the brochure 
issued by Messrs. John Kidd & Co. on 
‘Three-colour Inks.’ J have read care- 
fully both booklet and your article, and I 
wish to utter a strong protest against the 
attitude of both as applied to photo- 
engravers. If Messrs. Kidd confined their 
advocacy of several colours to the printers 
I would heartily agree with them, but 
their advertisement in the Process Monthly 
seems to show that they recommend 
photo-engravers to follow the same plan. 
The printer who has to print, on one 
sheet, blocks made by more than one 
blockmaker, has quite enough difficulties 
to get over without multiplying them by 
three or four, as the adoption of Messrs. 
Kidd's plan would do. I wish to make it 
clear that the advertisement in the 
Process Monthly is the only thing I have 
against Messrs. Kidd. The printing trade 
is indebted to them for perhaps the most 
clear and concise statement of three- 
colour ever made, and it may be that the 
advertisement was inserted without 
thought. As Messrs. Kidd say: ‘Then the 
plate is proved, and here the up-to-date 
engraver always uses one standard set of 
inks, and proves on a power press with a 
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standard amount of ink.’ You quote, or 
rather paraphrase, this sentence (an 
unfortunate misprint being ‘negatives’ 
instead of ‘inks’), but you quite overlook 
its importance to the credit and honesty of 
ourcraft. In your next quotation Messrs. 
Kidd leave no doubt that they realise the 
importance of the engraver using one set 
of inks: ‘If it can be put right by a small 
alteration of the ink it is a temptation 
difficult to resist, and one that has not 
always been resisted, though we believe that 
most photo-engravers see that manipulation 
of the inks is a mistake” The italics are 
mine; why were they not yours, Mr. Editor ? 
I will not touch on the wisdom of the 
printer printing blocks in inks of a 
different shade than those for which they 
were etched—if the printer cares to do 
so it is entirely on his own responsibility,— 
but let us as photo-engravers clearly 
realise that to prove our blocks in inks of 
different shades, without first ascertain- 
ing that the printer will be able to do 
likewise, is a dishonest and short-sighted 
policy.” 

No doubt there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of the contention of Mr. 
Hislop. Some houses we know are very 
strongly in his favour, others are just as 
emphatic on the other side; and while we 
do not presume to say which side is right 
and which is in the wrong, yet we regret 
we are unable to agree with all his views 
as set forth in this letter. 

From long experience in colour work 
we are of opinion that the closer the 
printer follows the colours used by the 
process engraver the better the result 
will be, and we consider Messrs. Kidd & 
Co. are justified in advocating a choice of 
inks for the blockmaker’s as well as the 
printer’s use; for although the use of 
standard inks is the ideal and renders the 
work of the etcher easier, it is impossible 
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to produce a faithful copy of many draw- 
ings by such means, notably in the case 
of landscapes with brilliant skies and vivid 
greens and nearly all flower subjects. 

In many cases it is only necessary to 
use one special ink, and surely there can 
be no question “of. the credit or honesty 
of our craft" if in every case the block- 
maker gives on his proofs the name of 
the inkmaker and the number of the 
colour used, with a note of any altera- 
tions made in the inks, a course which we 
believe is adopted in all up-to-date houses. 
Again, the change in one or more colours 
need not be an afterthought, for the block- 
maker, knowing his customer's require- 
ments, will have decided upon that matter 
before the work of etching is put in hand; 
moreover, the customer should see that 
all work of a series which has to be 
printed together should be put in hand 
at one time and if possible by one firm, so 
that it may receive the same treatment. 

After all, is not the fault with the 
customer, who demands a reproduction 
faithful to the original when it is a well- 
known fact that no three inks yet made 
will give every result created by the whim 
of every artist? Not till the improbable 
occurs and there are three definitely 
standardised colours used by artists to 
produce their originals, will any one set 


Hustle in the Process 

T is not at all unusual for a lad to call on a 
|| London engraver with a subject for a 

block wanted by a newspaper and to 
squat on the form and pull out his penny 
“thriller,” saying, as he prepares to read: 
"I'm a-going to wait for the block; they want 
it slippy." 

Indeed, that is not all; for I hear of a lad 
calling at an engraver's with instructions for a 
sketch for line reproduction, and again waiting 
for the block, though in that case the com- 
prehensive word “block” means first the making 
of the sketch. The head of that firm thinks 
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of three inks meet the case. If the 
customer sends drawings of different 
character possibly to various  block- 
makers who use inks made by different 
houses, and then sends them to be printed 
together on one sheet, it is evident they 
cannot be replicas of the blockmaker's 
proof in every case. In our opinion he 
should be content to accept an approxi- 
mate result from the blockmaker using 
standard inks for proving, and instruct 
his printer to use the same inks. 

We quite agree that the temptation to 
put a job right by an alteration in the 
inks used must certainly be resisted 
except when it is known for certain that 
the blocks would be printed alone. 
But, after all, is not the solution of the 
problem to be found in the education of 
the customer? At present many heads of 
departments who order colour blocks seem 
to be under the impression that they can 
secure faithful reproductions of any and 
every subject by three standard colours, 
and if the blockmaker shows his proofs 
produced by the same three colours, the 
customer returns them for correction, 
and refuses to believe that he cannot get 
the most divergent result from the same 
three inks, but that the blockmaker is 
simply shielding himself behind the ink- 
maker so as to avoid further trouble. 


Wor/d. 
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nothing of knocking off, say, some football line 
drawing ''while you wait." His sketch is 
rapidly produced and has materialised in a 
mounted line block before the lad reading the 
“thriller” has reached the point where the 
Indian is shot just as he is preparing to scalp 
the lovely maiden. 

In America, for all their talk of hustle, they 
cannot understand this. They are so busy 
calling on John Bull to wake up and be as smart 
as they are that they have missed recognising 
the fact that he has long ago aroused himself to 
some purpose. 
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VA Lithographic Revival. 


By F. W. Plews. 


GREAT IMPETUS GIVEN TO THE ADAPTA- 
TION OF TunEE-CoLoun Process, BLACK 
AND WHITE TONE, AND LiNE— FORMIDABLE 
COMPETITOR OF THE Harr-TosE BLock— 
OFFSET THE METHOD OF THE FUTURE. 


ti VERYTHING comes to those who 

wait,” is an expression one 

frequently hears. After the 

exercise of a great amount of 
patience, appearances indicate that at 
last lithography is once more coming 
into its own. The decay of this branch 
of the printing business, in a great 
measure, was brought about by the men 
engaged in it, I have evidence to prove, 
when the policy of the trade should have 
been to take up those things offered to 
combat the three -colour typographic 
method, which appears to have almost 
swept the deck, and left the litho 
business in a very weak state. Ten years 
ago I was one of those who contested 
the supremacy of the typographic method 
for three-colour reproduction, with what 
success will be remembered by those who 
visited the R.P.S. Exhibition 1904, when 
some of my experiments, made with a 
view of either supplementing or supplant- 
ingthe typographic method, were exhibited. 
Since that time | have tried combinations 
of various descriptions with entire success, 
and more than one house is working on 
lines I have laid down. History repeats 
itself, and in the lithographic business 
it has not neglected to do so. When 
first the half-tone block was introduced 
into this country, the old parrot cry of 
the sceptical-minded was to be heard 
on every hand, “ [t's no good; we cannot 
print from such shallow blocks." There 
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was something to be said for the men 
using these words. Bad and old-fashioned 
machinery was greatly in evidence at 
that period, but the men also lacked the 
superior technical knowledge the printer 
of the present time possesses, This alone 
was sufficient to damage any prospects 
the new method possessed. I do not 
wish to wander any further into ancient 
history, but I desire to mention these 
facts, because when I first made attempts 
to translate colour by lithographic means 
I found the state of the litho trade to be 
analogous to that existing in the typo- 
graphic when the tone block was intro- 
duced. The number of workers, by which 
I mean litho transferers and machine-men, 
desirous of working in a serious manner 
my adaptation could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, and this was in a shop 
where about a hundred of these trades- 
men were working. The machinery was 
not quite satisfactory also. To sum up, 
a better method of inking was required ; 
the rollers not being geared, had a 
tendency to slide over the work. The 
registration was imperfect; the human 
element was not up to concert pitch. 
Now all this has been changed, and the 
trade benefited to some extent by the 
suggestions made to apply a cutting-up 
colour by process by the lithographic 
method of printing. This has been the 
means of reducing the number of printings 
from thirteen to five for a better-class 
job, and at the same time schooling the 
printer for what was to follow. Such a 
method has been the means of successfully 
competing against its rival three-colour 
block method. The lithographic engineer 
has also risen to the occasion and placed 


upon the market the machinery required 
for the three-colour litho method to march 
triumphantly to success. A revival of 
lithographic printing may now be said 
to have commenced, and with these 
advances in technique and machinery 
one may confidently say lithography 
possesses the key to the solution of some 
of the duplicating difficulties met with 
in the past. My pioneer work will receive 
a great fillip by the introduction of the 
rubber offset machine. The quality of 
the paper which can be used successfully 
by this machine is a great inducement 
to the illustrator who objects to the art 
paper required by the three-colour block 
method. I indicated, during my initial 
experiments, the requirements for success 
were geared inkers, rubber offset, either 
flat or rotary, working with an exactitude 
unknown in the old machines. What 
have we gained by the recent improve- 
ments? Quality and speed, upon surfaces 
which ten years ago were thought im- 
possible. With such solid gains the 
litho process is equipped to march along, 
and at this stage we might, with advan- 
tage, say a few words in the nature of 
a review of the photo-process side and 
choose from such methods worked in 
the past those which will suit our 
requirements in the future. Long before 
the period named above, I had used the 
photo-litho transfer chiefly for line work, 
only occasionally for tone, and for many 
classes of work the transfer paper is still 
useful. 

The paper can be bought ready 
gelatinised and sensitised when required. 
Most process-houses keep various brands 
in stock. The formul:e for sensitising is :— 


Potassium bichromate - 

Water : 20 ounces 

Ammonia, quantity sufficient, about 24 
minims, to turn the liquid a light 
ycllow. Filter before use. 


4 ounce 
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I usually squeegee to plate glass. When 
dry, the paper can be stripped from the 
glass. Will keep in good condition when 
sensitised for two to three days. Needless 
to say, the negative must be clear in the 
lines representing the drawing. After 
printing, it is covered with a thin coating 
of litho transfer ink diluted with turps. 
The way I proceed is to take a piece of 
ink about the size of a nut and thin it 
down slightly with turps, spread a little 
on the slab, and with a compo roller I 
roll it evenly out, and then apply the 
roller to the transfer paper print, which 
I place upon a sheet of glass and roll 
carefully until I have an even distribution 
all over the print, the print being just 
visible beneath the ink. After laying the 
print on one side for the turps to 
evaporate for about ten minutes, I then 
place the paper in a dish of water, face 
uppermost, for a short period, being 
careful no water touches the surface. 
In a short time the image is seen, having 
the appearance of an intaglio plate, those 
parts representing the whites being in 
relief. I then take a clean indiarubber 
roller, and after placing the print upon a 
glass plate I lay a piece of clean tissue 
over the damp print, and go over it with 
the roller. After raising the tissue it will 
be seen that the bulk of ink adhering to 
whites has become transferred to the 
tissue. A few rolls over the print with 
the rubber roller takes away the ink still 
adheringto the printand leaves thetransfer 
perfectly clean. I usually wash all the 
bichromate out of the transfer before 
hanging up to dry. When dry it may 
be handed to the transferer to be trans- 
ferred in the usual way. 

When I began to attempt more serious 
three-colour litho, I adopted zinc or 
aluminium plates and stone. The direct 
method of printing upon these surfaces 
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yielded a much more accurate register 
and sharper prints. I had not proceeded 
very far before I saw that the grain of 
the metal plates was disastrous to a 
perfect rendering of three-colour tone 
work. The defect existed chiefly in the 
blacks of the picture. I compared some 
black impressions from stone with those 
from the metal plates, and at once saw 
where the defect was. The proofs from 
the stone exhibited a full rich tone with a 
brilliancy in the solid parts which was 
lacking in the proofs from the plates. To 
remedy this defect I added a dark-brown 
or a warm or cold black according to the 
requirement of the proof when it had 
reached this stage. This colour plate 
was got with the blue filter from a very 
hard negative. I even tried with great 
success a partial exposure with the three 
filters on a panchromatic plate. An 
ortho plate in conjunction with a yellow 
filter might also be useful, but would 
require more faking than the other 
methods suggested, hence I did not try 
it. The chief defects are to be found in 
the red printing negative in conjunction 
with the green filter. Thanks to Wratten 
plates, these defects have been greatly 
minimised. The blue print has always 
been a decided success, and no dodging 
should be required on this plate. The 
yellow should require very little labour 
to bring it to perfection. One of the 
difficulties of the litho method is the fine 
etching, so I will proceed to explain 
briefly how I overcame these difficulties. 
I treated the glass side of the negative with 
a solution of matt varnish, slightly tinted 
with a yellow dye; chrysoidine answers 
the purpose. When the varnish is dry, 
I take it off those portions of the negative 
where it appears to be satisfactory, and 
leave those parts which require to be 
reduced slightly in tone. On the red 


negative it will be seen that the greens 
are represented by more or less trans- 
parency untrue when compared with the 
original. Upon the yellow printing 
negatives the violet and blues will require 
the same attention. 

The high-light method of making the 
negatives may be used, or another method 
to be described later adopted. The 
printing will next receive our attention. 
Should we choose the metal plate for 
Our printing surface, the method of 
procedure to be adopted is as follows :— 
To prepare plate get a felt pad and some 
of the finest levigated pumice powder, 
and sprinkle through a pepper-box or 
fine sieve, for preference; wet the plate 
slightly and proceed to clean and grain 
the surface of the metal, using the pad in 
a circular motion until there is a very fine 
tooth upon the plate. This method may 
be used for aluminium ; if zinc is used the 
ordinary alum and acid bath formulz 
may be used to prepare plate: 


Powdered alum 1} ounce 
Nitric acid 1 dram 
Water - - 40 ounces, 


or the same procedure described above. 
The sensitive solution for printing is 
formulze— l 


(1) White of two fresh eggs 


Fish glue 4 ounce 

Water - 10 ounces, 
(2) Ammonium bichromate } ounce 

Water 10 ounces. 


Place No. 1 in a bowl and beat up with 
an egg whisk. | 

No. 2 isto be mixed separately and 
added to No. 1. 

Allow the solution to settle for twelve 
hours; then filter into an amber bottle 
for use. Another formule is to soak 
2 ounces of Cologne glue in 11 ounces of 
water for twelve hours; this is then placed 
in a small jar and put into a pan of hot 
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water until the glue has dissolved. Take 
the white of one egg and pour into the 
glue and stir until white flakes appear, 
which will take from three to five minutes; 
this is to clarify the glue, which must then 
be filtered, and the resultant clear glue 
must be kept for stock. 
To prepare printing solution take— 


Clarified glue solution - 463 grains 
The white of three small eggs 

Water - - 18 ounces 
Ammonium chromate 92 grains, 


Mix the glue and eggs with a whisk, then 
take the water and dissolve the chromate 
and add to the glue and albumen solution; 
allow to settle, and filter; the resultant 
solution should be a clear golden yellow. 
Will keep in good condition for two 
weeks. 

The prepared plate is placed on a 
whirler and flowed over in the usual way 
with the above solution and whirled until 
dry without the aid of heat. The printing 
will take from one anda half to two and a 
half minutes before a 200 volts enclosed 
arc lamp about 18 inches to 2 feet away. 
When sufficiently printed take plate into 
dark-room and proceed to roll all over 
the plate, giving it a very thin coating of 
transfer ink, using a nap roller without 
diluting with turps; there is then no waste 
of time waiting for turps to evaporate. 
When the plate has received a satisfactory 
coating of ink, place it in a dish of cold 
water or under the tap and develop with 
the aid of a tuft of cotton-wool. The 
result should be a very sharp print ready 
to be handed to the litho transferer to 
proceed with in the usual lithographic 
manner. 

To prepare a plate for additions, apply 
a solution of— 


Acetic acid 3 ounces 
Nitric acid . : - 14 ,, 
Water 100 i 
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Allow above to remain on the plate for 
a short time and wash the preparation off ; 
when dry, additions may be made in the 
usual lithographic manner. 

If the ** high-light" method of prepar- 
ing the negatives is not used, lights may be 
painted on the negatives with rouge ground 
up with gum water, or the printed plate 
when it leaves the photographer's hands 
may be given to artist, and with a piece of 
rubber somewhat similar in texture to ink 
erasure, sharpened to a point like a pencil 
and placed in a crayon holder, he can 
soften tones and make high-lights beauti- 
fully. To dothis the printed plate must 
be placed in a shallow dish of water, the 
artist using a bridge or rest of wood 
across the dish whilst working on the 
plate with the point of rubber under 
water. The kind of rubber I use may be 
bought at belting and engineering shops, 
and is used for packing joints by these 
tradespeople. 

If stone is the medium chosen for the 
printing surface, be careful to choose grey 
stones. The yellow variety are too 
porous, and it is only with difficulty a print 
is to be got successfully upon a yellow 
stone. Warm the polished grey stone, 
afterwards wet the surface under the tap, 
and pour the following solution on the 
surface and flow surplus into sink; flow 
again from the opposite corner and whirl 
until dry. 

Printing solution for stone :— 


Albumen 12 parts 
Ammonium bichromate 8 . 
Water 300 ,, 


The negative and stone are then placed 
in printing frame. The printing and 
rolling with transfer ink are done as 
previously described for the metal plate. 
Before handing the stone to the transferer, 
the bichromate must be washed entirely 
out of the pores of the stone. One great 
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advantage the stone offers is the ease 
with which erasures may be made by the 
artist, and in the hands of a good man 
this advantage must not be lightly dis- 
regarded. 

For duplicating upon large sheets the 
thin transfer paper known to the trade as 
Columbia paper offers exceptional advan- 
tages. Other mechanical devices have 
been noticed in recent numbers of thé 


Process Engravers Monthly. The best 
screen to use for negative-making will 
depend upon class of work. I have used 
100, 120, 133, 150, 200. In a future 
article I intend to say more upon this 
matter in addition to other methods I 
have used, including inverted half-tone. 

Should any reader desire to see results 
by any of the methods described above, 
he may do so by appointment. 


Give them Encouragement. 


Oo you realise what encourage- 
ment means, and how it affects 
the work of your employees? 
Can a man or woman put forth 

the effort without the word of 
appreciation and approval ? 

There's a way some men have of always 
securing the best that is in their workers, 
not by reason perhaps of actual spoken 
words of praise, but from some wonderful 
and hidden power, which seems almost to 
attract as a magnet, and draws out the 
strongest and most profitable ability a 
man may possess. 

There are others who get no more than 
the labour they pay for—not always that 
—and the efficiency of their workers is 


best 


never equal to that of those who have a 


chief who possesses the magnetic power 
to draw out their finest service. 

If you do not possess that power you 
can at least give the word of encourage- 
ment, and a sign of approval when it is 
really earned. 

The next piece of work that man or 
woman undertakes will be all the better 
for it, and will show in better workman- 
ship the effect of your encourage- 
ment. 

There is a limit to the work anyone 


can undertake, paid or unpaid, and over- 
time is seldom entered on with the 
enthusiasm of the earlier hours. 

The overtime, however, of a man who 
is interested in his work and has a high 
regard for his chief is always the most 
profitable, but it can only be secured by 
he who can enthuse his staff, and by 
encouragement and approval give them 
more than a mere commercial interest in 
their work. 

“ Ninety-five per cent. of all errors are 
mistakes of the man who issues the 
orders, and the quicker you acknowledge 
this the sooner you will improve as a 
boss." This statement was made re- 
cently in an address by a New York 
printer, and it probably set a number of 
bosses thinking. The speaker buttressed 
his statement with an argument that gave 
no opportunity to attack its truthfulness. 
He said: “You may issue an order 
correctly and your subordinate carry it 
out wrong, and it still be your fault. You 
must know your men and issue your orders 
so that there is no possible chance for an 
error.” The italics are ours, as we want 
to emphasize what is without question 
essential in a good manager, 
intendent, or foreman. 


super- 
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Screen Angles for Four-Colour Work. 


By E. L. Turner. 


osT workers in the four-colour 
process have at one time or 
other found some difficulty 


in deciding which are the best 
angles to use for the various colours, and 
what is the proper order in which to use 
them to obtain the highest effect with the 
least screen pattern. In deciding the 
question the chief point for consideration 
is that there should be the greatest 
separation possible between the angles 
for the darker colours, in order to avoid 
the clashing of the screen rulings which 
produces the effect usually known as 
moiré. In the case of the yellow, owing 
to its being visually lighter than the other 
colours used, it can be worked at a closer 
angle without any liability of showing a 
moiré effect. Long practice has shown 
that the most satisfactory angles to work 
with areas follows: Yellow, 90°; red, 105°; 
blue, 75°; black, 45°. For more detailed 
particulars see diagram. 

In producing four-colour work, where 
the operator has not a circular or a 90° 
angle screen at his disposal, it is advisable 
to havea strong clamped drawing-board 
(one in which there is no possibility of 
warping) with a long screw securely 
attached to the back and in the centre of 
the board. The screw should be passed 
through a hole made just large enough to 
take it in the copyboard of the camera; 
the idea being to rotate the drawing-board 
to any angle required, and then keep it 
in position by tightening a thumbscrew 
at the back. 

Taking the case where only an ordinary 
pair of colour screens are available, 
it is advisable in making the yellow 
plate to put in the 75° angle screen, 
and by means of the clamped drawing- 
board, turn the copy until the straight 


edge of same is parallel with the lines 
of the screen ruling; this will then 
give the 90° required for the yellow 
printer. For the red turn the copy 
perfectly upright, and reverse the 75° 
angle screen just used for the yellow: this 


will give the 105° angle required for the 
red printer. Wenow pass to the blue, for 
which reverse the screen once more, which 
will bring it to its original position and be 
ready for the blue printer. The final plate 
is the black, for which use the ordinary 
45° angle screen. 

If only one screen is used for colour 
work, the copyboard should be marked 
out for the angles 75° and 105° and a line 
marked on the clamped drawing-board, so 
that when the line of one rests against the 
mark indicating the angle desired, there 
will be no need to check the angle each 
time. Of course in this case the pro- 
cedure for the yellow printer must be the 
same as stated above, the difference being 
simply that a 45° angle screen is used. It 
may be remarked here that some workers 
prefer,in very heavy originals, to substitute 
a metzograph screen for one of the above 


‘rulings, usually the yellow. 
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/ The Process Engraver 
City of London. 


HERE is a matter which is worth 
more of the attention of process 
engravers and electrotypers than 
it has received. We are refer- 

ring to the extraordinary degree to which 
these industries are located in the City of 
London. 

The City of London isa phrase of various 
imports. We speak of it very frequently 
and indifferently as the “ one square mile.” 
Or again, according to our view, or pre- 
judice, we are apt to speak of it as the 
home of much-dining aldermen and 
councillors, and members of city guilds 
who, we suspect, and perhaps don't 
hesitate to suggest to others, make life 
more or less a continual feast for them- 
selves, thus employing money they might 
more worthily utilise. If we are of a 
different persuasion in the matter we 
speak of the City as picturesque, historical, 
traditional—the envied cynosure of the 
whole world, which counts nothing more 
to be desired than its graceful hospitalities 
and the obtaining of its honorary freedom; 
while at the same time we credit it with 
being thoroughly imbued with the best of 
the modern spirit, and with giving a lead 
to other bodies the world over, in the 
largeness, particularly, of its educational 
benefactions. 

The truth probably lies between these 
contrasted views. There ts no doubt that 
the fathers of the City have largely aroused 
of late years to a sense of their natural, 
as distinct from any legal, responsibility. 
There is undoubtedly more readiness to 
welcome any reasonable measures or 
enterprises adapted to improve London 
industries; particularly industries especi- 
ally located within the City. It is certain, 


and the 


or there can be little doubt, that there 
are large means, present or potential, for 
giving effect to such a spirit of goodwill 
and such desire to render aid. That being 
taken for granted—as we think all ob- 
servers must agree is warrantable—it is 
well worth while once in a way to pause 
and consider just what the geographical 
and other relations of the engraving craft 
are to the magic “one square mile ” and 
its rulers. And immediately we begin to 
think of it we realise that we are “ City” 
—very “ City "—very, very “ City." 

What has brought the matter especially 
before notice of late is the City of London 
Day Census. The Corporation charged 
its “Committee for County Purposes" to 
carry into execution a Day Census. The 
reason was that a report upon the City 
embodied in the imperial census was felt 
to be altogether derogatory. The open- 
ing words of the report which prefaces 
the return of the Day Census thus in- 
structed and carried through, are :— 

“There are two distinct cities—the 
City by night; the City by day. It is in 
the former aspect that it is judged by the 
imperial census. The numbering of the 
people is taken at the most unfavourable 
day and hour—Sunday night—in a manner 
that humiliates the world's greatest centre 
of wealth, commerce, and crowded busi- 
ness into a semi-deserted small town of 
under 20,000 inhabitants, without those 
characteristics which have made London's 
fame." 

And later in this preface we read: 

“If the night population represented 
the City, then they are—men, women, and 
children—rated at £281 per head." 

The Corporation's report brings out 
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that the day population of the city of 
London is 364,661, who by the way are, 
as it is careful to note, “ practically all at 
work’’; whereas the populations of other 
towns quoted in the report includes the 
bulk of the suburban residents. Apart 
from manufactures, there are more people 
at business in our little 638 acres than in 
the whole of any other city. And the 
364,661 figure is put forward as a “very 
conservative estimate." 

There are twenty-six wards in the City. 
They are of very unequal size, some 
of them suggesting the adjective 
“pocket.” Our trades appear to be 
largely compacted in the great ward of 
Farringdon Without. 

Of engravers in the City there are 
records in this Day Census of 112 firms. 
The grand total of principals and em- 
ployees is 661. To be sure these en- 
gravers comprehend more than process 
engravers. In fact the classification as 
enumerated is: ' bank notes and securi- 
ties, blockmakers, copperplate printers, 
engravers on wood, stampers, stencil 
makers." We are all pretty well able to 
judge as to how large or rather how small 
a part of the total these various branches 
make; and it is, after all, mainly the 
process engraving trades with which this 
census is concerned. 


HE FACTORY ÁCT AND EXEMPTIONS FROM 

LIMEWASHING. —We may quote from the 

Members’ Circular as a suitable reply to a 
question raised by a reader :— 

'" The Home Secretary has power to grant, by 
special order, to any class of factories a special 
exception to the provisions as to limewashing or 
washing, where he is of opinion that such 
Provisions are not required in the interests of 
ceanliness. The Home Secretary has recently 
made an Order under the Act granting to all 
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Besides, when we turn to '* P" and look 
up '* Printing trades," we have these very 
remarkable figures: 357 firms are set 
down as engaged in printing trades in the 
*one square mile," the grand total of 
printing trade principals and employees 
being 14,112. Considering what notable 
printeries in London are outside that 
limit, the figures may well be amazing. 
If we note sub-divisions, under “printing,” 
we see that they also include “ copper- 
plate engravers,” ‘ engravers” (sans 
adjective), and process engravers. The 
totals, however, included under this head 
are not duplicated; we have a precise 
enumeration. There are 333 classifications 
of callings in the City, and their total—z.e. 
the 661 figure put down in respect of 
engraving, and the 14,112 put down in 
respect of printing and the other totals in 
respect of each of the 333 heads in the 
classification—make up between them 
357,361, which with the floating popu- 
lation of “outdoor traders and others," 
makes up 364,661. 

Under “newspapers” we find that 
there are 200 “ firms" in the “ one square 
mile," and 8259 is the total of principals 
and employees. Again a figure which is 
calculated to startle one, and which has 
no small significance for the process 
engraver. 


factories and parts of factories which have been 
painted with at least two coats of a washable 
water paint, and are repainted with at least one 
coat of such paint once in every three years, a 
special exception that the provisions of the Act 
with respect to limewashing shall not apply. 
Such paint must be washed at least once in 
every fourteen months, A certificate must be 
obtained from the maker of the paint that the 
paint complies with the definition, and must be 
entered in or attached to the General Register." 
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RE our readers in general ac- 
quainted with the nature and 
the claims of Baskertype? It 
is being very vigorously pushed ; 

it has undoubted good points; and it is 
a thing of which we should take stock. 
Baskertype is put forward, and it seems 
not without foundation, as having 
enormously facilitated the problem of 
tint-cutting. In appearance it is a kind 
of refined linoleum. We hear that in a 
few months hundreds of printers have 
taken up Baskertype, and that the 
material is selling in tons. ‘After years 
of wood, metal, patent leather, linoleum, 
celluloid,” writes one trade critic, “and, in 
fact, everything that a printer could in 
desperation put a roller on to, he is 
offered a material that is cheap, easy to 
cut, that requires no preparation, but is 
mounted ready to go on the machine, and, 
above all, that will print solid on rough 
or smooth papers with less ink or impres- 
sion than wood or metal. To the man 
with ideas, the man who desires to put 
personality into his work, a thing like 
Baskertype brings hope and emancipa- 
tion from the fetters of type, rule, and 
border. It means that the letterpress 
printer is in very many respects up along- 


/ Baskertype Text Grounds. 


side the litho man in simple colour 
illustrations. It means cheap, effective 
poster and showcard work. It meansthata 
tint is so cheap to cut and to print that 
he can afford to submit a finished colour 
proof and get the job. It means that he 
can cut poster sorts while he is looking 
up the makers’ 'phone number. In short, 
it means a useful asset to every printer; 
but to the man who has imagination it 
means new fields, new departures in 
directions which have so far been out of 
his reach." The Baskertype complete out- 
fit contains special tools and appliances, 
and 300 square inches of material. It is 
sent out with full instructions and licence 
to use the process. Baskertype was first 
prominently brought to the notice of the 
trade at the London Printing Exhibition 
of 1910. It had a side show, being 
perhaps too late, or possibly too modest, 
to get into the centre of the hall, but 
technical visitors will probably not forget 
the deft dexterity of the men who were 
manipulating it, and the constant and 
interested group of onlookers. The 
engraver, no doubt, does well to keep 
his eye on the matter; we must not 
be unmindful of any collateral in our 
craft. 


Avoiding Waste with Panchromatic Plates. 


must be photographed on a pan- 
chromatic plate in order to get a 
successful result; but the size to 
which it has to be reduced prevents it 
being done on any ordinary size of plate 
in stock without waste. In this case a 
plate may be cut down with a diamond. 
Of course it must be cut in the dark, or 


[ frequently happens that a subject 


only the deep green safelight used, other- 
wise it will be hopelessly fogged. For 
example, a subject 7} x 3 could be got on 
half a whole plate, or a set of three-colour 
negatives in panel shape can frequently 
be got from one plate; thus, three 11 x 41 
negatives can easily be obtained with one 
15x12. The plate should be laid film 
down on a piece of clean blotting-paper, 
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and a glazier’s diamond used against a 
template cut to give the required size; 
or a special T-square rule that is sold for 
the purpose by Hunters, Limited, can be 
used. This is set before going into the 
dark-room to give the size in both direc- 
tions; it can then be used with certainty 
to cut plates to any smaller size re. 
quired, in total darkness. Another way 
in which two negatives may be made 
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on one plate is to put a piece of card 
to serve as a mask in the back of the 
camera, so that one half of the plate 
is covered; after exposure, remove the 
dark slide, and place the mask so that 
it now covers the portion previously ex- 
posed. The next original is then focussed 
so that it comes on the part of the 
plate formerly covered, and the exposure 
made. . 


VOffset Rotary Machines. 


ECENTLY Messrs. George Mann & 

Company have been giving 
demonstrations to all who 
desired to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of acquiring a knowledge 
of the rotary offset machines. The 
demonstrations consisted of an exhibition 
of all the latest work produced on both 
the single and two-colour offset rotaries, 
followed by a practical demonstration of 
the machine itself, and concluded with a 
lecturette by Mr. Charles Harrap, com- 
prising a short historical review of the 
origin and development of the machine, 
and a complete description of the machine 
itself, showing the advantages of the off- 
set method over all other known printing 
methods. The audiences have included 
many master printers, managers, over- 
seers, lithographic and letterpress 
journeymen, photo-process workers, and 
technical school students from various 
centres, These demonstrations have 
been the means of disseminating full and 
correct information as to the working of 
the process, have convinced letterpress 
craftsmen that the offset method is 
capable of giving them valuable assist- 
ance, and have proved to photo-process 
workers that this method of printing can 
produce prints of a quality hitherto un- 
known, which are highly appreciated by 
all large buyers of printed matter. 


The exhibition of samples has embodied 
machine copies of work of the most 
elaborate character, calling for the closest 
possible register of work, showing large 
areas of solid ink, of the best specimens 
yet produced of three-colour planographic 
work, and the successful experiments of 
direct photography upon the plate. 

Unfortunately, the removal of the 
London depót and engineering works to 
very much more extensive premises will, 
for the present, cause these demonstra- 
tions to be discontinued. But as soon as 
possible after the removal they will be 
renewed daily. Arrangements will again be 
made for evening demonstrations, to meet 
the constant requests of those who cannot 
spare the time during business hours. 

It may be thought by some of our 
readers that type-work cannot be printed 
well enough by the offset method, but 


such a thought should be dispelled. If 


one could be quite dispassionate on the 
matter it would be admitted that type 
printed by the offset method on the right: 
kind of paper is infinitely preferable to 
that printed on the shiny art paper which 
has hitherto been required for any 
publication in which blocks were to be 
used. It may be, and ts urged, that the 
machine is in its experimentalstage. But 
as to that we note that a practical litho- 
worker has been pointing out that a very 
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large number of these machines are now in 
daily use, giving every possible satisfaction 

Several houses had been experimenting, 
but it was not until 1906 that the first of 
the modern series of offset rotaries was 
placed before lithographic printers by 
Ira W. Rubel. Concurrently with this 
invention, Messrs. Geo. Mann & Co. 
were working out an offset rotary for 
paper, although they did not actually 
perfect it and place it on the market for 
some months after Rubel’s had been 
known. It is impossible to withdraw one 
atom of appreciation from Rubel's first 
effort, although, had he not made it, 
the trade would still have had an offset 
rotary. Strangely enough, these two 
offset rotaries were constructed upon 
different models; the one in America, 
upon all those lines which had proved 
more or less unsuccessful in Scholefield's, 
Wallace's and Wolstenholme's machines, 


on a model which was the emanation of - 


an outside mind, not accustomed to build- 
ing lithographic machines, especially 
rotaries. It was, indeed, one of those 
excellent amateur efforts that give the 
lead for greater things. The other was 
the evolution of an excellent tinplate 
rotary, which only required some readjust- 
ments to make it in every way suitable 
for printing upon paper. 

However, the principle had been estab- 
lished in 1906, and its practical application 
followed successfully in 1907. It was 
then that the history of the first flat-bed 
litho machine, soon after Glassford’s 
machine in 1854, seemed to repeat itself, 
for most of the large machine builders 
rapidly constructed offset rotaries, each 
on a slightly different model. 

In 1907 there were offset rotaries by 
Potter, Harris, Fuchs and Lang, and G. 
Mann & Co. In 1908 further machines 
were introduced by R. Hoe, A. Kellogg, 


Hall, and Walter Scott. In 1909 another 
was made by Waite & Saville. In 1910 
Furnivals exhibited their offset rotary. 
And probably the Linotype and Machinery, 
Ltd., will soon place another new type of 
machine on the market. _ 


Notes or Collotype. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 


EFORE taking a new batch of 
gelatine into use for collotype 
the exact temperature at which 
it melts should be ascertained ; 

and in making up the mixture for the 
printing fllm, that temperature should not 
be exceeded by more than 5° F., and in 
drying the bichromated film by 10' F., 
and, what is very essential, the heat in 
oven should not be continued after the 
film is dry, as such continuation will 
convert the drying into baking, and 
baked fllms are less sensitive, and being 
artificially hardened, take long to wash 
out, long to etch, long to get into printing 
trim; and being extra hard do not retain 
sufficient moisture to print many copies 
without frequent re-wetting. 

The oven in which the bichromated 
film is dried should be so constructed 
that a brisk current of hot air circulates 
through it and that the heat commences 
to diminish directly the film is dry ; this 
can only be ensured by using a spirit 
stove containing a measured quantity 
of methylated spirit, the exact quantity 
being previously ascertained by experi- 
ment, and the temperature of the interior 
controlled by means of more or less 
thicknesses of coarse muslin net. 

The muslin net cover should not be 
fixed permanently to a frame, but should 
be used loose and washed each day before 
use to get rid of the inevitable dust that 
is caught in the meshes. 
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" Mounting JHalf-topes with Cement. 


E are etching half-tones on 


copper the thickness of 
card plates and  conse- 
quently they cannot be 


We cement them down 
with red lead. Do you know of any 
other adhesive?" is a query put to 
Process Work, and here is the reply: 
"The following adhesive will answer 
the purpose well. It has been used for 
similar purposes with entire success: 


nailed to blocks. 


Beeswax  - - - 2 parts. 
Resin - - - - ] part. 
Venice turpentine Q.S. 


* The amount of Venice turpentine to 
be added is quite small. Its object is to 
prevent the wax composition from becom- 
ing brittle, which it has a tendency to do 
when very cold, or when it has been used 


/ 4 bout Screens. 
By Max Levy. 


N designing screens best adapted for 
the rotary photogravure process a 
number of considerations enter into 
the calculation which modify more 

or less the character of the screen to be 
employed, and the screens may be made 
in four different ways for employment in 
this process :— 

No. 1. An etched screen with a heavy 
black line ruled in one direction may be 
employed by printing upon the tissue first 
one set of lines and crossing these lines 
by second printing with the lines of the 
screen in the reverse direction. In this 
case the process is somewhat more 
laborious, but the screen can be used 
direct and is permanent. 


for several months. For use in hot 
weather none of this softener is required. 
The plate is simply laid down on a hot 
plate and the wax applied in lumps to the 
back till there is a good pool of it. The 
block is then pressed down and the whole 
removed to cool. The plate always can 
be lifted for underlaying by simply warm- 
ingit. Surplus wax around the edges can 
be removed with turps, so also can the 
whole of the composition from the plate 
or mount. This composition should be 
cast into sticks for convenient handling. 
This is done by pouring on to a slab of 
iron into a pool and cutting through with 
a knife when nearly cold. Before pouring 
on the slab the composition should be 
strained through flne wire gauze to re- 
move lumps or grit which exist in the 
raw materials." 


No. 2 is a ruled screen, similar to 
No. 1, employed in the same manner; 
but owing to the fllm upon which the 
ruling is done, such a screen is perishable. 

No. 3. An etched screen may be used 
with thin black lines crossed at right 
angles, showing white squares. This 
screen is used as a master screen from 
which the working screens are made by 
contact on dry plates. 

No. 4 is the standard screen hitherto 
employed in the process, and consists of 
lines ruled crossed on an opaque ground. 
Such a screen is very perishable; that 
is to say, the film is very easily rubbed 
or scratched, and particularly in a damp 
atmosphere is susceptible to injury. It 
may be used for printing upon the tissue 
directly or as a master for making 
working screens by positive and negative. 
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"The Plate- Maker and the Large Book Edition: 
Some Important Suggestions. 


NE of the most striking phe- 
nomena of the last few years 
has been the production of the 
cheap book. This has been 

very peculiarly a matter of printers’ 
engineering; and still more precisely a 
matter of the best adapted plate-making. 
Particularly involved has been this 
question—Is it necessary that the rotary 
plates used for this purpose should be 
as thick as they have ordinarily been, or 
has there been, and is there continuing to 
be, a large waste of material, and of time 
and money? 

With that are involved some other 
questions, viz. What is the proper form 
for a rotary plate for a large edition? 
Is it or is it not true craftsmanship to see 
that, if it is to be so thick as ,", or 4*, of an 
inch, it shall be rotary stereo? If a 
thin plate is to be adopted, should it be 
electro, made flat, and then curved ? 

For ourselves we are inclined to have, 
when thickness is wanted, a stereo, and 
when a thin plate will serve, the thin 
electro, curved after completion. Yet the 
Strand Magazine at this moment is being 
printed on quite different lines. That is 
to say, a large shell of electro is made, 
and is placed in the rotary casting box; it 
is then “cast,” as the phrase runs; that is 
to say, molten stereo metal is poured in to 
make the thin electro shell up, we believe 
to sof an inch or so, of thickness. At 
times one has seemed to see a number of 
flats in the Strand pages. It appears to 
be against all reason that the copper 
sheet can be pressed down and kept in 
such true position that on the pouring 
of the molten stereo alloy it can be 


thickened up adequately, with absolute 
truth. 

But what about machines that have 
been made with cylinders so measured 
that they don’t admit of thin rotary 
plates printing up? That, to be sure, 
seems to present a very formidable 
problem, and it would not surprise us to 
hear that it has meant in actual practice 
that some machines have lain idle for 
along time. We can imagine a case of 
jobs which required long runs having 
been worked off, with the result that 
what now have to be carried through are 
jobs which require only short runs—too 
short to allow of the cost of thick stereos 
with all the delay of heavy casts to be 
taken into account; and, moreover, all 
the inconveniences of storing plates, pecu- 
liarly inconvenient by their very shape. 

Some time ago we found that in one 
London foundry an ingenious chief had 
devised a method of levelling up a bed 
upon which thin plates could then be 
fixed. We think he adopted some special 
basis of suitable metal. It may have 
been aluminium. 

From what we hear, the adoption of 
aluminium or some like leveller has since 
been favoured and adopted in cases 
where otherwise it would have seemed 
that rotaries must be “eating their heads 
off" by standing still or by being worked 
at disproportionate cost, owing to the 
smallaess of runs required at the 
moment. 

It is a tremendously serious matter 
for any large expensive plant to be idle, 
and yet the determination whether it 
shall be usefully employed or whether 
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it shall be stagnant may entirely rest 
upon such a little matter as this making 
up of special beds for special jobs. 
Naturally, a good deal may depend in 
such a case upon the nature of the 
fastening. In that matter there is, to be 
sure, much room for ingenuity. But that 
is not the sort of thing that ought to pass 
the wit of man; and we do not think 
it has passed that nimble wit. Again, the 
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matter of the fixing of single plates instead 
of unnecessarily making a large plate 
to embody many pages is a thing worth 
printers’ consideration. 

As a word on the whole position, we 
are inclined to stress the importance of 
the thin as against the thick plates for 
rotaries. ‘‘Thin plates, and these curved 
after completing,” that seems to us to 
present the true craftsman wisdom. 


Foundry Hints to the Engraver: 


“What is to Follow?” 


E have heard of late some 
quite serious complaints with 
regard to the unsatisfactory 
condition in which half-tone 

blocks have come to hand to the foundry. 
One complaint is that they are anything 
but truly squared up. That is to say, that 
in the rush and the hurry, and under the 
disparagement of the work itself, which, 
sooner or later, is sure to attend upon an 
unbusiness-like pricing, original blocks are 
not receiving the attention which is their 
due. Theyarenotreceiving the attention 
which, as a fact, they must receive if the 
foundry and the engraving studios are to 
maintain their present reputation. Some- 
times the blocks, while fairly satisfactory 
in regard to squaring, are so roughly 
finished that a substantial injustice is done 
to a foundry in calling for their facsimile 
duplicating in that condition. At times 
the work at the camera has been at fault ; 
the photographic image itself is out of the 
square to that slight extent which in 
colloquial parlance “ hits one in the eye" 
when registration is attempted. It would 
seem in that case that the same exigencies, 
the same devil-drive, had been allowed to 
affect injuriously the maintenance or the 
operation of the camera—or both. 


In fact, at every turn one gets back to 
the same thing, the worship of the same 
false god ''Cheapness," the mistaken 
belief that “the law of maximum return," 
in the Jargon of economists, is the same 
thing as the maintenance of a minimum 
paying and a minimum selling price. One 
recalls the disillusioned youngster in the 
Sunday-school class to whom a teacher 
began telling a tale of an Eastern 
potentate who had sprung from lowly 
origin, and upon whom wealth and power 
attended, who had powers of enchantment 
and the rest of it. When at last some 
revealing phrase brought to the boy the 
truth which the teacher would soon be 
unable longer to conceal, he cried out 
“Oh, Lord, it’s only old Moses again." 
So, too, this is only the old, old familiar 
subject of slop work at slop prices. All 
that is new is that the manifestation of the 
complaint comes in somewhat new forms. 

Though there is nothing essentially new, 
it is none the less significant that the 
old complaint has grown older. And we 
have grown older. We all have a larger 
body of data, of experience, and of com- 
parison. We all know better. A bad 
custom, no more than a bad man, can 
“fool all the people, all the time." We 
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have hardly to stress, we have to do little 
more than cite, these latest complaints, 
and at once the necessary moral writes 
itself upon the consciousness of the 
reader, and at once every one of us 
realises that the engraver must think of 
what is to follow his own work. The 
electrotyper has to do this, The next 
thing that follows his work is the printing. 
He is in direct touch with the press-room, 
and he hears from the press-room in 
language frequent and painful and free if 
his blocks are not as they should be. The 
engraver is often removed by one stage 
from the printer, and he is sometimes a 
cheerful philosopher who is willing that 
anything wrong with his blocks shall be the 
far-off printer's funeral. ‘Let the galled 
jade wince; my withers are unwrung.”’ 
Yet, we repeat, he must think of what is 
to follow. Surely that tendency will be 
encouraged of which we have been re- 
minded in a Conference on a subject some- 
what quaintly styled “The Disloyalty 
of the Wholesaler.” In plain terms, the 
printer will increasingly tend to become 
his own engraver, if the engraver is not 
sufficiently considerate of the printer. 
The printer will not rush into this alter- 
native. He is not looking for that 
particular trouble. But, equally, if he is 
practically forced or worried into it he is 
not likely to turn back, once having decided 
on an engraving installation. We have 
a printing establishment in mind which 
is not on a very large scale though it 
has quite a specialised connection and 
a valuable one. Its engraving studio 
appointments would make some engravers 
smile. None the less it would be some- 
thing more than a Rufus Isaac’s power of 
persuasion that could induce that house 
to go back to the old days of no studio. 
** We find it so handy," the argument runs, 
“every now and again to be able to make 


diagrams and other work for the particular 
books and pamphlets that we produce; 
and although we have extra difficulties 
and extra cost in such work, we find we 
can obtain extra price for such illustra- 
tions—monochrome or three-colour—as 
we need." 

By the time a considerable number of 
printing houses have adopted the same 
line in sheer despair of being confidently 
able to reckon upon satisfactory and 
speedy output in their press-room, the 
engraving trade as a whole will have 
realised that it would have been well 
worth while to have attended more to the 
little matter of minute and constant 
attention to the camera, and to all other 
apparatus in the studio, and in particular 
to the truing, squaring, and all that is 
comprehended in the term the “finishing” 
of the block. 


Going after Business. 


ORDIALITY is without question the 
prime essential in securing new 
business. Too many overlook 
this fact. If we are happy we 

greet everybody with a smile; but, on the 

other hand, if we are depressed we fail 
to smile—this creates a bad impression. 

Go after business with vim, vigour, vitality, 

and above all, cordiality. 

It is well to mix with every business 
man you can, and always greet him with 
a smile and a hearty handshake. It gains 
his good will and is worth while. If 
possible, join your commercial organisa- 
tions, and at every opportunity meet the 
business men at the club. Then they are 
at leisure, their minds are at rest, and 
that is your opportunity to make an 
impression. 

Remember the name when you are 
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introduced to a man; then go out of your 
way to speak to him within a day or two. 
He may have forgotten you, but be cordial; 
and if he has forgotten you, he will ask 
who you are and what you do as soon as 
your back is turned. The next step is 
to put him on your mailing list. As soon 
as your acquaintance is well established, 
go after him and go hard, and you are pretty 
sure to get him; but more than that, you 
have made a friend who will go out of his 
way to send another to you. 

A salesman who knows stenography 
has a good advantage when it comes to 
carrying a straight tale from the customer 
to the plant. 

Some printing salesmen will promise 
almost anything that the buyer would 
have them promise. 

Sometimes the buyer realises that they 
are promising impossibilities, and his esti- 


Words of Counsel fo * 
Efficients. 


S 


OUND and quick decisions only come to 
the man of real knowledge. Be wise 
therefore— 

Concentrate the whole of your energies on 
one object —your trade. Seek to obtain a sound 
and scientific knowledge of it, both in practice 
and in theory. But forget not— 

The knowledge that comes through eyes and 
hands is deeper than the theories of many 
books, good though they may be. There- 
fore— 

Be ever on the alert, for knowledge is some- 
times found in most unlikely places. Valuable 
lessons are to be learnt not only from work re- 
vealing “good taste,” but from badly arranged 
posters, circulars, cards, etc. Remember too 
(though not primarily)— 

Knowledge not only brings power to its 
possessor, but £ s. d., if efficiently exercised. 
Know ye not— 
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mation of the salesman and the printing 
company that the salesman represents is 
very liable to take a fall. 

Be careful to give reasonable promises, 
and endeavour to make the plant live up 
to them. 

See that a new customer gets all the 
service possible, but don’t slight the old 
love. 

Estimating is one thing and selling 
quite another. A good estimator may 
be a poor salesman and a good salesman 
a poor estimator. If we must choose 
between the two, it is much safer to 
employ the man who knows what his 
goods cost—later he may cultivate the 
ability to sell. A good salesman, how- 
ever, who knows not the cost of that 
which he sells may put his house out 
of business before he cultivates a know- 
ledge of costs. 


Would-be” 


It is the man that ** knows ” who is in demand, 
and holds the key to a successful career ? 

One has said, ** The successful application of 
knowledge is governed by correct methods of 
usage." Therefore— 

Work by method. Note carefully the means 
that enable you—never mind others—to obtain 
the best results. Nevertheless— 

Use other men's methods if you find them 
better than your own. Remember— 

It is the man who works by method of body 
and mind who climbs the pathway of success. 

Experience is the wisest and best of teachers. 
In things worth retaining, therefore— 

Memorise the “facts” of experience. You 
may learn much by observation; and in ‘those 
things to avoid "— 

Let the experience of others teach you. You 
will find plenty of specimens knocking about to 
take your observation from, S. G. A. 
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€ Over-Indulgence in Red Ink: A Hint worth 
Consideration by Process Engravers. 


By Sohn F. Fisher. 


N gcneral lines of printing where two colours 

| are employed for effect, the brighter colour 

is commonly used with scant judgment or 

discrimination ; this is especially noticeable in 
these days of artistic printing. 

Over-usage of any illuminating colour gives 
toatype job a gaudy effect that in appearance 
cheapens it, causing it to glare out boldly from 
its background of softening hues. 

Over indulgence in red ink is as much crime 
against good printing as the lack of proper type 
face or paper. It brings to the eye distress, and 
leaves in the mind the same impression that a 
jangled discord from any musical instrument 
produces on the ear. 

Only a man with artistic inclination can duly 
appreciate the beauty which a modified use of 
brighter colours can give to a printed page. To 
those who understand beautiful combinations 
should be given the choice of colour division. 
In this manner greater and more satisfactory 
results can be obtained; in this way only can 
gaudy and tawdry type pictures be eliminated, 
a great many of which are a positive disgrace to 
the places producing them. 

The intention primarily in the use of colour is 
to intensify the design, to heighten the attrac- 
tiveness, and to draw attention to one or two 
points that are meant to greet the eve at 
once. 


A proper proportion of red and black should be 
made to give dignity to a page—about one.sixth 
to one-eighth of red or other colour against the 
balance in black. For instance, we will suppose 
a page of leaded 12-point Caslon contains a single 
line rule border with 24 or 36 point initial ; the 
latter in red or orange with border will always 
look pleasing or dignified ; or again, where para- 
graph signs are used without border, these signs 
make little jets of colour to relieve the monotony 
of black or grey. 

There are several different ways in which 
pages can be arranged which would greatly 
bencfit the present.day method of picking out 
haphazard any line or group of lines, and having 
them printed in red ink, and to the understand- 
ing person should be left the selection of such 
lines or groups. 

It is a well-known fact that manv perfect 
typographical specimens become mere smudges 
through the lack of knowledge or skill in matters 
of this kind, and no apparent thought is ad- 
vocated for a possible remedy. 

It is always desirable for a salesman who is 
not a printer to leave the colour division to the 
printer ; this will involve less expense and time 
than if the customer picks out his own colour 
scheme, later expressing dislike, and also will 
make less work, while offering a more consistent 
and desirable effect.—From the Master Printer. 


Farewell to Mr. Newton. 


HE students and friends of the L.C.C. 
] School of Photo-Engraving and Lithog- 
raphy are looking forward to a very 
successful meeting on June l5th, when they have 
to say good-bye to the present Principal. It is 
their desire that all the old students and friends 
of the School should be present. The larger 
the attendance, the more complete will be the 
satisfaction of those who are in charge of the 
arrangements, and the more pleasing will it be to 
Mr, Newton to have so many of his old associates 
around him to wish him good luck in his new 
venture. The Committee have issued the follow. 
ing letter of invitation: — 
“To past and present students and instructors. 
"A farewell dinner to Mr, Newton on hisresign- 


ing the Principalship of the School will be held on 
Saturday, 15th June, at Anderton's Hotel, Flcet 
Street, E.C. 

“It is earnestly hoped that as many as possible 
past and present students and instructors will 
attend. We want to show that we have 
appreciated the readiness Mr, Newton has shown 
at all times to be of service to every one, and 
that we recognise that it is largelv due to his 
untiring efforts that the School has become so 
useful. We believe that a successful farewell 
dinner would be a mark of esteem that would 
give the greatest satisfaction both to Mr, Newton 
and ourselves; and in order that adequate arrange- 
ments can be made, early application for tickets 
is requested, if possible before the 18th May. 
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“So that no one may be prevented from 
participation the charge for tickets has been 
fixed at the moderate price of 3s. 6d. each, 
and of course morning dress will be worn. 
They may be obtained from any of the Com- 
mittee. 

* We cannot communicate with all old students, 
so please co-operate with us by showing this 
circular to any friend whom you know to have 
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been an old student ; also, although the dinner 
is especially for students and staff, we do not 
desire to exclude any friends of the School who 
wish to be present; on the contrary, we should 
welcome them. "' 

For the convenience of our readers at a 
distance, we have arranged to supply tickets 
from the office of this Journal, 14 Farringdon 
Avenue, London, E.C. 


Economics in Manufacture. 


R. TRIPP, of the Franklin Engraving Com- 

M pany, Boston, contributed a paper at 

a recent convention, the subject of 

which was “Economics in Manufacture." It 

contained valuable formulas to enable one in the 

photo-engraving business to separate a good profit 

from the business, The following are some of 
his formulas in abbreviated form :— 

Ample funds (his own capital, not borrowed) a 
necessity. 

Want of capital and good credit will necessitate 
a man spending half of his time doing banking 
instead of business, 

An amount of money equal to at least three 
times the amount of business done monthly 
should be the minimum of one's resources over 
and above the plant (which is assumed to have 
been paid for). 

Location where rents are not high important. 

Ample quarters to do $2000 per month eco- 
nomically, 3000 feet. For every $1000 in 
excess of $2000 per month. 1000 square feet 
additional. 

Materials should be bought in large quantities, 

There should be a stock- room in every 
plant. 

Pay bills promptly and take advantage of every 
discount. 

Look out for an unbalanced pay-roll. 

Have the proper force in each department. 

Ten per cent. is enough to pay a salesman to 
get business. 

In conducting a small business economically, 
the owner should be close to his work, principally 
inside and about the shop a large part of the 
time. 

To manufacture economically the owner must 
work against the clock himself, and teach others 
to do the same, 

Non-chargeable hours must be kept down to 
the minimum, 

No one should try to see how cheaply he can 


manufacture photo-engraving for the purpose of 
selling at a less price than his competitors, 

An analysis of non-productive or non-charge- 
able time was made by Mr. Sunergren, who 
divided this time intothree groups :— 

Group 1. That which is caused by a shortage 
of copy in any or all departments. 

Group 2. That which is caused by the nature 
of the copy, which will make the operation more 
costly, yet will be of such a nature as will not 
warrant an extra charge, as hand-work. 

Group 3. That which is caused by spoilage and 
make-overs from any cause whatever, including 
work rejected by customers as not being as 
ordered. 

The nature of the engraving business neces- 
sitates the maintenance of several departments 
properly manned and equipped to turn out the 
maximum of output and stand ready to do much 
or little work. In most shops work comes in 
waves or spurts. A bunch of copy comes into 
the gallery, is photographed, passed along to the 
stripper, thence on to the printer, to the etcher, 
etc., before another bunch of copy gets started, 
thus causing ‘‘ waits" for work all the way 
through the shop. First one department has 
a lapse of time, then another, and so on. Only 
when there is copy ahead in all of the departments, 
and they are working to their fullest capacity all 
of the time, is the evil of non-productive time 
lessened. 

Under Group 2 comes bad copy. The photog- 
rapher, instead of making the negative in twenty 
minutes, may be an hour, thereby lessening the 
output in the gallery. Again, group pictures con- 
taining many faces which need careful re.etching 
will consume an unusual length of the re-etcher’s 
time, thereby lowering his output. This will 
cause congestion of work in their departments, 
and may cause a serious loss of time in the 
departments which are dependent upon them for 
copy in order to turn out their maximum, 
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In Group 3 everybody gets in his work,— 
negatives to make over through fault of photog- 
rapher or Chemicals, or both ; the stripper tears 
the film; the printer scratches it. After the 
negative is safely printed, the etcher may spoil 
the plate; or, if it escapes the etcher, it may be 
scratched by the finisher; the router or proofer 
may spoil it; the shipper may drop a hammer on 
it just when it is all ready to send out. Finally, 
when delivered to the customer, he may send it 
back saying that it is made the wrong size. All 
these things can and do happen in the best- 
regulated shops, thus adding much non.charge- 
able time to the job. 

No engraver knows how much time is lost in 
these three groups unless each workman keeps 
a record of how he spends his time, Below is 
given, in brief tabulated form, the records in 
percentage of non- productive hours in three 
shops in Boston for three months' time, by 
departments, with totals and final combined 
average:— 


* The Paper in the Cellar”: 


for Process Engravers. 


NCE upon a time, in a city not a thousand 

©) miles from the south-western corner of 

the State of Ohio, twenty printers ran 

their legs off in their efforts to secure a certain 

job. Each had advertised that it was “no 

trouble to make an estimate.” And the bargain 

hunter who had this particular piece of printing 
done had taken them at their word. 

And such a scampering and figuring, and 
trimming and paring of prices followed that 
every one of these twenty printers soon began 
to feel in his heart that the other nineteen were 
robbers, pirates, and enemies of industrial order. 


When the bids were opened each had the satis. . 


faction of knowing that his opinion of his fellow 
disseminators of information had been correct, 
and the bargain hunter, smiling a knowing 
smile, confirmed this suspicion. 

After a day or two, during which every one 
of the green-eyed twenty had an opportunity 
of taking a private peep at the prices of his 
competitors, a second set of bids were asked for 
and a second shaving and sweating of prices 
followed. And at this stage of the game a 
twenty-first disciple of Ben Franklin entered 
the lists, Again the bids were opened. The 


=a SEEN ysis 
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Half-tone camera - . IR 28 35 27 
Line camera - - .| 47 39 36 41 
Half-tone etching and 
finishing E - -| 1d 24 15 17 
Zinc etching and finishing | 30 32 7 23 
Routing and blocking - 9 23 34 22 
une © ae ati Nea. ae he MO S ERR 
| 
Total average, all depart- 
ments - - - .| 23 28 26 26 


The plumber, the electrician, and others have 
considered the problem of non-productive or lost 
time, and worked it out to their entire satisfac- 
tion. Have a leak, send for a plumber. It takes 
him thirty minutes to get to your place; he 
works thirty minutes, and takes forty-five minutes 
to get back to the shop—one hour and fifteen 
minutes lost time. Who pays for it ?—Photo- 
Engraver's Bulletin. 


A Parable 


job went to the twenty-first man. Then there 
was anger and dismay in the camp of the twenty, 
and, as one man, they denounced the successful 
bidder as the common enemy, the disturber of 
the peace and dignity of the ancient and 
honourable craft, and a candidate for the dippy 
house, if not for the chain gang in the county 
stone quarry. 

Once more the brainy twenty sharpened their 
pencils and got their little pads. For several 
hours they checked and counterchecked their 
estimates, every man Jack of them satisfying 
himself that the business ought to have gone to 
him, as his figures proved as conclusively as 
figures based upon guess-work can prove any- 
thing that his estimate represented a net loss, 
the aim and objective of all true knights of the 
Upper Case. 

And with one accord they waited upon the 
successful bidder to ascertain on what basis he 
had calculated his bid. There were the figures: 
Composition about so much. Electros about so 
much. Cover design approximately thus and so. 
There was a charge for make-ready, a charge 
for press work, and a charge for ink. Then 
there were figures representing the cost of 
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folding, stitching, trimming and delivery. But 
nowhere on the whole estimate was there an 
item showing the cost of stock. 

“What did you figure for paper?" asked the 
twenty. 

“Paper !” answered the lucky bidder ; “ paper! 
I didn't have to figure on paper like the rest of 
you Fellows, because I’ve got plenty of paper in 
the cellar.” 

Until there is a definite cost system of fairly 
uniform application among printers the twenty 
will still be obliged to bid against the man who 
can afford to omit the cost of stock from his 
estimates because of the supply in his cellar. 

And yet the men who figured on this job spent 
an average of six hours apiece figuring, and as 
much more in interviewing the prospective 
customer—all of which would have been a per- 
fectly legitimate charge for doing business, if it 
had not been for the one man who had the paper 
in the  cellar.—From Advertising Committee 
Folder of Cincinnati Ben Franklin Club. 


School of Photo-Engraving and Lithog- 

raphy for the evening classes amounted 
to £724, 9s, for session 1910-11 as compared with 
£546, 1s. for the previous session. 

The new premises now being erected for the 
L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithog- 
raphy are rapidly approaching completion, and 
it is hoped to transfer the whole of the 
Equipment at an early date so that it will be 
quite ready for the re-opening of the School in 
September, 

Two of the students who have been trained 
at the L.C.C, School of Photo-Engraving and 
Lithography have recently taken up posts with 
Messrs, A, W. Penrose & Co., one as clerk to 
Mr. Wm. Gamble, where his technical training 
Will prove most valuable, and the other in 
Meesrs. Penrose’s laboratory. 

The L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and 
Lithography has been requested by the Inter- 
oe Photo-Engravers’ Union of America 
uni ange all its publications, as the American 

Onists are seriously considering the further 
education of its members, 


T: Board of Education Grant to the L.C.C. 
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Correspondence. 


Fall River, Massachusetts, 
Feb. 23/12. 


The Editor, Process Monthly. 


D^ SIR,—R* your offer of information to 

subscribers, I would like to ask you if you 
can give. me a better formula for decp line etching 
on zinc with a minimum speed than— nitric 1, 
water 40, with a little sat. sol. alum. I would 
not like it to be much slower than the above. 


The formula given above is about as strong as 
can be safely used for the first bath, but for 
the following baths it can be gradually strength- 
ened up to about nitric 1, water 12. The gradual 
strengthening must, of course, be according to the 
skill of the etcher. We have known etchers to 
take very severe risks and come out with first- 
class work where others would have completely 
spoiled the plate. It is a case of the ability of the 
etcher himself. 


Patiala, Feb. 7/12, 
The Editor, Process Monthly. 

IR,—I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
«S kindly let me know whether it is possible 
to work collotype process in a hot country like 
India or not ? 

Which are the best available books for learning 
this process, and where can they be found? 


Whether collotype can be successfully worked 
in India or not is quite an open question ; it all 
depends upon the conditions under which the 
work is attempted. 

On the whole we should be inclined to say 
that in the winter it is possible to work the 
process, though very doubtful in the summer 
time. 

We believe it was at one time attempted in 
Calcutta, but when the hot season came round 
it was found impracticable to continue the work, 

Of course, if specially cooled buildings could 
be procured, with special cooling apparatus to 
keep them at a certain temperature, there 
could be no reason why the work should not be 
carried on during the whole of the year, but we 
fear the expense would be too great. - 

Perhaps some of our numerous readers can 
help to solve the question. 

As to the best books on the subject, we re- 
commend the following, all of which may be 
procured at the office of this Journalat the prices 
affixed. 
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AMERAS FOR COPYING DOCUMENTS.—A great 
Ce deal of the work of the average Govern- 
mentclerkin America is copying words or figures. 
With the use of typewriters came the demand 
for operators and for stenographers.  Supple- 
menting the work of the stenographers and 
typewriters came the gramophones. In the 
Roosevelt Administration (says the Philadelphia 
Record) gramophones were quite popular. 

The latest transacting device to be used by 
the departments is a photo-copying machine— 
a machine that makes photographic copies of 
manuscript. Years ago there was a good deal 
of talk about such a machine, but its use was not 
practicable because of certain defects. It could 
not, for instance, make a photographic copy of 
any kind of type except a dark colour on white 
paper. 

These defects have been overcome by using a 
peculiar kind of photographic paper, and also 
a colour-screen, so that indistinct words on 
tissue manuscript, for example, are made even 
clearer in the photographic copy than in the 
original itself. The documents to be copied are 
placed upon a table, which is illuminated by 
strong mercury-vapour electric lamps at each 
side of glass tubes about three feet long. 

The time of the exposure of the manuscript to 
the lens of the camera depends upon the kind of 
material to be copied, and from four to thirty 
seconds are necessary. The entire operation 
from the beginning of the exposure, through the 
developing to the completion of the fixing in the 
hypo solution of the print, is about a minute. 
The photo-copy machine copies two typewritten 
pages at once. 

That is at the rate of 600 words a minute, 
which is four times faster than a good steno- 
grapher writes shorthand, and about ten times 
quicker than a fast typewriting operator. Allow- 
ing for relays and rests, the photo-machine will 
copy in a day 400 typewritten pages of 300 words 
each. The photo-machine will therefore do 
the work of, say, sixteen good typewriters. 


MONG the original articles in the 1911 volume 
A of Eder's Fahrbuch are some on “Colour 
Collotype and Colour Exposures with Auto- 
chrome Plates," by A. Albert; ‘Division of 
Work in Process Establishment," by J. Husnik ; 
“Normal Working Methods in Reproduction." 
by N. S. Amstutz; ‘On the Splitting of Collodion 
Films," by H. K. Broum ; and “On Matt Print- 
ing," by A. M. Unger. Machine photogravure 
receives a very large amount of attention, and 
newspaper photogravure is illustrated, 


á RINTOLOGY."—One of the most charming 
house journals that have come before us 
for a long time is that issued by “The Reform 
Printing House” of Chicago. The issue for 1912 
is, we think, the best they have produced—that is, 
if it is possible to improve on the previous issues. 
The whole **get-up " from the inception to the 
finished product is an example of high.class 
standard work, and we should strongly advise 
any printer or process engraver in this county 
to procure a copy if at all possible. 

As a specimen of what can be turned out from 
the printing press, or as showing how half-tone 
blocks should be handled, we know of nothing 
better, and must congratulate the Company upon 
their production. 

We do not think there are many printers in 
this country who would venture to put out such 
a well-finished, expensive journal for “gratuitous 
distribution,” and we can well believe the state- 
ment that * requests for Printology areincreasing 
each issue," especially when the publishers add 
“ All are welcome to a copy." 

Neither is this a house journal for which other 
people pay in the shape of advertisements, for it 
does not “contain a line that is paid for.’’ The 
compensation the publishers look for is in the 
“ appreciation of those who scan its pages,” and 
in this they will certainly receive abundant com- 
pensation, for any one desiring high-class work 
will, afte: seeing these issues, have no hesitation 
in sending their orders to the Reform Printing 
House, 


HAT A Cost SvsTEM DoES.—4A cost 
W accounting system will not actually 
make expenses less or render the income more 
in any business, but it will meter the expense 
and income to enable those in the management 
to see wastes of expenditure and opportunities 
for income. 

For instance, if you own a long row of rental 
houses and furnish the water to the tenants you 
will have a meter on the main supply line. If 
you get a bill one month more than all preceding 
months for water service you at once know by 
means of that meter that there is waste. You 
pursue an investigation and find a faucet leaking 
in one of the houses along the row. 

Now, this meter didn't find this leak nor did 
it stop the leak—it simply told of its existence. 
It simply extended knowledge and activity by 
reason of that knowledge. 

The principal value of an accounting system 
is that it starts mental activity to the pursuit of 
economy.—DaviD GIBSON in Common Sense. 
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Three Inks or Twelve. n, a. E. bent 


HE comment you publish upon Mr. 
Hislop's excellent and timely letter 
in your April issue, sounds rather 

behind the times, and I should be glad if 
vou can afford me space to endorse Mr. 
Hislop’s views from the engraver’s 
standpoint. 

The process trade is constantly held up 
to execration as an awful example of in- 
vertebrateness and yet when a champion 
like Mr. Hislop comes forward with a 
sound moral dictum he is ‘‘damned with 
faint praise.” Oh, for shame, Mr. 
Editor. 

If we lack backbone, where shall we 
look for it, but to the inspiration of our 
trade journal? But to proceed, you ''con- 
sider that Messrs. Kidd are justified in ad- 
vocating a choice of inks for the block- 
maker.” 

Pray, where in their excellent booklet 
do they advocate any such thing? 

So far from this we actually read therein 
that ‘‘most photo engravers see that 
manipulation of the inks is a mistake,” 
and quite right, too. Now where are 
you, Mr. Editor? 

As far as I can see, you are trying with 
journalistic impartiality to view the mat- 
ter from opposing standpoints, or to put it 
bluntly, ''trying to sit on the fence." 

May I suggest, however, that there is 
no fence, and you are really in the ditch, 
where you will get the dirty water from 


both sides; you had far better climb up 
and help the engravers to put their house: 
in order. 

The inkmaker is not out for the en- 
graver's business, neither is the engraver 
out to please the inkmaker ; they are both 
serving the printer and their aims are 
not divergent, but convergent. The 
blockmaker’s aim is to produce tricolour 
blocks which will all print with standard 
colours, so that those made this year can 
be worked with those of last year, and so 
on. 

The inkmaker’s aim is to produce stan- 
dard inks which he can repeat next month 
or a vear hence to the satisfaction of the 
printer as regards colour, consistency, 
and permanence. 

Standardize, Standardize, STANDARD- 
IZE, should be the motto of both the en- 
graver and the inkmaker. 

They are both serving the same cus- 
tomer, and standardizing must naturally 
facilitate that customer's business, both 
in ordering and executing. For my own 
part, speaking as the oldest tricolour en- 
graving firm in Great Britain, we stock 
our tricolour ink in three iron vats with 
treacle tap outlets, and obtain enough at 
one time to last a year or more, by this 
mcans we have standardized our three 
colours for several years past without 
variation. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Hislop that it 
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is ‘‘dishonest and shortsighted for the en- 
graver to use different shades of ink’’ to 
cover up his own deficiencies, and it is 
not sufficient ‘‘to give on his proofs a note 
of any alteration made in the inks,’’ as 
you suggest. 

If a copy is exceptional it is for the en- 
graver to point this out to his customer 
before reproducing and obtain his views 
as to variation of ink to meet the case, 
and if the exceptional colour is too subtle 
to be noticed beforehand then having ob- 
tained the closest result with standard 
inks, he must accept the inevitable, go to 
a fourth working, or alter his inks to 
gratify his hypercriticism. 

I must say we have not found the 
printers adopt such an. uncompromising 
attitude as vour article suggests; rather 
are they too ready in believing they can 
help the engraver by altering the ink, and 
the fact that Messrs. Kidd’s booklet is the 
outcome of experience of printers’ require- 
nents supports this view. 

To sum up, then Messrs. Kidd are 
merely pandering to the printer and not 
advocating slipshod methods for the tri- 
colour engraver. 

So we can admire Messrs. Kidd's busi- 
ness acumen, and continue to standardize, 
Standardize, STANDARDIZE. 


It is with genuine pleasure we publish 
Mr. Dent’s communication, it is quite re- 
freshing to know we have a critic who is 
so candid and emphatic. ‘True, he, for 
the most part, deals in generalities; it is 
always safe to do so; but as he does not 
venture to be more precise our readers 
must judge how far his strictures apply to 
the case in point. 

Surely when an inkmaker goes to the 
trouble and expense of placing upon the 
market four separate sets of three col- 
our inks, it 1s somewhat idle to discuss 
whether he ''advocates" the use of them 
or not ; we should have thought that the 


very fact they were risking so much was 
the best proof of advocacy. 

We are always most anxious to gather 
the views of our readers and give them 
publicity. We do not expect them to 
agree with us always; it would be a sorry 
day for the trade if they did; but we have 
a very shrewd suspicion that it would be 
somewhat difficult to prove the statements 
made re ''sitting on the fence." We 
think we have stated our views clearlv 
and are pleased to find thev have led 
to a correspondence which we trust 
may be helpful to the trade. 

Mr. Dent says that ''the blockmaker's 
aim is to produce tricolour blocks which 
will all print with standard colours, so 
that those made this year may be worked 
with those of last vear.” Yes, just so; 
but what is the standard? Which of the 
four sets sent out by Messrs. Kidd are 
their standard. Nearly every blockmaker 
has a different standard, consequently 
unless a customer keeps to one block- 
maker, ycar in and vear out, how is he 
to print his blocks together, when 
in all probability thev have been produced 
to suit different standard inks? And it 
mav be in some cases bv altered inks, as 
Mr. Dent says that under certain circum- 
stances the blockmaker may ''alter his 
inks.” 

Is it fair argument to talk of the ''slip- 
shod methods of the tricolour engraver” ? 
To us it appears far more businesslike to 
go to the root of the trouble, viz., the cus- 
tomer. Mr. Dent savs ''we have not 
found the printer adopt such an uncom- 
promising attitude." Perhaps he will 
kindlv point out where we have reproached 
the printer. Our sympathies are with 
him; he has troubles enough, troubles 
similar to those of the blockmaker, and 
with the same person, viz., the customer 
of both. The customer giving the order 
insists upon having a facsimile reproduc- 
tion and cares not how it is attained; 
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the limitations of the process do not worry 
him, he wants a facsimile and means to 
have it; yet every tricolour blockmaker 
knows it is impossible to reproduce every 
subject with the same three inks. We 
can but rejoice that Mr. Dent’s customers 
are so amenable. If our information 1s 
correct, in this he is an exception. 

We hope that in any future correspond- 
ence re this important question a clear 
distinction will be made by the writers be- 
tween ''slipshop methods"' of tricolour en- 
gravers and the demands of the hyper- 
critical customer. For the former we 
have nothing but condemnation, but the 
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latter is in daily evidence, and has to be 
satisfied. — How can it be done by any 
three standard inks? Standardize by al! 
means; but how is it to be done? Mr. 
Dent, after all, does not greatly help us. 
He says, ‘‘Explain to the customer when 
the copy is exceptional." We had 
written about the education of the cus- 
tomer being vitally needful. In that we 
agree; and in general we think we recog- 
nise more common ground between our- 
selves and Mr. Dent than he had thought 
existed, quite sufficient common ground on 
which to take our stand and on which to 
trv to build up yet further improvement. 


“Half: Tone and Line Transfers from 


Bromide Pa pers. 


By W.J. Smith, London County Council School of Photo Engraving and Lithography. 


HE present commercial use of this 
process is its adaptability for 
making large posters, for, as 

there is no necessity to make an enlarged 
negative as is usual for large work, a con- 
siderable saving of time is achieved. The 
process can also be used in place of the 
ordinary Photo-Litho paper for fine work. 
The chief obstacle encountered is to 
procure a bromide paper suitable for 
the process. Some of those on the mar- 
ket are liable to blister and the gelatine 
pull away from its paper support. There 
is also a tendency when making enlarge- 
ments for the light to spread between the 
dots, which makes it difficult to remove 
the ink in the after-process. 

]f an ordinary Photo-Litho paper was 
obtainable, plus the silver salts, which 
would on development give a dense de- 
posit of silver, these dithcu!ties would be 
removed and the process probably to some 
extent would replace the usual Photo- 
Litho methods. 


The writer for some years past has 
bcen experimenting with the Bromoil pro- 
cess in relation. to Photo-Litho, and 
has worked out a simple and practical 
method with the bromide paper obtain- 


able that reduces the difficulties to a 
minimum. Various makes of bromide 


papers have been carefully tried and de- 
velopment carried out with the usual 
bromide paper developers and also Pyro 
Soda; the results of these experiments 
and the simplification of the process is 
given below. 

The process is briefly as follows: A 
small line or half-tone negative is made, 
and from this an enlargement or print on 
bromide paper, either of which are 
placed in a solution to bleach. The chemi- 
cals in this solution act upon the silver 
contained in the gelatine, the gelatine 
where the silver was deposited being rend- 
ered insoluble and non-absorbent. The gel- 
atine free from silver retains its power 
of absorbing water and wil therefore 
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refuse a greasy ink which the insoluble 
portions retain. 


THE ORIGINAL. 


The original must be suitable for the 
process when the result is intended for a 
half-tone poster. It is uscless to expect 
a striking result from a weak original. 
A vigorous well printed P.O.P. print full 
of gradation and toned to a rich brown 
is the original that is wanted. 

A flat original is useless, unless it has 
had a considerable amount of working up 
before the screen negative is made, be- 
cause 1t is impossible to resort after- 
wards to fine etching to recover losi de- 
tail or force contrast, as can be done in 
making relief blocks. 


THE NEGATIVE. 

The screen negative made for the pro- 
cess must be microscopically sharp and 
show perfect opacity in the exposed por- 
tions and complete transparency in the 
unexposed parts. The high-lights must 
be well joined and the shadow dots small 
and perfectlv sharp and black, the tones 
of the origina] must also be represented 
faithfully. An ordinary screen negative 
is so flat as to be useless. The enlarge- 
ment of the picture must be taken into 
consideration when selecting the scrcen, 
also the distance at which the final result 
is to be viewed. 


60 line screen becomes when enlarged 
twice 30 lines 


T ; - Y: 5 4times15 ,, 
KR Jg F T E 6 „ 10 ,, 
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The separated dots of 6 lines to the inch disappear 
about 21 ft. away 


The separated dots of 8 lines to the inch disappear 
about 12ft. away 


The separated dots of 15 lines to the inch dis- 
appear about 10ft away 


to the normal sighted individual. 


THE BROMIDE ENLARGEMENT. 


The third stage is to obtain the bromide 
print or enlargement by the usual 
methods, but with a modified develop- 
ment. A first-class lens must be used, 
and the light emploved bright, so that a 
strong image is projected upon the paper, 
thus ensuring that the silver is reduced 
right into the film; this is imperative for 
the successful working of the process. 
As mentioned above, the writer has tried 
various makes of glossy and semi-glossv 
surface bromide papers with a certain de- 
gree of success, the most successful and 
practical results have been obtained upon 
Wellington and Ward's Carbon and 
Glossy Surface Bromide paper and Illing- 
worth's Bromoil paper. The latter paper 
is very easy to manage in the first stages, 
but on account of its hard surface is 
difficult to work when transferring, as it 
does not easily adhere to the stone. A 
white margin is wanted about 4 to ł inch 
round the print, therefore to obtain this 
the negative is masked to that extent 
with tin-foil or thin opaque paper. 
The reason for this border is that from 
constant handling the edges become 
soiled and frilled, and if it were not pre- 
sent the work would be injured; another 
reason for its use is that transferring is 
easier when a white edge is left on the 
transfer. With regard to the developer 
to be employed, preference is given to 
Glycin on account of the fine, dense de- 
posit of silver it yields, and also its clean 
working qualities. 

Metol Hydroquinone is a very good 
developer provided a formula is used that 
will give good density. Development 
must be slow and with Metol Hydro- 
quinone the amount of Potassium Bro- 
mide should be increased. Bromide of 
Potassium is not generally emploved 
with Glycin, but a 4 grain to the oz. is 
added in this case to the developer. The 
two formule are as follow :— 
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Glycin. 1 Metol Hydroquinone. 
grains | grains 
Sodium Sul- Metol sis 20 
phite 250 Sodium Sul- 
Potassium Car- phite . 360 
honste 500 Hydroquinone. 30 
Glvcin 100 Potassium Car- 
AM bonate .. 120 
Potassium Potassium 
LP.omide ... 2j Bromide ... 20 
Water l0ozs. | Water 1002s. 


Either of these developers can be used 
repeatedly. Some workers recommend 
Pyro Soda developer on account of the 
tanning action it has on the gelatine. This 
the writer aims at avoiding as the only 
tanning or hardening action required is 
that in immediate contact with the silver, 
and this the bleacher performs. Pvro 
Soda certainly gives a very dense image 
and paper developed inks up well, but 
the writer considers Glycin developed 
pipers ink up easier and the developer is 
more economical and clkeanlv. Full ex- 
posure is essential and development car- 
ried to its fullest extent, so that thc bro- 
mide of silver acted upon bv light is re- 
duced through the gelatine film. A good 
scheme is to expose a slip of bromide 
Paper to white light and then develop 
for 10 min., wash well, but do not fix, 
and then use this strip as a standard 
black when developing. The worker 
Will be surprised to see what is generally 
Considered a black is far from one and 
unless the black is obtained the print will 
not ink up easily. After development the 
print is held under running water and 
washed both back and front so as to rid 
It of every trace of developer. This must 
be done before any actinic light is ad- 
mitted into the dark-room, otherwise the 
paper will fog and become useless. The 
print is not fixed in Hypo at this stage, 
but only washed well and is then ready 
for bleaching. 

BLEACHING. 

The first bleacher recommended con- 
tained six or seven different chemi- 
cals, which were mixed at the time 
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solu- 
keeping) 


of using, from 10 per cent. 
tions (the mixed bath not 
an acid bath also being necessary. 
This, however, has been simplified, 
the acid bath eliminated and in place 
of the Bichromate of Potash, Chromic 
Acid is used, which makes the process a 
greater certainty. The following is the 
formulie, which must be mixed two or 
three hours before use; it appears to im- 
prove by keeping. 


BLEACHER. 
Chromic Acid 107. solution ... 80 minims. 
Potassium Bromide 10/7,  ., . 1$ ozs. 
Copper Sulphate 10 /. A, ... 2$ ozs. 
Water  ... sae ei ... 8 ozs. 


This bath and all the solutions used in 
the following operations must be kept at a 
temperaturc between Fahr. 60 and 7o. 
The print for the sake of speed should be 
bleached immediately after development. 
In this solution the black image will com- 
mence to fade away and eventually assume 
a light orange tint. If this does not occur 
the Bleacher can be made up with 6 ozs. 
of water instead of 8 ozs. Bleaching 
should proceed slowly and the print left 
in the solution for ro min. Stronger 
solutions bleach the image much quicker 
and make it entirely disappear, but they 
are better avoided on account of a harden- 
ing effect upon the gelatine which is free 
from reduced silver, to which the ink ad- 
heres very tenaciously, making it difficult 
to remove. 

The Bleacher can be used until ex- 
hausted, which is indicated by it no longer 
bleaching the image. After bleach- 


ang, the actual image will appear sunken 


in the surrounding gelatine, if this does 
not show the print will not ink-up. The 
cause of the non-appearance of the relicf 
may be from insuthcient development, the 
silver not being reduced far enough in 
the film. Under-exposure may cause the 
same defect. 

Light striking the surface of the print 
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before the developer is washed out will 
cause a reduction of silver to take place, 
this the bleacher will act on and harden 
the surface all over and prevent relief. A 
cold bleacher will also hold back relief. 
At the completion of bleaching the print 
is well washed for 3 min. and placed in 
an acid fixing bath for 5 min. 


ACID FIXING BATH. 


Hypo pii Se sid 6 ozs. 
Metabisulphite of Potash 3 oz. 
Water 40 OZS. 


During immersion in this bath the 
image will disappear and the relicf in- 
crease. Again it is washed for 2 min, 
and after blotting is ready to be inked 
up. The Hypo need not be washed en- 
tirely from the film, as a trace of it will 
help the ink to come away where it is 
not required. The acid fixing bath is 
used to remove the Silver Bromide and 
also any Chromic Acid remaining in the 
film. Do not unduly expose the print to 
actinic light until it is freed from Chromic 
Acid. 

INKING UP. 

Any good Photo-Litho ink thinned 
down with rectified turps may be used, 
particularly those that are emploved in 
connection with shading medium tints. 
The print is well blotted with fluffless 
blotting paper and laid on a flat surface 
and the ink painted on with a good thick 
soft hair brush or a pad of best quality 
cotton wool. Rub the ink in well and 
then smooth off so as to obtain a thin even 
coating, the turps being allowed to 
evaporate, which slight warming assists. 
The print is then soaked in warm water 
for 5 to 10 min. It is not possible 
to ink the transfer up in its damp con- 


dition with a compo roller on account 
of the portion which retains the ink 
being sunk in the gelatine. A dry 


print can be inked up with a roller, 
but the soaking after inking must be for 


20 to 30 min. before development is at- 
tempted. The writer prefers to carry the 
print through without drying, as the ink- 
ing operations are easicr. To develop 
lay the print upon a sheet of glass and 
gently rub with a soft sponge or cotton 
wool, this operation being performed 
under running water. If all the opera- 
tions have been successfully carried out 
the ink will come away freely from the 
unexposed parts. Another method is to 
blot off any water adhering to the 
print and then lightly and swiftly pass a 
hard, well seasoned compo roller over 
the surface, which will generally remove 
the surplus ink, the final cleaning up 
being done with cotton wool or a sponge. 
The drawback to this method is the lia- 
bility of the roller to pull the gelatine sur- 
faec away from its support. Only ex- 
perrence can teach when to start develop- 
ing, but a good guide to go by is when 
on passing the finger lightly over the sur- 
face the ink comes away, leaving the 
image exposed. Should the ink clog and 
prove hard to remove, wash the transfer 
free from ink with turps, and when turps 
have evaporated, wash the surface of the 
print with the following mixture :— 


Ammonia, 10 ^/, solution 1 oz. 
Glycerine 3 oz. 
Water 10 ozs. 


Blot off and proceed to ink up again. 
Readers who are acquainted with Collo- 
type will recognize the so-called ‘‘Etch” 
which is used to keep the whites free 
from ink; a trace of hypo is left on the 
film also for this purpose. After de- 
velopment the transfer is well washed 
and hung up todry, the transferring being 
carried out in the usual manner. These 
transfers can be inked up six or seven 
times (if made on thick paper) turps being 
used to remove any ink remaining after 
transferring. 

The writer has inked up successfully 
exceptionally fine work and designs simi- 
lar to those that are used for cheques 
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and foreign bank notes, the work being 
particularly sharp. 

Any worker used to manipulating 
Photo-Litho transfers will find the work- 
ing of the latter part of the process easy. 

The following is the approximate time 
of operations :— 


mins. mins. 
Making small 
negative T 10 | Bleaching... sw 10 
Bromide enlarge- 
ment or print Washing ... TE: 
developing and 
washing .. 15: Fixing  ... We. s 
Washing and soak- 
ing ve .. 5 ' Washing .. se OS 
Inking up and | 


developing  ... 15 , Dryingin warm air 30 
Ready for transferring in about 1$ hours. 

The writer hopes these notes and sug- 
gestions may be the means of rousing the 
interest of lithographers and others to its 
possibilities and encourage them to try 
working and experimenting with the 
process. The following articles on the 
process may also prove of interest which 
originated from Rawling's Bromoil Pro- 
CESS :— 

Photo-Litho Transfers by Bromoil Pro- 


To Manchester. 


The Strike.—'' No; the 12.10 
running yet. The best we can do is 12.15, 
due at 4.45.” 

With this uncomfortable assurance I 
pictured an Exhibition starved by an in- 
suflicient train service, exhibits held up 
at inaccessible railway sidings, crestfallen 
exhibitors sitting on bare stands awaiting 
the pleasure of railway companies, whose 
concern Is private profit rather than public 
convenience. However, blessed is he that 
expecteth nothing, and I was agreeably 
surprised on arrival to find confusion less 
confounded than is usual at exhibitions, 
and the stands well under way. 

The Location. — A spacious, glass- 


is not 
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Photogram,’’ June, 
Transfers — ''Process 
Year Book," 1910-11, p. 73. | Bromoil 
Process—''Process Year Book,” 1911- 
12, p. 205. Half-tone Posters—‘‘Pro- 
cess Year Book," 1911-12, p. 185. 

Patent Specification No. 27,957, March 
23rd, 1908. Ink or colour prints from 
bromides. 


cess — ‘‘Process 
1910. Bromoil 


Enlargements in  Bromoil—'' British 
Journal of Photography,’’ October 1qth, 
1910. Bromoil for Poster Work— 
"British Journal of Photography,” 
March 28th, 1910. Latest Bromoil Me- 
thods — ''British Journal of  Photo- 
graphy,’’ February 4th, 1910. See also 
"Amateur Photographer," March 2nd, 
1909, and July 27th, 1909. Oil and Bro- 
moil Printing, ‘‘Photo. Miniature,” 106. 
Oil and Bromoil Printing, ‘‘Amateur 
Photographer” Library, 31. 


The articles can be seen at the Patent 
Office Library, and also at the L.C.C. 
School of Photo-Engraving and Litho- 
graphy where practice and instruc- 
tion can be obtained in the process. 


domed hall of the railway station type, 
its floors properly and squarely mapped 
out with intersecting pathwavs, leaving 
blocks of rectangular design. 

Al seeminglv of set purpose, but here 
design finishes and private fancy steps in 
and spoils the whole picture with stands 
of every conceivable shape, size, height, 
and colour. Oh! ye gods, when will 
promoters take a little architectural coun- 
sel and give us a complete exhibition, 
beautiful in perspective as well as in 
detail? 

Surely it would entail no hardship on 
the exhibitors and would make the ex- 
hibition worth remembering as a whole. 
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The Blind Eye.—However, shading our 
artistic eve, we proceed to examine the 
stands. 

Firstly, in appropriate position at the 
forefront we find our own trade well re- 
presented. Cart HENTSCHEL, with a 
most artistic elevation, white and gold, 
draped with green plush, half-tone and 
colour work shewing in ebony frames. 

DELLAGANA & Co., a covered stand 
with cases of proofs and blocks, and a 
handsome copper shield shewing their 
capabilities in electro deposition. 

Centrally between. these. comes A. E. 
DENT & Co., Laip., shewing tone and 
colour work of every description. 

These three with flanking stands occu- 
pied by Sorban & Morris & BoLToN 
with platens and inks, are the chief 
items in the front rank going through. 

Traversing the left hand gangway we 
first note the Home and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer with Mr. Deverell, its ener- 
getic proprietor, in attendance, pressing 
on not only ourselves, but all business 
visitors, the acceptance of a gratis copy 
of his magazine, together with a coloured 
plate of artistic merit, 

Postcard. publishing by Asher & Co., a 
unique show of printed fabrics by Haves 
and many other exhibits, 

Going "up centre" we find paper 
represented by Lindenmever, L. S. Dixon 
& Co., and Thomas & Green. 

The Intelligence Department.—Maga- 
the Caxton, Stationery Trades 
and British Printer, the latter 
genial editor, Mr. H. Whetton, 
shewing so many examples of technical 
interest, so much craft literature and so 
much enthusiasm, that a chat with him 
is hke a visit to Skegness. 


zines by 
Journal, 
with its 


Machinery in motion bulks largtlv 
under the names of T. C. Thomson, with 
Offset, etc., Brehmer, W'essclhoeft, the 
Lanston Monotype, Bishop's box-making 
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machinery, and the Dux feeder coupled to 
a Miehle in action. 

Ink making is represented by John Kidd 
& Co., Morris & Bolton, Ault & Wiborg. 

Photographics.— V he position of official 
photographers to the exhibition is held 
bv the Burton Rake Illustrating Co., who 
also shew examples of process engraving 
in half-tone and colour, as do the London 
& Provincial Reproduction. Co. 

Apart from the aforementioned growl 
about the poverty of its "firewood and 
baize " perspective (a poverty which it 
shares with its predecessors) one may con- 
gratulate the promoter, Mr. F. W. 
Bridges (of London Exhibition fame), and 
express the hope that when the 1914 Show 
comes along at the Agricultural Hall, he 
will see his way to give us an architectural 
ensemble worthy of the * Art. Preserva- 


tive.” A.E.D. 
* * X 
This is the second exhibition of the 
kind held in Manchester and is looked 


upon as an important event in the 
Northern printing trade. 

Here the visitor has the opportunity of 
comparing the British and American Oif- 
set Press, the press of the future, for it 
seems certain that it will work a revolu- 
tion in the printing world during the next 
few vears. 

Some of the specimens of type transfer 
and half-tone printing on offset machines 
give a very fair idea of what may be 
expected from the large printing establish- 
ments in the near future. Among the 
exhibits that call for special mention are 
the multicolour texile printing on rotary 
presses, the Intaglio Photogravure, with 
the “radio tint,” a new process just reach- 
ing perfection, also the Newspaper Rotary 
Photogravure work, 
results. 

Photo 
the front. 


of firms, 


showing excellent 


colour prints arc certainly to 
They came from a large circle 
including British, American, 


New Zealand, German, French, Austrian, 
and Italian. 

The German exhibits have attracted 
great amount of attention. 


Mies 


Whe 


Carl 
is in the forefront for 


As is usual at these exhibitions, 
Hentschel, Ltd., 
exhibits. 

The predominant note and outstanding 
feature in this display is Colour, and par- 
ticularly large colourtype exhibits, the dis- 
play forming a miniature Art Gallery, ex- 
emplifying in a striking manner the re- 
markable progress of colour printing in 
England. 


half- 


but the emphasis is on the 


There are also monochromes, 


tones, etc., 
colour work, and with especial reference 
to the enterprising commercial catalogue, 
the art catalogue called. 
The forty or fifty framed specimens, which 
include the beautiful 
coloured reproductions which appeared in 
“ The Sphere ’’ Coronation number, and 
especially a fine large reproduction of the 
Royal Wedding scene, which was specially 
per- 


as it may be 


also many of 


photographed in colours by Royal 
mission, at Buckingham Palace. 
Amongst the exhibits, and one of par- 


ticular interest, is also a clever portrait 
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in colours of H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught—executed by ‘‘ Spy,” the famous 
cartoonist for ‘The Graphic.” 

“ Duotvpe ° is also abundantly illus- 
trated, this being *''Hent- 
schel's latest,” and attesting 
the extraordinary range of 
tones and tints which can be 
openly shown or suggested 
by the use of only two ink 
pigments, always provided 
that the plates are prepared 
from the start, 1.e., the nega- 
tive stage, with a view to 
the Duotype operation being 
employed by the printer. 

Another | London 
which also makes a really 
good exhibit, and calls for 
special attention is Stand 42, 
that of Messrs. A. E. Dent 
and Co., who claim to be the 
oldest tricolour engraving firm in Great 
Britain and whose work is securing the 
recognition it deserves. It would be 
difficult to enumerate all the good points 
of the exhibit, which includes almost every 
kind of work in two, three and four col- 


firm 


| EDENT&C'E ENGRAVERS , 


BROADWAY, LONDON.E.C 


Sam | "mum 
| BER 


E ALL 
ET. 2 Zé? 


as well as the more familiar black 
and white. There are specimens of work 
in almost every variety of style. Some 
are reproduced from prepared drawings, 


ours, 
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others taken direct from the articles thev 
represent. 

Messrs. A. E. Dent & Co., whose an- 
nouncement appears regularly in our 
pages, also cater for trade work, and we 
believe, with good results. They are one 
of the firms who maintain that the printer 


should have the support of the block- 
maker, and, we believe, thev live up to 
this conviction. 

Of course, there are the usual machinery 
exhibits, also exhibits of bookbinding and 
stationery, in which the whole of the allied 
trades seem to be fairly represented. 


/ * High Light” Screen Negatives. 


By L. Englich. 


HE facsimile reproduction of pen- 
cil, chalk, carbon and red-chalk 
drawings is a difficult matter in 

any case. The difficulties are, however, 
enormously increased when the repro- 
ductions are required with ‘‘screenless”’ 
high lights. Such effects are generally 
obtained by cutting or etching away the 
high light dots on the metal plate, or by 
painting out the high lights on the nega- 
tive with some opaque medium. ‘Fhe 
latter method is, however, likely to cause 
lack of contact when printing, and is, 
consequently, not advisable. Both 
methods require much time for their ac- 
complishment, and even then the results 
are unsatisfactory, as the reproduction 
is generally much too hard, and a great 
amount of hand-engraving is required on 
the plate before a satisfactory result can 
be obtained. 

The operator can, however, by special 
methods produce negatives in which the 
high lights are quite closed up, thus sav- 
ing the etcher and engraver much work. 

l'or the purpose of comparison the vari- 
ous methods of producing “high heht” 
screen negatives will be described as 
shortly as possible. One of the oldest 
methods is that of Austin in which an 
ordinary screen negative is made first of 
all, and completely finished. After dry- 
ing, the negative is coated with a strong 
solution of caoutchouc, and as soon as 


Translated from Kilmsch's Jahr Buch by H. Entwistle. 


this coating is dry, it is again coated with 
collodion and sensitised. The resensitised 
plate is again placed in the dark slide, 
care being taken that it occupies exactly 
the same position as before, and a sec- 
ond exposure given without screen, this 
second exposure being only sufficient to 
close up the dots in the high lights. After 
developing and finishing the negative this 
second time, the plate is ready for print- 
ing. Although Austin’s method is an 
apparently simple one, it causes trouble 
in the silver bath, owing to the dithculty 
of cleaning the edges of the plate from 
all traces of the solutions, such as intensi- 
fiers, reducers, etc., used for the first 
exposure. 

Otte Mente has published a “high 
light’? method, the desired closing up of 
the high lights being attained by the use 
of a square stop, so placed in the lens that 
its sides are parallel to the screen lines. 
The screen distance must be such that 
the square dots produced by this special 
stop are of such a size that their sides 
just touch cach other. The exposure 
must be arranged so that no overlapping 
takes place, as this would cause the re- 
production of the lines of the original 
drawing to be too light in tone. 

A third somewhat complicated. method 
is as follows :—The original is first of 
all photographed without screen, several 
of such negatives can be grouped on one 
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piece of glass. From these negatives a 
"screen" positive is made in the cam- 
era, but before printing on metal it is, of 
course, necessary to prepare a negative 
from the screen positive. This is a 
somewhat tedious process, as three 
Operations are necessary before the nega- 
tive is ready for printing. 

The simplest method is, nowever, as 
follows, which gives in one working very 
satisfactory results. True, two expos- 
ures are made upon one plate, but this 
is done without any intervening isolating 
film. As it is necessary to remove the 
dark slide between the two exposures, 
precautions must be taken to very firmly 
fix the sensitised plate in the slide. Pro- 
vided the slide is fitted with the usual 
movable bars to take any size of plate, 
the above is easy of accomplishment. 
From the upper bar a small piece is cut 
away at the two top corners, in order 


Dark slide from the front (shutter drawn 


Fig. 1. 
up) A=Iron bar, B- Wedges. 

to allow of the insertion of two small 

wedges as shown in the illustration, Fig. 

1, at '"B." After insertion of the plate 

the top -bar is firmly fixed by means of 

the wedges, which should not be made 


too sloping, so that they can easily be 
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withdrawn. Through the strong pres-- 
sure from above, the plate is firmly heldi 
in position and is prevented from moving. 
sideways. 

Naturally care must be taken not to- 
knock the dark slide in any way when 
inserting or withdrawing it from the: 
camera. It is also necessary to see that 
the dark slide does not fit too tightly in. 
the camera, as this is apt to cause trouble 
afterwards. lt is not sufficient, how-- 
ever, to see that the plate is firmly fixed 
in the slide, it is of the utmost importance: 
to see that the slide itself is so fitted that 
it is always held in exactly the same 
position in the camera. It is not 
possible to give a universal method of 
attaining this result, as, of course, dark. 
slides and cameras vary in their details 
of construction. Any intelligent opera- 
tor will, however, soon discover a 
method of arranging this detail himself, 
most modern cameras are made so that 
the dark slide is always returned to the 
same position. The illustrations accom- 
panying this article show the construc- 
tion of a dark slide and the back por- 
tion of a camera, furnished with a simple 
arrangement suitable for obtaining ''high 
light" screen negatives. Fig. 1 shows 
the dark slide from the front, with the 
shutter drawn out. At the top of the dark 
slide at '* A" is fixed an iron bar, which 
fits into a correspondingly grooved iron. 
bar, shown at “A” and “A1,” Fig. 2. 
These two iron bars guarantce the same 
position of the dark slide during both ex- 
posures. It is well, however, to mention 
that it is always advisable for the same 
person to insert and withdraw the slide for 
both exposures, so that differences im 
“ feel’? are avoided. 

The procedure is as follows :—To the 
usual iodised collodion is added an al- 
coholic solution of tincture of iodine, in 
order to obtain the clearest possible 
negatives. To 500 ccm. of iodised 
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collodion add 1.5 ccm. of 1 per cent. tinc- 
ture of iodine solution. After the plate 
has been sensitised in a silver bath which 
is not too exhausted, it is placed in the 
dark slide in thé manner already de- 


HT 


Fig. 2. Screen holder (I) from the back, (II) 
from the side. 


A=Iron bar, Al=Iron bar in profile, B = move- 
able screen holder. 


scribed. . The dark slide is then carefully 
placed in the camera, pushing lightly 
downwards and sideways, taking care to 
use as nearly as possible the same pro- 
cedure for the second exposure. In 
order to obtain a passable result at the 
first attempt the following particulars 
may be of service. Assuming the use 
of a Zeiss Apochromatic-Tessar fio lens 
of 18 in. focus; for reproductions from 
full size down to two-thirds use a stop 
of nine-tenths in. diameter, for reductions 
greater than two-thirds use a stop of 
five-eighths in. diameter. These two stops 
are the third from the last, and the last 
but one of the lens respectively. The 
screen distance, which of course, depends 
upon the ruling, is to be such that no 
joining up of the high light dots takes 
place. If, for example, the negative 
were to be cut and intensified at this 
stage, the transparent spaces in the high 
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lights must be connected. If the opera- 
tor considers it advisable to give an ex- 
posure to white paper with a very small 
stop, this must be done before the slide 
removed for the second exposure. 
After the first exposure has been made 
carefully remove the dark slide from the 
camera and place it gently on one side 
for a few moments. Now take the ruled 
screen out of the camera and put in its 
place a piece of polished plate glass free 
from defects and having a thickness as 
near as possible to that of the ruled 
screen (with a screen of about one-fifth 
of an inch in thickness, a difference of 
one-twentv-fifth of an inch either wav will 
not have any evil influence). Now re- 
place the darkslide carefully in the 
camera, placing the screen holder in the 
some position as was used for the first ex- 
posure. A second exposure is now given, 
using the next smaller stop to that used 
for the first one, and giving about one- 
fifth of the time. In order to avoid un- 
sharp or doubled images it is absolutely 
necessary to use the plate glass instead of 
the screen during the second exposure. If 
one tries to avoid removing the dark- 
slide between the two exposures, and to 
obtain the closing of the high lights by 
racking the screen as far as possible from 
the plate, then unsharpness is sure to be 
the result. 


is 


The plate is now developed, and after 
the usual intensification the high lights 
should be completely closed. Outrunning 
or vignetted lines of the original which 
appear to be reproduced too faintly in 
the negative, can be reduced by means of 
a fine brush and weak cyanide solution, 
after iodising the negative, There is not 
much fear of weakening the background 
by these means, if, however, this should 
happen, the negative can be re-intensi- 
fied with copper and silver, after blacken- 
ing with the sulphide solution. 


Instead of the usual wet collodion 
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process itis also possible to use collodion 
emulsion, and this process is of special 
value where the paper of the original is 
of a vellowish colour or in a stained con- 
dition. As is well known collodion emul- 
sion is ‘easily rendered colour sensitive, 
and this together with the use of suitable 
light filters will enable the above defects 
to be readilv got rid of. 

By these means an operator can quickly 
succeed in obtaining “high-light’’ effects, 
but at the same time it is well to remark, 
that the etcher, through careful treatment, 
can do much to help in obtaining success- 
ful results. 

The ''high-light"" process is also verv 
useful for the reproduction of wash draw- 
ings which have already been vignctted 
bv the artist. 

To obtain “high-light’’ effects by en- 
graving away the dots on the metal plate 
is generally too diflicult a proceeding, and 
entails much labour on the part of the 
etcher and engraver when finishing. In 
addition, it is not alwavs possible for the 
Operator to produce a negative giving 
very fine dots in the high lights, as bv 
doing so he is liable to lose the detail in 
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the lighter tones of the original; on the 
other hand negatives which are not well 
joined up cause too much after work, as 
previously mentioned. 

Bv the "high-light'" process one ob- 
tains much better results, because the 
highest lights represented by the white 
paper are automatically closed. 

lor originals with a vellow ground. col- 
lodion-emulsion used with sensitiser “A?” 
and a vellow filter will be found very ad- 
vantageous. In this method it is also 
necessary to use the vellow filter for the 
second exposure, as well as for the first, 
if unsharpness is to be avoided. — This 
precaution is especially necessary if a 
liquid colour filter be used. 

By the “high-hght’’ process better re- 
sults can be obtained from wash drawings 
which are not vignetted or from flat vrey 
photographs. In this case, however, the 
first exposure should be arranged to give 
a weak closing up of the high lights, 
whilst the second exposure should be 
somewhat shorter, viz., one-sixth or one- 
seventh of the first. One then obtains 
negatives which give fine high lights. as 
well as a good strong tone rendering. 


d 7 Miller and Motley Process. 


A new invention and its significance to the trade. 


T is a long time since an event has 
happened in plate craft history of 
such technical and presumably such 

commercial importance as the introduc- 
tion of the Miller-Motley Transfer Pro- 
cess. 

The circumstances attending its origin 
and its developments are in many respects 
unique. It has been a very costly enter- 
prise. More than a dozen machines of 
varving costlincss have been successively 
designed, built and scrapped in the pro- 


gress on towards the machine whose 


working has been demonstrated in 
London this year. Not simply have ma-. 
chines been built and abandoned, but 
processes and principles of operation ap- 
pear to have been thoroughly tested, and 
discriminating decision arrived at, as be-- 
tween them. Even when at last the in- 
ventors or business handlers of the 
method felt themselves prepared to show 
the operation to heads of large houses, 
and their expert servants, they still chose 
a rather unusual business policy. No onc 
who came to Cursitor Street in the early 
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-pring of this ycar was asked to buy or 
to contract in any wav to put in the ma- 
chine. No one was asked to pay a 
farthing for any of the often expensive 
plate preparation carried. through then 
and there, in the works—plate prepara- 
ion whereby particular firms thought 
well to have the matter tested. 

Further, the terms and conditions on 
which the machine shall be offered to the 
trade appear to be a matter on which the 
"Cursitor Street firm's mind is open. They 
are studving that which economists call 
the principle of ''maximum  return."' 
Just as a tax put at too high a figure 
brings less to the Exchequer than one 
put at a somewhat lower figure, so thc 
promoters of this new power appear to be 
‘shrewd enough to realise the importance 
of fixing terms neither too high or too 
low. | 

What is it that this process essentiallv 
executes? Resolved to understand what 
it is I have spent six hours on end in try- 
ing to qualify myself for giving the right 
information to the trade. 

It is a process which covers the whole 
field of re-production by printing, whether 
rotary, flat bed, or off-set, on stone, zinc, 
aluminium, or copper. 

Lithographv in all its branches comes 
in its purview ; so do line work, half-tone, 
"tri-chromatic work, wall paper, cotton, 
silk, and all textile printing. 

It is a purely mechanical process, based 
-on unvarving scientific principles and em- 
ploving onlv precision machines for every 
detail. 

The aim has been entirely to eliminate 
‘tthe personal factor, meaning as that does 
the elimination of a thousand liabilities to 
‘error. 

The aim has been to secure accuracy of 
result in multi-reproduction—in working 
‘“‘many up," as printers sav—absolutelv 
«nheard of heretofore, and no matter how 
«elaborate the design. 


In the production of postage stamps, 
bank notes, cheques, and the like, the pro- 
cess would appear to have established an 
entirely new art, reproducing as it does 
any desired number of impressions of an 
original, all absolutely mathematically 
identical with each other and with the 
original. The process is brought to such 
microscopic perfection that counterfeiting 
would seem to be utterly impossible. 

Hand transferring is entirely elimin- 
ated. No re-ctching whatever is donc; 
not a touch of the hand being utilised ai 
anv stage. 

The process appears to bc equal to the 
production of the finest of half-tones, with 
all their tints and high-light, without the 
touch of a tool. 

Furthermore, an imperishable, un- 
changing record is retained of each job— 
from which an exact duplicate may at any 
future time be made identical with the 
original in the most minute detail, and at 
a cost hardly worth considering. 

So much bv way of general indication. 
Now to record mv observations as a 
caller at the Cursitor Street works. 

I find in the office a shcet bearing re- 
peats of a small figure and letter subject ; 
about two-thirds of an inch square. This 
plate had been ‘‘prepared’’ with 2,500 of 
this subject “up,” that large number hav- 
ing been transferred to the metal plate in 
thirtv-seven minutes! That I did not see, 
but in view of what I did see, I have no 
special reason to doubt the performance, 
especially as the subject was dealt with in 
"steps," of twenty subjects at a time. 
This simple subject, and the most exact- 
ing half-tone, or half-tone and line, or 
half-tone and line and stipple in combina- 
tion, of which I saw manv specimens, 
have all, so far as one can judge, been 
handled with the most remarkable specd 
and precision. They have all been dealt 
with in this fashion. A negative is made 
in a camera whose sides are carefully 
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marked and standardised, the marks 
indicating the very finest division. Everv- 
thing about the camera and, indeed, about 
the whole apparatus first to last, is of 
metal wherever metal can possibly be em- 
ploved. Clamps, to secure absolutely a 
position once it is carefully obtained, are 
also features of all the mechanism, first 
to last. True negatives, of facsimile or 
different sizes, being obtained, they are 
transferred to a wonderful machine, 
known as the ''Step and Repeat” ma- 
chine. l entered a large dark room (as 
indeed various heads of large printeries 
have done, bv the invitation of the firm), 
and saw reflections projected on glass at 
the back of the machine. The machine, 
however, was under such complete con- 
trol through a series of worm screws, that 
a very light turn enabled the operator to 
shift the projection to the right or left, to 
top or bottom, into rectangled or askew 
position; and he could at once super- 
pose impressions upon this all-revealing 
glass and see that his register was abso- 
lutely exact. Once this was secured he 
locked whatever apparatus he needed, to 
"secure it; while permitting himself. bv 
one movement and by the shutter open- 
ing, to obtain a projected image, along- 
side the first one ; a projected image abso- 
lutely repeating the first. He then made 
an exposure, and this ‘‘step’’ being 
taken he ctfected a "Release" ; and so 
on to another ''Step'"" and another ''Re- 
lease. ”’ 

A complicated subject was ''Stepped"' 
six times while I watched, and I noted 
that circles with centre dots forming 
register guide marks were exactly super- 
posed on the plate, even in the centre of 
the plate, where circle fell upon circle, 
and centre dot upon centre dot, not once, 
but four times. It is in the extraordinary 
rapidity and dead true precision of this 
wonderful machine tbat the essence of the 
process appears to lie. 
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It must be understood that there is no 
projecting of the image upon a metal 
sheet. A large multiple negative is 
made and printing from this is carried 
through in the ordinary way. A pneu- 
matic printing frame over 60 x 50 was 
emploved. Zinc is the metal greatly pre- 
ferred by the firm; it is more amenable 
in their judgment than aluminium. Per- 
haps aluminium is still mainly adopted in 
British litho practice, but bevond ques- 
tion zinc is coming much more into 
favour of late vears, Workers have found 
out how to get over the early troubles aris- 
ing from a certain greasiness in zinc. I 
speak with diffidence of these very in- 
timate details of the process, but think I 
shall carry most practical workers with 
me here. At the same time, where a 
man finds himself more at case in alu- 
minium working, it would be probably a 
great pity to disturb his practice. So 
often it happens that ''no profit grows 
where is no pleasure ta'en."' 

The rolling up and washing off with 
warm water followed apparently the 
usual practice. 

We note, then, that the Miller-Motley 
process looks away altogether from any 
direct photography upon metal. The 
conclusion has been that this direct cam- 
era work on metal is the long and not 
the short way home. ‘That question 1s 
a vexed dispute on which one is not 
hereby pronouncing. 

My own idea, my anticipation, has 
been that more benefits were practicable 
for the craft through such direct camera 
work on metal than have yet been real- 
ised. In that I may be wrong; anyhow 
the inventors in this Miller-Motley pro- 
cess appear to regard it as an imprac- 
ticable thing to get true contact of 
negative and plate without an amount 
of personal manipulation which it is 
their purpose, not to say their pride, 
to avoid. Thev emphasise that there is 
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no contact of the hand with the plate dur- 
ing the critical moments. 


They also say that even where there 
has seemed to be a success in direct 
printing there has gencrally been so much 
touching up work to be done, that an 
altogether undue amount of time has been 
thus occupied. 

For intaglio, on textiles, 
transfer from the metal zine plate bear- 
ing the printed images is made on to a 
special composition pad. Not from a rub- 
ber, drawn round a cylinder, but from a 
taut, flat composition surface. From the 
composition pad, transfer can be made to 
a copper cvlinder. This is done upon a 
machine which embodies some remark- 
able patents. 


paper or 


The copper roller necd not have a cir- 


cumference exactly equal to the length 
of the work upon the metal plate. To 
be sure, the range of deviation cannot be 
very large, but it may be according to 
our present information something like 
It may deviate either wav. 
It would seem that a piece of work of 


rin. in t6in. 


greater length. than the circumference ol 
the copper cylinder to which it is to be 
transferred can be made to fill the copper 
cviinder simply by a mechanical device. 

Taken as a whole, the process is very 
remarkable, and it may well be that it 
will have a very considerable effect upon 
some departments of plate making. Per- 
haps it is duplicate plate making which 
at the moment has most cause to be ap- 
prehensive. 

Certain it is that the matter musi en- 


gage the serious attention of us all. 


Y New Features in Photo-E.ngraving. 


N important new method now in 
use by an American photo- 
engraving company is said to in- 

sure quality in making illustrations. Ht 
is a well-known fact that the half-tone 
process heretofore has given all 
the tones of the original subject with any 
great degree of accuracy. The high 
hghts have never been absolutely clear 
because of the network of fine dots pre- 
sent. The shadows or blacks have never 
printed in their original intensity. The 
photo-engraving company referred to is 
now using a process called the Powers- 
Hatt process, which is said to make an 
illustration the exact reproduction of the 
original. “By its use the company is re- 
producing a combination of wash and line 


not 


drawing with one negative or operation, 
doing away with all patchwork or join- 


ing of negatives and obtaining a result 
without the flaws and errors that have 
accompanied the hand work heretofore 
Laces and such other sub- 
jects as are now necessarily engraved on 
wood can more effectively be reproduced 
by the use of this photo-engraving pro- 
cess for the reason that the whites drop 
out during the execution of this new pro- 
cess and are not cut out or engraved by 
hand tooling. 

All for hand tooling and 
burnishing of illustrations is removed. 
The artist no longer need conform his 
drawings to suit half-tone process. The 
deeper etched half-tone, makes a reduc- 
tion in the time of make-ready and ob- 
viates the stopping of presses for clean- 
ing up the half-tone engraving, points 
the printer will appreciate. 


necessary.” 


Necessity 
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The Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Photo-Engravers, America. 


UR American and Canadian 
brothers have to a very great 
extent solved the problem of 

price cutting and suspicion which has for 
so long a time been rampant in their 
countries as well as in this. 

Nearly a year ago, at their Cincinnati 
Convention, they fully matured the plans 
of the '' International Association ° and 
the vear's work has shown how soundly 
and successfully they laid the founda- 
tions. In reviewing the work of the 
months that have passed, the President 
says :— 

"When we began our work, the future 
appeared as a maze. We had to feel 
our way carefully, and it was only 
through careful prospecting that we 
struck the mother lode. While the or- 
ganization was old in years, it was young 
in accomplishments; yet notwithstanding 
the difficulties besetting our path, we 
have accomplished much. We now see 
light straight ahead of us, and if we 
will just keep on keeping on, we'll reach 
the goal of plenitude. 

"Now to the practical side. Wherever 
a local club or association exists, crimi- 
nal competition is at once reduced, upon 
a better acquaintanceship of the mem- 
bers. Competition, of course, exists, 
and always will. Perhaps rivalry is the 
better word. As soon as it can truth- 
fuliv be termed ‘friendly rivalry’ we will 
be relieved of the many heartaches that 
have been all too prevalent among us. 
We are learning that rivalry can be 
practised upon honest, ethical and 
friendly lines, and it is now nothing un- 
common to see an engraver consulting 
with one or more of his competitors 


about work that he was formerly only 
too glad to take regardless of the con- 
ditions surrounding it. This is not the 
millenium by any means, it is just com- 
mon sense mixed with enough decencv 
and consideration to make it a palatable 
dish. Then we hear of the club in a 
Western citv that maintains a very efh- 
cient credit. bureau, so good that the 
Chicago club is patterning after its ex- 
ample, and will institute a similar ser- 
vice for its members. Now it is the 
Chicago Club to the fore with the pro- 
position to hold a meeting every three 
months, in which will be present the 
salesmen employed by the members. 
They realize that their contact with the 
public is through the salesmen, and it 
is the salesmen they are going to in- 
struct. And, wonder upon wonders, 
here comes the Chicago Club with a 
paid advertisement in the newspapers in- 
forming the public that the increased 
cost of labour has increased the cost of 
production of photo-engraved plates ap- 
proximately fifteen per cent. | Did vou 
ever hear of anything like it? Right 
in the newspapers. — Yes, sir, and proud 
of the fact! Who can estimate the 
moral force of such an announcement ? 
"In mv recent travels and observa- 
tions, I have recognized the futility of 
one engraving house or one local asso- 
ciation trying to better conditions solelv 
by its own efforts and without the co- 
operation of its fellow engravers. An 
aggregation of firms, or even one firm, 
can destroy the confidence and establish 
reduced rates for the entire community, 
and the situation is a good deal like that 
expressed in the nursery rhyme :— 
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‘Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men 

Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty together 
again.’ 

“One man can tear down, but it takes 
all of us to build up. A local organiza- 
tion can make whatever efforts it decides 
upon to better conditions in its own 
locality. If it could build a Chinese wall 
around its city and thus exclude all com- 
petitors outside of it, there would be 
no necessity for an international associa- 
tion. As it is, plans laid by a local or- 
ganization are quickly upset by the 
actions of outside competitors, who gen- 
erally know nothing about these plans 
and become offenders unknowingly. All 
great things generally have small begin- 
nings. The local organization is un- 
doubtedly the proper place to begin a 
live of action intended to benefit all. The 
greatest benefits will onlv be obtained 
when the co-operation of every other 
local organization and individual is cn- 
listed and secured. This can be done 
most effectively through the officers of 
the International Association.” 

The point that strikes us most forcibly 
is the similarity of the experience of the 
American Association and that of the 
"Process Engravers’ Association” of our 
own country. When will the process en- 


gravers of Great Britain rise to the height 
of their privileges and work for their 
own protection and for the benefit of the 
industry they represent? 

We have just received a very interest- 
ing letter from the Secretary of the 
International Association, in which he 
says :—'' Unquestionably the ‘ Bulletin ' 
(their monthly journal) has produced a 
great deal of good in this countrv 
(Canada) and the United States. — There 
is a much better feeling pervading the 
engraving community, and we who have 
nursed the Association during the past 
few years are looking for big results. 

“The engravers of the United States 
and Canada trust they will have the plea- 
sure of meeting with several engravers 
from the British Isles at the Annual Con- 
vention, which is to be held at Boston 
(U.S.A.) on June roth, 11th and 12th. 

‘‘From the information that has so far 
reached this office there is no question 
but that it will be the biggest and best 
convention yet held on this side of the 
water.” 

WE HEARTILY ENDORSE the hope that 
our American and Canadian brothers 
may have the pleasure of meeting some 
of our English engravers at their con- 
vention. It will be an inspiration. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the 


IGHTING IN PHOTO-ENGRAVING WORKSHOPS. — 
Defective ventilation is not the only trouble 
that has a deleterious effect on the workers, 

for places that are insufficiently or unsuitably 
lighted for the fine and trying work that has to be 
done are almost equally bad. It is, of course, too 
much to expect plenty of daylight, though, that is 
acknowledged to be the best of germicides, be- 
cause so many workshops are placed where dav- 
light is not available; for example, in basements. 
But there is no reason why there should not be 
ample artificial light. Fine etchers, engravers, 
mounters and proofers all require plenty of light 


Secretary, Mr. Geo. Brigden, 82 Bay 
Street, Toronto. 
to do their delicate work without eye strain, 


which shows itself not only in damage to the 
vision, but also in headaches and general physi- 
cal disability. It certainly pays the employer to 
see that his men are working under conditions 
which permit of thorough physical efficiency 
and a little inquiry and experiment will often 
show that an entirely satisfactory system of light- 
ing can be maintained at no more expense than 
an inefficient system, which, besides is seen to 
be most unprofitable when its result upon the out- 
put is considered. All new installations should 
be made where light and air are abundant. 
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* Process” in Norway: The Masters and 
Men and their Unions. 


appear that the Process Houses in 

Norway have come to a similar 
arrangement with their employees to that 
come to by the electrotypers and stereo- 
typers of London, that is, the masters have 
formed themselves into a Trade Union 
and have come to an agreement with the 
Men’s Union upon a price maintenance 
scheme, the basis of which is that the men 
will work for those firms only who quote an 
agreed price for the various classes of work 
done, according to a schedule prepared by 
the Masters’ Union, the masters on the 
other hand agreeing to employ only such 
workpeople as are members of the Men’s 
Union, the men to receive remuneration, 
holidays, etc., according to a scale drawn 
up and printed and signed by the repre- 
sentatives of both the Unions. 

It appears that the Men’s Union in 1907 
felt they had a grievance against the 
Process Houses, so tendered notices to 
strike. As matters were not amicably 
arranged by a given date the strike took 
place and lasted for about six months, the 
men maintaining that they were fighting 
for a few advantages long overdue, the 
masters on the other hand asserting that 
it was impossible to comply with the de- 
mands. 

This strike evidently left a bitter feeling 
in the minds of both masters and men 
for though eventually an agreement was 
come to, neither party was satished and 
though the agreement lasted four years, 
there was throughout that period much 
trouble and irritation. 

At the expiration of the agreement re- 
ferred to, 98 per cent. of the Process 
Workers were Union men and were 


p: information to hand it would 


federated with the whole of Europe and 
America, so that they were in a position 
to negotiate successfully with the masters. 

The outcome of the negotiations then 
entered into was that the men secured 
a much better agreement for themselves 
and the Masters’ Union at the same time 
got a very strong hand upon the so-called 
unfair competitive houses. Up to the pre- 
sent, both parties seem to be thoroughly 
satisfied and there seems to be a feeling 
of mutual confidence and respect and work 
Is proceeding very smoothly. 

The new agreement is for a period of 
five years and is intended to settle for that 
period all questions of minimum wage, 
overtime, working hours, apprentices, 
holidays, etc., etc. The masters are 
pledged to employ only Union men and 
the men are pledged to work for the mem- 
bers of the Masters' Union only, and any 
dispute, of whatever kind, has to be rc- 
ferred to a court of arbitration to consist 
of two members of the Masters' Union, 
two members of the Men's Union and. 
one lawyer, and in case the court cannot 
come to a unanimous conclusion the cast- 
ing vote of the lawyer is final. 

To ensure the Process Firms carrying 
out their agreement there is a system of 
fines, etc., in operation and any firm 
persistently breaking the rules may be 
excluded from the organisation and so be 
unable to get men to work for them. On 
the other hand, there are regulations 
equally as strong to ensure that the men 
on their part are true to the agreement. 

Some points of the agreement which 
will be of interest to readers in this and 
other countries are as follows: 

The normal hours of work are 48 per 
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week and must be between 8 a.m. and 


7 p.m. 

The minimuin wage for men is 28s. per 
week with graduated scale of pav ment for 
overtime. 

Work on public holidays is forbidden. 

Annual holidav of six working davs with 
full pav for all employees who have been 
in the house for six months and upwards. 

Fourteen days notice must be given bv 


cither master or workman in case of 
change of employment and the free cir- 
culation of workmen must not be hindered 
by the masters. | 

Masters are bound to keep the prem- 
ises clean and well ventilated. 

The ratio of boys to men is fixed, the 
former must not be employed under 15 
vears of age and must be apprenticed for 
five vears. 


Some Notes on Shop Differences. 


[11 . 
By | Comparison." 


HESE are large and small—mostlv 
T small. In main features one 
engraving shop is necessarily 
nowadays pretty much like another. 
But the circumstances of difference are 
still many, even if they may not be of 
supreme importance; they are many and 
they are often very suggestive. 

“I like liquid filters in colour work 
even to this day; | swear bv them, let 
who wil denounce them." Thus one 
man; and strange as it mav seem to some 
others, he really will get good results. 
Perhaps he changes the position of his 
liquid filters pretty often and prevents 
undue deposition of sediment. Perhaps 
he keeps them in the same temperature as 
far as possible. Anyhow, he manages 
fairly well. But in the very next house 
you visit they would as soon think of 
flying as of using liquid filters; or in- 
deed, of using anything but the very 
best optical flats. Some others will never 
use liquid filters; but neither do they ever 
get the optical flats. 

' I like mercury lamps,” one man will 
“I use them pretty well throughout. 
| like their steadiness and the quality of 
the light ” “I can't do any good with 
Mercury lamps," says another. “I 


, 


SUV, 


tried them and the effect was most dis- 
appointing ; there was, indeed, hardlv any 
effect at all.’’ To be sure, the first man 
is mainly a dry plate worker, flowing 
scarcely any collodion; and the other 
works wet plate. 


Take arcs again. — '' Give me the en- 


closed arc all the time," says one. “A 
vast improvement upon the old arc 
type.” — And, in truth, the enclosed arc 
is found here, there and pretty well 


everywhere. '* But,” then in comes an- 
other and he says, “I like the newer type 
of open lamp. Far better for colour 
plate making than the enclosed arcs. I 
am adopting them quite largely.” 

‘Give me pneumatic frames," I think 
I hear one man exclaim; and, to 
be sure, in their large size they seem 
simple and swift hand- 
ling and satisfactory. ‘‘Pneumatic print- 
ing frames!" cries another. “No, 
thanks; I've sent them right back; more 
than once.” 

One man enthuses about a particular 
type of mechanical etcher ; and the very 
next man vou visit savs of that same type, 
"Oh, ves; I've got it. Only I'm not 
working it. It’s a stand-by. I've some 
other of machine etchers, and 


generally in 


sorts 
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prefer them." I quote an actual inci- 
dent, be it understood. 

'"There's absolutely nothing but elec- 
trotyping that’s any good at all in 
duplicating half-tone,’’ one firm will de- 
clare; and give plenty of impressive rea- 
son; will talk as learnedly as you like 
(or as possibly you may not like) about 
ions and granularity, and composition of 
metal. And the very next engraver you 
visit may have installed a little stereo 
foundry with original ideas as to mixing 
his metal and keeping it in perfect com- 
bination, and he may get precisely the re- 
sults that it has just been demonstrated 
irresistibly are hopeless of attainment with 
stereo. 

‘‘The only true agitation is a circular 
movement,” says one plate maker; and 
backs his belief by his outlay, and can 
support it further by exceedingly good re- 
sults. ‘‘We use a simple reciprocating 
agitation,” says another, ''mere straight 
up and down, and with the minimum of 
disturbance of the solution, consistently 
with disturbing it at all. We had heaps 
of disappointment before we did this, and 
have immeasurably better results now.” 

"We swing all our cameras," says 
one firm; ‘‘we swing none of ours,’’ says 
another, and both are in busy city dis- 
tricts. 

“These little nailing machines are 
quite admirable,’’ cries one, ‘‘we’ve gone 
in rather strongly for them." — ''Auto- 
matic nailing—oh, well; isn’t it a bit of 
a fad?’’shrugs another—I really think 
shrugs is the right word. And he 
‘thinks’ he'll go on letting his fellows 
fasten the plates as beforc. 

"It is fortunate that we've suppliers 
who study our craft so carefullv," some 
will convev (I don't say they rush at you 
to impress their praise of their creditors). 
But it is clearly their inner opinion. Not 
so the next man you encounter. 
"Shockingly careless! Pass anything! 
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Scamp anything! Look here’’—and he'll 
show you right off the reel a variety 
of things he’s had to do to make work- 
able at all plant he has just bought from 
a supply house. 

'"The good old Albion or Reliance press 
is all right for me,’’ is the opinion of 
many engravers; but the very next man 
will tell you that you’ll get a slur every 
time on these good old presses, unless 
you get your plate absolutely in the 
middle. He swears by the newer type 
with one downward pull and a long lever. 

'"We want men like F. E. Ives, who 
stick absolutely, and with perfect con- 
sistency, to the pure science of the art,” 
one will say; and be answered at once 
that in his maturity F. E. Ives is pre- 
pared to accept, however reluctantlv, any 
sort of reasonable compromise so only he 
can thereby get a better effect. Ives will 
admit the fourth working. 


“I don't like the trade schools,” says 
one employer. ''So impractical, you 
know." ‘‘I don’t like the trade schools,” 
says another employer. ''They don't 
recognise that they should devote them- 
selves purely to the study of the theory 
of the art—to grounding lads and men 
in the rationale, the scientific principles. 
It's not their place to be doing a lot of 
practical plate making.” 


''You can't save anything to speak of 
in plate making processes to-day,” one 
man ruefully and dogmatically affirms ; 
reviewing the undoubted progress that 
has been made in such economics, and 
thinking that we surely must have 
reached finality in such expedrents; and 
the very next man will show, or at least 
can show if he will, charts and plottings 
and plannings and observations and re- 
cords all carefully set down whereby he 
has standardised camera operations to a 
wonder; and whereby he makes the most 
valuable saving every day of the vear. 
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" The Peril of Steel Engraving. 


R J. L. Garvix, who is now 
M editing the Pall Mall Gazette, 
as well as the weekly Observer, 
‘lets himself go’’ with the most startling 
freedom in his headlines. Of course, he 
is criticised pretty sharply for this, by 
those who differ from his politics. One 
member of the Government lately talked 
of his having improved upon his previous 
weekly hysteria by having an epileptic fit 
every twenty-four hours. That sort of 
talk, of course, is only politicians’ fun; 
but to be sure the Pall Mall under his rule 
is harking back to the old style in the 
days when Mr. W. T. Stead was its 
editor. For instance, it was lately exer- 
cised, and very properly, about the de- 
cline of wood engraving, and really if it 
had been a matter cf a man-of-war going 
down, with 300 lives lost, we could 
hardly have had more vigorous captions. 
“THE DYING ART OF WOOD 
ENGRAVING ” makes a start with 
heavy grot. or black sans. letter; letter 
that is wholly without ornament or 
seriff; ‘““OCTOGENARIAN EXPERT'S 
MEMORIES,” “66 YEARS WORK," 
"ILLUSTRATED SOME OF ZOLA'S 
BOOKS," '"P.M.G. SPECIAL." This 
with very black. cross lines, ''Success 
in Paris," and "Famous Engravers” 
made up altogether good showing. To 
tell the truth, we feel very grateful to 
the editor, for undoubtedly it is high time 
that someone spoke up for wood engrav- 
ing, and that with a loud voice. 


The subject matter of all this much- 
blazoned article is a slight portraiture of 
Mr. Frederick. Kemplen, a wood en- 
graver, who has just completed his Soth 
year, and who, having worked in Paris 
for many long years, and also in England, 
has naturally something very interesting 


to say. Our purpose, however, in men- 
tioning the matter here is to suggest that 
something like the prominence which Mr. 
Garvin is giving to this matter must be 
bestowed upon the subject of the sister 
art of stecl engraving, if it is not to be a 
lost art altogether. 

The head of one of our best known 
plate making establishments was lately 
in Paris and took the opportunitv to visit 
an exhibition of steel engraving. It 
mav look at the first glance as if the fact 
that such an exhibition should be held at 
all indicates that there must still be a 
good deal of life in the old dog. How- 
ever, the unfortunate fact is that only 
three men exhibiting. steel engraving on 
this occasion were in the first fight for 
real power in craftsmenship, though, to 
be sure, those three were far ahead of all 
other contributors. The point is, that 
the three were all men well advanced in 
vears. We have little doubt that the like 


revelation would be made in England if . 


an exhibition of steel engraving were in 
question. Perhaps the significarce in 
such an English display would be even 
more ominous. 

It comes to this,that unless there is some 
strong action directed to the rescue of 
this once very popular and very beautiful 
art, steel engraving as we have known 
it, will be a vanished art altogether, with- 
in a verv few vears. If that result is 
reached, it will be one very dear price to 
pay for advantages which have come in 
with process engraving. Now process en- 
graving is so strong, so serviceable, and 
at Its best so beautiful, that it can main- 
tain its own ground without requiring the 
sacrifice of a thing so beautiful as steel 
engraving. Its votaries need not be 
grudging of their tolerence, even of their 
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championship of an art which is thus 
nearly related to their own. And if the 
support is to be effective, if steel engrav- 
ing is to be saved, there is no time to be 
lost. The Government, operating through 
its Educational Department, or opera- 


British Supremacy in 
Engineering. 


HE recent International Exhibition at 
Turin was most effective in 
demonstrating the excellence of 

the “Offset” method of printing, and 
the impression created was so great, that 
elaborate and lengthy trials have since 
been made, with various makes cf Rotary 
Offset Machines, bv at least three large 
Government Departments, the results of 
which are that there will be remarkable 
changes in their present methods of print- 
ing. 


At the present time the Bank Notes ot 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank, Vienna, are 
printed in rainbow tints by a combination 
of letterpress and copperplate printing, 
but the director of the printing depart- 
ment has decided to replace this combina- 
tion by the offset method, and has ex- 
pressed his opinion that the quality of the 
work by this method is unique; he is 
highly satished with the excellent results 
obtained, and believes that the offset 
method will place insurmountable ditti- 
culties in the wav of forgery. In con- 
sequence of these experiments, the Bank 
recently installed of the Mann 
rotary offset machines. 

Further, at the Austrian Ordnance Sur- 
vey Department, a German offset machine 


seven 


was tested side by side with one by an 
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ting perhaps through South Kensington, 
or bv some special grant, must come to 
the rescue and come quickly in order that 
this strong and delicate and delightful 
craft may not become thoroughly extinct 
in this Kingdom. 


Printers 


two 
same 


English firm. The tests of the 
machines were identical. The 

aluminium plate was printed from in both 
machines, and other trials were made dur- 
ing a period of two months. About the 
same time a competitive demonstration 
and test between a British machine and a 
well-known American make of rotary oft- 
set was made at the Russian State Bank 
Note Printing Office at St. Petersburg. 
The trial was made on the common under- 
standing that the better machine should 
be retained. In the course of the manv 
severe tests of the capabilities of these 
machines the superiority of the Mann 
machine manifested itself so unmistakably 
that it was accepted in both cases forthwith. 


Instances such as these should cause all 
branches of the trade, especially the letter- 
press craftsmen, to think of the future 
of the printing trade from the new stand- 
point. Not only has the offset method 
been proved to give exceptionally fine re- 
sults in this country and on the Continent, 
by these and other tests, but it has been 
accepted by most of the printers in the 
civilised world as the method which will 
to a large extent displace most of the 
older methods of printing, whether by th. 
Hat-bed litho machine, the copperplate 
press, or the letterpress machine. 
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The Foundry. 


THINK this month I will set down 

I a few of what seem essentials, or 

at least advantages in foundry 
practice. 

For a start let me say that welded 
wrought iron would seem to be decidedly 
the right thing for a steam wax kettle; 
meaning, as it does, so much less liability 
to breakage or to damage in transit. 

it is essential that a wax table should 
heat rapidly and maintain its heat so long 
as steam pressure is applied. A large 
surface is wanted; and there should be 
sufficient circulation to prevent conden- 
sation. 

Steam has some advantages over gas. 
In homely workshop phrase ''vou can 
always call on it at a pinch." It will 
respond to demand much more than will 
gas. Hence in cases where steam from 
a power boiler is not available for heat- 
ing wax kettles or other apparatus, and 
it becomes a question of having either 
some gas-heated utensil or of having 
some independent boiler, it should be 
best to use the latter. It should be very 
useful in cases in which low pressure is 
sufficient to do the work. 

If the mountain won't go to the 
prophet—but there, you can finish the 
tag. For an application let me suggest 
that if the filing table is not level, 
then you must have a wax shav- 
ing machine. But even if the fill- 
ing table is level, it is still a good 
thing for vou to have a wax shaver. 
Think of the moulding of low spaced 
forms. Where the case is evenly shaved 
a minimum pressure suffices. With a 
depth gauge on the moulding press you 
can see the exact depth of impression 
without constant readjustment. 

Shaving and polishing in one operation 
are secured by the use of Dunton's patent 


hot shaving and polishing knife. The 
Mr. Dunton in question is presumably our 
old friend, Mr. George E. Dunton, of 
the American type foundry world. | 


The action is to cut a shaving from 
the surface of the mould and not to scrape 
or tear the wax. 

An important point in duplicating is to 
keep certain moulding agents at hand in 
good condition. — For instance, it is 
claimed that the best time to use a Wil- 
liams stereoline-faced flong is about a 
fortnight after the flong has been made. 
It seems, then, to be perfectly ripe and 
efficient ; though to be sure it can be used 
practically at once. Now in the case of 
electrotyping it is very important to have 
wax cases prepared in advance and kept 
in the right plastic state ready for the 
moulder. But to secure this advantage 
you want a good case warming cabinet. 
Cold wax moulding is very dangerous 
dangerous to the press and dangerous 
to the form. Laying the cases on a 
superheated table is not likely to give the 
desired evenness of result. 


It is possible to make mistakes as be- 
tween machines. Despite any extra pay- 
ment, despite the introduction of improve- 
ments brought into operation with the 
lapse of years, it is always possible that 
some old machine will, after all, serve 
better than some new one. I have 
known two expensive machines side by 
side in a finishing room; one was of 
many years' service and had been ''done 
up"; the other was ''brand-new." It 
was the old one that the operator pre- 


ferred to work upon. 


It is the old story. You must not pass 
a rule of thumb judgment upon mechani- 
cal things. We see the same sort of 
thing in the matter of rollers. Do not 
many rollers go back to roller makers 
to be re-cast, simply because ''the time 
has come round” when surely '' they 
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ought to go back?" It is not that the 
condition has come about which calls for 
this  re-casting. They are sometimes 
sent back when they have just got into 
an absolutely perfect state, and when they 
come back re-clothed they will not be 
nearlv so pleasant and helpful to work 
vith. | | 

XV hat a good idea to have two cutters 
«supplied with each shootboard, one for 
cutting up the plates and the other for 
making a step bevel. These are imme- 
diatelv interchangeable with the greatest 
ease by raising the spring at right angles 
to the plane. With certain. shootboards 
it is possible to bevel on any desired por- 
tion of the plate, thus obviating the 
necessity for previous trimming. 

But is it not hard lines on a shootboard 
to be expected to serve for squaring as 
well as for cutting and bevelling plates? 

Squaring is not one of the operations 
Which it is said by the makers that it 
will carry through. | 


One can buy saw tables in which the 
Spindle runs in special long retaining 
bearings with automatic oil feed. The 
Saw plate is placed in some saw tables, in 
position on one end of the saw shaft or 
spindle, outside the bearing, which en- 
ables it to be readilv removed for 
sharpening, avoiding the necessity for un- 
bolting the bearings. 


I think I have given enough informa- . 


tion re pistonless hydraulic moulding 
Presses to set the foundry plate maker 
thinking of the matter. Perhaps I might 
here simply set forth the man pointers. 
The principle employed is that of utilising 
the pressure existing in ordinary water 
Mains (or in the head of storage water). 
The energy from this pressure is exerted 
upon the large area of a collapsible ar. 
moured cylinder, the head of which 
forms the bed press. 


To begin at the beginning you need no 


I4I 
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special foundation—you need not do ex- 
cavating nor other special basement work. 
You can put the press up almost any- 
where. As there are no ram and no 
piston you are not troubled with a lot 
of lubrication difficulties nor with leakage. 
There is no need to have a skilled me- 
chanic constantly available. | 
There are depth and pressure gauges 
placed where they can easily be read. 


If additional power is wanted, as it 
may be, for instance, if the water pres- 
sure in the mains is abnormally low, you 
can get the extra service you want by 
means of a little hand pump. The cost 
is less than that of the ram press. 


HOTO ENGRAVERS AND THE OPTICAL 
p CONVENTION.—This convention, 
which will be held in June at the 
South Kensington Museum, will be of 
interest to photo engravers as much as to 
others of the score or so of classes into 
which optical interests may be said to be 
divided. ‘Colour Photography” is speci- 
fically One of the classes of the exhibition. 
We note that during the convention Mr. 
A. J. Bull will be giving a series of papers 
upon such subjects as the “Measurement 
of Colour," and  ''Colour Vision. ' 
“Spectrum Colour Demonstration for 
Lecture Work” will be another of the 
subjects engaging his attention. 
Protessor Silvanus. Thompson, whose 


** 


paper on ‘‘Lenses ’’ is mentioned in an- 
other page, takes a great interest in this 
convention, of which he is President. 
lord Raleigh, Professor Schuster and 
Mr. Twyman (of Hilgers ‘flats’? associa- 
tion, are some who have prominently 
identified. themselves with it, upon pre- 
vious occasions. There will be a good 
deal in the Convention worthy the study 
of members of our craft. 
Lumiere and Penrose and Hunter will be 


making displays. 


Messrs. 
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Why not a Search- 
light ? 


VERY kind of work has its own 
rules. ''Large work” particularly 
imposes its own conditions or 

calls for its own especial terms. Any 
original excecding two feet diameter we 
might include for our purpose as large 
work. Now in cases of large work we 
suggest that it would commonly be of 
very great advantage to employ a search- 
light. We are not urging this because 
the use of the searchlight is a continental 
practice. It is none the worse but none 
the better on that account. We counsel 
it simply because of the difficulty that is 
constantly experienced in securing even- 
ness of illumination of large '' copy.” 
Sometimes one has to move back the arc 
lamps so far that the light becomes un- 
duly decreased. That trouble is avoided 
bv the man who has a searchlight and 
knows how to use it. A searchlight is 
essentially an open type arc—horizontal. 
The light comes back to the concave mir- 
ror and then forward through a set of 
cross cylinders. That effectively ‘‘mixes 
the beam,"' to a uniform illumination. A 
searchlight can be seen at the London 
County Council Engraving School, if any 
one would like to note its operation be- 
fore ordering one for himself. 


Loo Long with the 
Light Stop. 


HEN will it be recognised that 
often and often again flatness 


in a human face, the flatness 
which really spoils the picture, which pre- 
vents it, indeed, from being a picture, is 
the result of too long a use of the high- 
light stop? When will it be recognised 
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that a perfectly good negative is very far 
from being the guarantee of a perfectly 
good plate; that there must be attention 
not simply to the first, but to every sub- 
sequent stage and particularly that the 
use of the highlight stop must not be 
too prolonged? Perhaps this is one of 
the most frequent and most penalising to 
all the mistakes met in current plate- 
making. 


Ever seen a Rainbow? 


x v heart leaps up when I behold 
M a rainbow in the sky.” So sang 
the poet, and it is to be hoped 

that he took note that red, blue-violet 
and green were its prevailing tones. Pro- 
bablv he did, for poets are, as a rule, 
observing men. But if he had been an 
artist, who had already had a picture in 
the Roval Academy and who was about 
to exhibit another, he very likely would 
not have noticed the position of the 
colours. At any rate the sight was to be 
witnessed some time ago in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. of a picture of a 
rainbow with the blue-violet colour on the 
top of the arch, instead of the red. Per- 
haps that artist got his picture hung, 
because of certain gifts he had which 
were greater than his power of observa- 
tion. In general it may be said that 
people who cannot observe better than 
that, will not, even if they buy a process 
camera and set up as photo engravers, or 
as three-colour men, be likely to find a 
pot of honey at the end of the rainbow. 


To be sure there is a small pot of honey 
at the end of the rainbow; or shall we 


say there is a small pot of money in 
the rainbow, in the spectrum, for every 
three-colour engraver, if he will pursue 
his quest with diligence and keenness for 
afew years. But the quest must be keen. 
And keenness implies close and constant 
observation. 


ONOCHROME GRAVER PRINTING AT 
M THE GouPiL GALLERY.—At the 
gallery of Goupil & Co., 25, Bed- 
ford Street, Strand, the Graver-Printers in 
Colour are holding their second exhibition 
of works in Monochrome. Their exhibi- 
tion of colour prints will take place at 
the same address in May. Many interest- 
ing things are to be found in the present 
exhibition, though some of them have 
bcen already seen at the Painter-Etchers 
and elsewhere. The exhibition illustrates 
an attempt to extend the scope of original 
engraving without compromising the 
purity of etching. In effect this works 
out to a revival of acquatint and soft- 
ground etching, both of which, a corres- 
pondent writes, are adapted to subjects 
which can onlv be carried out by the 
needle at the cost of some violation of its 
proper use. 

On the same subject another corres- 
pondent writes : —We are not sure that 
it is altogether wise of this society to 
show the skeletons of works that are in- 
tended to be printed in colour. By doing 
so they fulfil no artistic purpose. But 
evidently all the work on view is not in- 
tended as preliminary studies for colour 
prints. For example, we have already 
seen and written about most, if not all, 
of the extremely clever etchings and 
aquatints of Mr. W. Lee Hankey, and 


some of thc  soft-ground prints of 
Mr. Nelson Dawson and the ‘‘Bruges 
by Night'" of Mr. F. Marriott are 
familiar. 


The practice of aquatinting is growing, 
and its many possibilities are appreciated 
by Mr. W. Giles, Mrs. Edith M. Dawson, 
and Mr. E. L. Lawrenson. But the most 
satisfactory prints are those of Miss 
Robertine Heriot, whose name is new to 
us. She is an etcher of considerable 
technical skill and sympathy for the vital 
grace of linc. 
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Intaglio Offset Plates. 


We publish the following letter as per a pro- 
mise we have made to the Offset Process Com- 
pany and for the information of our American 
readers; we do not venture to give any opinion 
upon the merits of the claim. "The American Pro- 
cess Houses will be in a better position than wc 
to know how far the patent rights of the company 
cover the question of making Intaglio Plates :— 


OFFSET PROCESS COMPANY. 
Owners of patents covering 
OFFSET PRINTING FROM INTAGLIO PLATES. 

520 Ludlow Street, 
Philadelphia, 
April rith, 1912. 

The Editor, Process ENGRAVERS’ MONTHLY, 

14 Farrington Avenue, E.C., 
London, England. 

My dear Sir,— 

I have just read an article in the February 
number of your magazine, on page 4o, in rela- 
tion to half-tone intaglio plates for offset work. 

Your paper has a very extensive circulation `n 
the States, and the particular process which ‘s 
so highly recommended is covered by a patent 
issued in March, 1911, and transferred to our 
company. 

In view of the fact that this article does not 
mention this in any way, we are fearful that 
innocent parties in this country may attempt to 
use the process and infringe this patent. No 
English patent was applied for. Our counsellor 
at law advises us that a photo engraver makinp 
intaglio plates for use on the offset press would 
become liable for infringement under a ruling 
which holds that he would be assisting in the 
infringement. 

We would be very much obliged if you will 
kindly make note of this fact in some future 
issue. The patent is 987,351, issued March 21st, 
1911. 

Very truly yours, 
OFFSET PROCESS COMPANY, 
G. LAMICE FELL, President. 


Another of the Hentschel series of booklets 
have come to hand. Hentschel and Why. 

There can be no doubt that this firm fully be- 
lieve in publicity, and this their latest booklet 
fully maintains the reputation already achieved. 
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School Notes. 


HE L.C.C. School of Photo-En- 
graving and Lithography has 
sent out a circular to the trade 

asking emplovers if they would permit 
their lads .to attend afternoon classes 
twice a week when the new school opens. 
Mr. Newton, the Principal, will be pleased, 
to correspond with the heads of any Pro- 
cess House, giving full particulars of the 
scheme. | 
A course of lectures and excursions 

have been arranged for Wednesday even- 
ings and Saturday afternoons, the pro- 
gramme of which includes lectures on 
commercial photography, intended for the 
instruction of students in technical and 
catalogue work of all kinds. The lectures 
will be given by specialists in each of the 
subjects taken. Saturday afternoons will 
be devoted to practical photography, 
either outdoor or at some Art Gallery, 
Museum, etc. The following forms the 
provisional programme for May :— 
Wednesday, ist May.—'' The Lens in Commercial 

and Technical Photography,” Edgar Clifton, 

Esq. (late of Messrs. Dallmever, Ltd).. 
Saturday, 4th.—Visit to British Museum. 
Wednesday, 8th.— ‘Equipment for Technical 

Photography and Its Use," H. W. Bennett, 

Esq. 

Saturday, irrth.— Visit to Kew Gardens. 
Wednesday, — i5th.—''Catalogue and 
Work," F. W. Brookman, Esq. 

Saturday, 18th.— Visit to Horniman Museum. 

Wednesday, 22nd.—''Photographic Printing Pro- 
cesses," W. J. Casey, Esq. (of Messrs. 
Raines and Co.). 


Gallery 


Saturday, 25th.—-Visit to the L.C.C. Shoreditch 
Technical Institute. 
Wednesday, | 29th.—'' Exposure and Develop- 


ment," W. J. Smith, Esq. 

The lirst of this series was given by 
the Principal and Mr. Francis T. Beeson, 
technical photographer to Messrs. George 
Newnes, Ltd. His lecture was full of 


good hints, some of which we shall print 
in our next issue. Mr. Beeson, by the 
way, is setting up business for himself 
at 8-11 Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C. Everyone will join in cordially 
wishing him every success. 
Applications for the post of Principal 
at the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving 
and Lithography had to be in by April 
22nd. There were twenty applications 
for the position. Of course, at the time of 
going to Press the choice is not decided. 


pu AND CONSUMPTION.—Is_ the 
experience of the English houses similar to 
that of the Americans? The International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of America is circulating 
an excellently produced little brochure called ‘‘The 
Story of Tuberculosis," which deals, in a clear 
and thoroughly sensible wav, with consumption, 
describing its svmptoms, how to avoid it, and, if 
contracted, how to get well, for, as stated, the 
disease is only incurable through neglect. Photo- 
engravers are peculiarly liable to this complaint 
at all events in America, for 60 per cent. of the 
deaths of members are attributed to it, and the 
Union is consequently always striving for im- 
proved conditions in the shops, as well as send- 
ing its afflicted members to the best. sanatoria, 
The main thing that should be attended to in 
engraving shops is to see that there is a thorough 
system of ventilation. If the worker always 
breathes pure air, and has a sufficiency of good 
food and exercise, there is small fear of him 
becoming a consumptive. ‘This matter has also 
a very important bearing upon the interests of the 
emplover, for how can good work be done by 
a workman who, though not really ill, yet feels 
sluggish because the room in which he works is 
badly ventiliated 2 Yet how can one feel otherwise 
when the air of the room becomes permeated 
with poisonous gases? Very few vet seem to 
realise that the quality of the air we breathe is 
as important, if not more so, than the food we 
eat, and it is astonishing how little thought is 
oftentimes given to these vital facts. With the 
many incans of mechanical ventilation at. hand, 
there is to-day no need to work in a poorly venti- 
lated room, and, after all, it is to the emplover’s 
interest to give his men the best possible means 
of doing the best possible work. 
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Contribution by Two Colour Printers: 


R. T. OrnpHaM, of the Classic 
M Press, says the discussion on 
the above subject which has been 

running in the columns of your bright 


little monthly has been both inter- 
esting and instructive. So far, how- 


ever, it has been confined to the ex- 
pression of the views of the ink 
maker and process engraver, with 
some very fair comment from the 


editorial pen. Perhaps, at this stage, 
a few words from the printer would not 
be out of place, since he is in the position 
of a buffer state, and receives on the one 
hand the complaints and threats of the 
customer, and on the other the sometimes 
caustic criticism of the engraver, besides 
the incidental troubles and worries of try- 
ing to get perfection under the very im- 
perfect conditions he must struggle with. 
The question, to me, seems to resolve 
itself into this. Can the three-colour pro- 
cess be developed into an exact science? If 
so, should the engraver, printer and ink 
maker strive to bring about that result 
by sticking closely to theory and refus- 
ing to fake, however great the temptatioa 
To answer the first question, either in 
the negative or the affirmative, would be 
taking on one's self the role of prophet, 
though I am bound to confess that the 
present available facts and discoveries 
would lead one to reply in the negative. 


a 
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AND ELECTROTYPER'S AND STEREOTYPER'S REVIEW 


One thing your discussion has shown 
very clearly, viz., that even the adherents 
of pure theory admit that perfect results, 
in the sense of an exact facsimile of the 
original, are not possible in the case of 
every subject. The only question left to 
my mind, therefore, is the one raised by 
Messrs. Kidd, viz., are we justified in 
faking the colour when theory fails, if by 
so doing we get a more perfect result? 
To this I answer emphatically, ''Yes."' 

Therefore, Messrs. Kidd and all other 
ink makers who offer a selection of dif- 
ferent shades and hues of three-colour 
inks are doing the printer a service, 

Having expressed myself on the main 
question, perhaps a few words on the 
other matters touched upon in the discus- 
sion would not be out of place. I agree 
entirelv with all efforts at standardization, 
but it appears obvious to me that no 
efforts at ink standardization will be of 
any avail until the thing is an accom- 
plished fact with light filters. Let the 
process engravers combine to settle which 
is the correct region of the spectrum to 
constitute their records and do for pro- 
cess engraving what the American type 
founders did for type founding when they 
established the point system for type 
bodies. "When thev have achieved this 
the printer can with some show of reason 
call upon the ink makers to reduce the 
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number of hues and shades of three-colour 
inks, if not to the ideal three, at least to 
a standardized three, with a few supple- 
mentary colours to assist in the produc- 
tion of specially difficult subjects. 

In your editorial comments you speak 
of educating the customer. Might I sug- 
gest that it is neither the printer’s nor the 
engraver’s business to educate the cus- 
tomer in the art and mystery of printing. 
He probably has enough to do to under- 
stand his own business. Having a num- 
ber of three-colour blocks made at differ- 
ent times and by different engravers to 
print on one sheet is not entirely the cus- 
tomer’s responsibility. It is, I expect, 
too Utopian a proposal to suggest that 
one way of lessening the difficulty would 
be for process engravers to refuse orders 
for three-colour blocks except through 
the printers. And so that much-worried 
individual must continue to use his prac- 
tical common sense in overcoming the 
difficulties incidental to the process. [f 
he cannot secure a good black with his 
three primary colours, and a fourth print- 
ing is impossible, let him close one eye 
to theory and make his blue a little more 
opaque. If his primary red and blue 
won't give him the mauve his subject re- 
quires, a little violet or purple will be a 
great help. If the predominant colour is 
a red unattainable with his primaries let 
him select another red more in keeping 
with his subject. In all these things, 
however: let him exercise some discretion 
and judgment and a little artistic taste. 
If he hasn't got these qualities, let him 
confine his printing activities to handbills, 
for his failure as a three-colour printer is 
as sure and certain as to-morrow's dawn. 

In conclusion, might I add that whilst 
the difficulties in the way of perfect and 
artistic results by the three-colour process 
are colossal, thev are not, I hope, insur- 
mountable, and a free ventilation. of 
opinion is of service to all concerned. 


MR. J. R. RIDDELL. 

MR. J. R. RippELL, of Messrs. T. For- 
man and Sons, Nottingham, who has 
lectured on this subject at some of the 
Technical Schools, says this ques- 
tion which is creating so much in- 
terest amongst  photo-engravers has 
special interest for printers, and the 
writer, as a printer, gives expression to 
the opinions held by not a few of those 
responsible for the productions of high- 
grade process colour work, that a multi- 
plicity of colours is only a snare to the 
inexperienced, and one which has done a 
great deal to account for the poor esteem 
in which the three-colour process is held 
in certain quarters, and a great deal of 
this is undoubtedly due to the photo-en- 
gravers who have not yet brought them- 
selves into line with practical and scien- 
tific ideas. 

'The standardization of colours and ma- 
terial is no new suggestion, but has been 
in existence since the birth of the three- 
colour process. Did not Mr. C. G. Zander 
advocate and work strenuously to obtain 
a recognised standard of colours, and it is 
due to his teaching that many of the best 
firms at the present time work on the 
basis of ''standardized colours," thus 
being able to deal with reprints of large 
shects of three-colour work with some de- 
gree of accuracy. Again, later, Dr. 
Mees made cxhaustive studies to enable 
proccss workers and ‘printers to put their 
work on scientific and correct lines, and 
no one can deny that the fundamental 
principles of this process are based upon 
scientific knowledge, and if practice does 
not always coincide with theory, it is 
due to conditions existing in the work- 
shops. 

The writer has for many years made an 
appeal to the engravers to get together 
and recognise certain needs of the printer, 
not the least of these being standardized 
and accepted colours, and this appeal has 
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becn often made through the medium of 
THE Process MONTHLY. 

It is a pleasure to note that some of 
your engraver-correspondents recognise 
this need, and it is to be hoped that others 
will range themselves on the side of ‘‘com- 
monsense working’’ of a process which 
has limitations as well as great possibili- 
ties, and from which it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to get the best results through 
methods which I am pleased vour corres- 
pondents have the courage to call by its 
proper name, i.e., a dishonest and short- 
sighted policy. 

Although the engraver often creates 
difficulties for the printer bv toning his 
colours so that he may obtain ‘ʻa pass” 
from his customers, I cannot see why the 
ink manufacturer should complicate mat- 
ters by ‘‘pandering to inexperience,” for 
there are very few cases indeed where the 
desired results cannot be obtained by the 
use of colours which are recognised as 
"standards,"' and which conform with the 
opinions of disinterested colour special- 
ists. | 
If a subject is beyond the range of the 
three-colour process one can usually ob- 
tain what is required by emploving the 
four-colour process, and this ought to be 
done, for it will generally be found to 
work out cheaper. It certainly ought to 
be the rule that engravers should adhere 
to recognised colours when proving, and 
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that they should endeavour to make each 
plate carry the same amount of ink, so 
that there may be some chance of obtain- 
ing a resemblance to the engraver's proof 
when printing large sheets of plates. All 
who deal with colour work know that it 
is well nigh impossible to obtain two sets 
of plates which will carry the same 
amount of ink, even when the plates are 
made by the same firm. Of course, the 
difficulties are much greater when the 
plates have been supplied by different 
makers. 

Experience determines that if the prin- 
ter uses ''standard colours'' it is often 
safe for him to ignore the engraver's 
colour sheets, for it is seldom that they 
are reliable in relation to tone and the 
amount of colour which they carry. It 
is not always the smaller firms who re- 
sort to ''faking'' colours, it is within 
the writer's experience that colour sheets 
have been supplied with two different 
tones of ink on the same plate, i.e., a 
light tone at one end and a much darker 
at the other of the plate. This 
method of dealing with process work has 
been very ably dealt with by your corres- 
pondents. It 1s to be hoped that the dis- 
cussion of this matter will focus the atten- 
tion of our best firms on the need for a 
closer touch and understanding between 
engraver and printer, for their aims are 
identical. 


T nk Makers Illustrations of Three 


E have just seen a specimen book 


Colour Inks. 
issued by Messrs. Horsell, 


Ltd., of Leeds. This book 


shows bv striking illustration their tri- 
colour yellow at 2s. 6d., their red at 
4s. 6d., and their blue at 3s. A girl's 
face is the selected subject, with auburn 


hair and a golden chaplet, and inset into 
this chaplet are emerald and purple and 
dark amber gems. 

With these, and with, of course, flesh 
tints and cherry-lips and a shoulder orna- 
ment it all seems good enough. But the 
firm are wishful to express in this tiny 
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compass practically everything that can 
be done by three colour, so we have a 
circular border, and in that border are 
introduced two conventionalised butter- 
flies and some leaves and ornaments of 
various tones. 

There is a slight yellow border outside 
all. The immediate surrounding of the 
face is purplish. Mingling with the pur- 
plishness there are masses of green in 
gradation. We think that in the effort 
to convey multum in parvo, something 
of everything that can be conveyed by 
three colour inks, the firm has tried 
almost too much, and that this is a 
temptation which ink makers in general 
do well to guard against. It is natural 
enough no doubt to say: ''Our customers 
are not children, wanting to be pleased 
with the pretty picture. They want to 


be able to pick out all the various pos- 
sible tones and tints, and see how we 
have effected these by our inks, and they 
will do this." Will they? Can they 
alwavs, even if they want to? We 
believe the reasoning, if that be the rea- 
soning, is not sound. It would be better 


to simplify as far as possible. It would 
be better to bear in mind the law of 
simultaneous colour contrast, and to 


realise how one tone may Getract from the 
effect of another tone close against it, 
of course, to realise this in advance if 
possible. For ourselves we feel that if 
we were printers, even if we did know 
something about three colour inks, we 
should be influenced favourably towards 
the inks of a maker who presented proofs 
from these inks in such combinations as 
met ''the desire of the eyes.” 


Useful Hints in Technical Photography. 


‘*Solidity’’—Adaptors—the most useful 
lens—-designs on lids—points in animal 
work—right and wrong side—where con- 
tinuous back ground fails—window light 
in private houses—downward camera 
work; some cautions — proportions — 
choice of plate, and use of filters—‘‘cut 
glass "—'' both sides " work—boot and 
shoe difficulties. 


HE first of a series of lectures on 

T technical photography at the 

L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving 

and Lithography was given by Mr. 

Francis Beeson, F.R.P.S., on Wednes- 
day evening, April 17th. 

In introducing this series of lectures, 
the Principal (Mr. Newton), expressed 
the view that too much stress could not 
be laid upon the customer's requirements. 
Students should always endeavour to 
thoroughly understand what was wanted, 
and then to carry it out in the most skil- 
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ful wav, so that the customer should be 
agreeably surprised at finding he had ob- 
tained a better result than he  antici- 
pated. Mr. Newton described briefly the 
sort of apparatus most useful in tech- 
nical photography, laying particular 
stress upon the necessity for solidity 
rather than many complicated movements. 
He advised them always to check their 
exposures by means of the meter, and 
even if they felt their experience justified 
them in guessing, they would do well to 
confirm their guess rather than chance 
It. 


Mr. Beeson then related some of his 
experiences in photographing various ob- 
jects. All his large cameras were fitted 
with adaptors so that he could use the 
slides of smaller cameras when taking a 
number of pictures, some of which were 
not large enough to require the full size 
of the plate. He found this a great con- 
venience in saving weight and a good deal 


of expense. The lens he had found most 
useful was one of 12 inches focal length, 
which he attributed to the fact that most 
prints are looked at at 12 inches distance 
from the eye, and the perspective given 
by the 12 inch lens was therefore the 
most satisfactory because it appeared 
most correct. 


In photographing any object it was es- 
sential to show what the object was. For 
example, in photographing a box with 
a design on the lid, although the design 
was the part of the box that the photo- 
graph was made for, the photograph 
would be quite useless unless it showed 
that the design was on the lid of a box. 


Another point upon which Mr. Beeson 
laid particular stress was the necessity 
for getting instructions which were de- 
finite and correct. He himself had some- 
times jumped to the conclusion that cer- 
tain markings on the back of a print were 
meant as instructions for him, but when 
he had done the work he found he ought 
to have asked for confirmation first, as 
he subsequently found that the markings 
had nothing to do with the matter. 


When photographing any object it was 
very important to get the point of view 
of the one who was expert in the parti- 
cular matter treated as to the proper re- 
quirements of thc photograph. For 
example, in photographing a dog it was 
necessary to know what a dog fancier con- 
sidered the points that ought to be 
shown, and not be content with getting 
an artistic picture. Gambier Bolton used 
to say, ‘‘When photographing animals 
show four legs and a tail." This advice 
was especially necessary in the case of 
horses, as a horse appeared very ugly if 
it did not show four legs, and yet there 
is considerable difficulty sometimes in ar- 
ranging for all four legs being shown. 
Generally speaking, horses should be 
photographed to show their muscles 
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rather than their heads. In the case of 
shire horses particular attention must be 
paid to the bushes of hair on their heels. 


In photographing china, too, there is 
generally a right and a wrong side, and 
the right side may not always appear to 
the outsider as the prettiest. When 
photographing china and other shiny 
surfaces, Mr. Beeson said he had some- 
times used soap to avoid surface reflec- 
tions, sometimes putty and sometimes 
Globe Polish. - 


The question of backgrounds was very 
important, and, on the whole, he had 
found that white paper or very light 
tinted paper was most useful. Where 
the colour was white or dark it should 
be smooth in texture, as otherwise the 
texture often came out very prominently. 
A continuous background was often most 
suitable for objects light in weight, but 
it was not so satisfactory for heavy ob- 
jects, as it appeared incongruous to see 
a heavy object without any support. It 
should stand on something. He had 
found when photographing objects in 
private houses it was most desirable to 
cover up the lower parts of the windows 
with some diffusing media such as mus- 
lin or translucent paper, and then place 
the object so that the sky light came 
through the top of the window on the ob- 
ject at such an angle as to show the neces- 
sary roundness. 


With regard to fixing up small objects 
he had found it most desirable to hang 
things which were meant to hang, rather 
than to place them horizontally and 
photograph them downwards, as you 
could not get the same natural effect with 
the horizontal placing. Generally, small 
objects of jewellery were supported by a 
piece of thread taken through a small 
hole in the background on which they 
were supported. When objects looked 
natural when laid down, it was, of course, 
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a very convenient way to photograph 
them on the ground glass with white 
paper underneath to avoid shadows. 

When a series of objects was photo- 
graphed for a page in a catalogue, care 
must be taken that they should be kept 
proportional in size, and that the photo- 
engraver should reduce them all to the 
same scale; otherwise the manufacturer 
was frequently surprised to find a tiny 
article looking quite important and a 
large article looking insignificant. 

With regard to the choice of plate, that 
entirely depended upon the subject. 
Wherever accurate colour rendering was 
required an orthochromatic plate and 
filter should be used, but where colour 
contrast had to be introduced, as, for ex- 
ample, in embroidery where you might 
have pale yellow and pale blue threads, 
then an ordinary plate might be best to 
use. He had had to photograph many 
objects where it was necessary to use a 
deep red screen and panchromatic plate 
to get any distinction at all, as, for ex- 
ample, in some flambeau pottery, which 
was red with a black pattern. It was also 
marvellous to find the way in which the 
red scrcen would cut out scratches on 
polished dark woodwork, such as piano 
cases. 

In photographing boxes or tin canisters 
with inscription on the lid as well as the 
front it was necessary to photograph from 
above, and this generally meant that only 
a small photograph could be obtained, 
which had subsequentlv to be enlarged. 
This was frequently the case with objects 
which were required to be photographed 
the same size, and it was often impos- 
sible to get them sharp both back and 
front unless they were photographed 
small in the first instance and afterwards 
enlarged. 

Cut glass was always photographed 
with the light coming through from the 
back at an angle and the lens carefully 
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shaded so that no direct light entered it. 

Objects which had to be viewed on both 
sides he generally supported in one of 
the frames of the enlarging camera, but 
suggested a little wire frame might be 
made similar to those used by muscum 
authorities. The article was suspended 
from the top cross wire with a fine silver 
thread and fastened to the front with 
another silver thread in case there was 
any fear of vibration. 


One class of objects he had never been 
able to photograph thoroughly satisfac- 
torily, viz., boots and shoes. They never 
looked exactly what the manufacturer 
wished them to look like, and the result 
was that photography was seldom em- 
ployed for that work. Boots and shoes 
were generally entirely drawn by hand. 

In conclusion, he stated that one of the 
most useful articles the technical photo- 
grapher could carry with him was a roll 
of white paper, such as white lining 
paper. This would be found of constant 
service to make backgrounds and to re- 
flect light into the objects. 


In asking for a hearty vote of thanks 
for Mr. Beeson, the Principal mentioned 
that Mr. Beeson was now working for 
others as well as Messrs. Gcorge Newnes, 
Ltd., and he was sure that all present 
would wish him every possible success. 


[ We might add to Mr. Beeson's very 
able and interesting paper the detail that 
boots and shoes are sometimes treated 
for catalogue and circular illustration in 
this way. An upper is specially madc 
for the photographer. It is stretched 
upon the last. A photograph is made, 
so that the texture of the leather can be 
sccured in this way-—otherwise unobtain- 
able by the artist 1f he works with photo- 
graphy. The artist then draws the sole 
and the welt stitches and the heel, and the 
composite boot is thus complete for block- 
making.—Ed., ''P.E.M.''] 
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|| BOSTON 


THE TIME THE PLACE 
June 10th, 11th, 12th, 1912 Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


THE EVENT 


THE 16TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


International Association 
of Photo-Engravers 


tional Association is bigger, greater and stronger than ever 


Photo-Engravers of the NORTH 


ON T4 " ON TO BOSTON! : 


Fui 
Ven 


All Photo-Engravers, On To Boston! 


ON TO BOSTON! 


International Associatior of Photo-Engravers 


THE PROCESS MONTHLY 


The International Assocation of 


Process Engravers. 


HE Sixteenth Annual Convention of 
T the above Association being held 
in Boston, U.S.A., on the roth, 
11th, and 12th of the present month, bids 
fair to be the greatest and most impor- 
tant meeting of Photo Engravers ever 
held. And if the enthusiasm being put 
into the arrangements by the various 
committees meets with only a very moder- 
ate response, the results must be great, 
for the enthusiasm is great indeed. 


Moreover, the enthusiasm is not con- 
fined to the trade alone, for the Mayor 
and officials of the city are joining their 
powers to those of the Association and 
doing their best to make the Convention 
successful from a social standpoint as 
well, and last, but not least, the ‘‘Ladies 
of Boston” extend a hearty greeting to 
the lady friends of the Photo Engravers 
and promise them an enjoyable time, in 
short, all Boston, noted for its hospitality, 
is joining as one to make the gathering a 
huge success, and we are sure their re- 
ward will be great. 


Some idea of the inducements held out 
to friends of the engravers to come as 
well may be gathered from the following 
extract from the Entertainment Commit- 
tee's letter :— 


"Dear Sir,—In connection with our 
plan for the great convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Photo-Engravers, 
we wish to inform vou that we have 
specially engaged the Atlantic Ocean as 
an attraction for visiting delegates, their 
women-folk, their children, and their 


friends. "' 


What more can be said when a Com- 
mittee engages the ‘‘Atlantic Occean?” 
Surely you have something big enough for 
even the most voracious appetite. 


In the way of advertising, our American 
cousins easily outdo we more prosaic folk 
of the home country. If the President of 
our Association advocated a convention 
here in England and laid his plans on any- 
thing like the expensive lines the Ameri- 
can Association has done we think his 
term of presidency would be very short 
indeed; but then they mean to succeed, 
and if we can judge, they have assured 
success before the Convention starts, by 
the business-like methods they have 
adopted and the exceedingly attractive 
system of advertising adopted. 

We give an illustration of one only of 
the twenty or so cards, calendars and 
booklets we have received. The size of 
the card shown on the opposite page is 
about 25 x 18 inches, and is a very beauti- 
fullv got up announcement of the Conven- 
tion with an invitation to its mectings, 
etc., etc. 

In our next we hope to give some de- 
tails of the Convention, and earnestly 
hope they may show us a way out of some 
of the difficulties that beset the trade in 
this country. 

One wonders why or how it is that our 
American friends can get up such en- 
thusiasm and make such determined 
efforts to ensure the success to their en- 
deavours to put the trade in a much 
better position than it has hitherto at- 
tained, and vet we in this country are con- 
tent to go on in such a quiet matter-of- - 
fact style and do so little comparatively 
when so much is required. 

The sooner the English Process En- 
graver takes a leaf out of the book of his 
American cousin the better for himself 
and the trade of this countrv in general. 

The British Process Engravers wish 
every success to the Convention. 
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The Process Engravers Assoctation. 


NE of the questions most frequently 
©) asked in process circles is ''Well, 
how is the Process Engravers' 
Association getting on?’’ and the ques- 
tion is sometimes put in such a form as to 
make it suggest more than appears upon 
the surface. It is not our purpose to 
offer any apology on behalf of the associa- 
tion, even if one was needed, but having 
some knowledge of the work being done, 
we venture to give our readers a brief 
outline of recent events. 

Since the committee appointed by the 
trade meeting called together by Mr. 
W'almisley formulated their ''scheme of 
costing’’ for Process Engravers, it has 
been handed over to the Association to 
‘complete and prepare for press. The 
Council of the Association has held a 
number of meetings and has thoroughly 
€xamined the system in every detail, and 
after having given it careful trial in some 
of the London process houses, have found 
it to give very satisfactory results indeed. 

The Council at its last meeting gave con- 
Sideration to the various forms required 
for the easy working of the system for it 
is felt that unless the working is made as 
Simple and easy as possible, of course 
COnsistent with perfect accuracy, it was 


not likely to be generally taken up by the 
trade. 

By the time the next meeting of the 
Council is held it is hoped that a sub- 
committee recently appointed will have 
made such progress that it will have the 
scheme, with all its forms, instructions, 
etc., etc., in a perfect condition to lay 
before the Council. 

In our opinion the work at present 
being done by the Association will yield 
great results, and if the process trade, as 
a whole, will take up the costing system 
and give it a thorough trial, we are con- 
vinced that the result will be for the bet- 
terment of the trade. 

One of the brightest and most pleasing 
features of the outlook is the number of 
houses coming into the association. Since 
the new secretary was appointed he has 
had additions to the membership to re- 
port at each meeting. We believe that 
the number of firms now on the roll is 
nearly 100 per cent. greater than it was 
this time last year, and our advice to all, 
at present either wavering or standing 
outside, is to join the Association at the 
earliest possible moment, knowing that 
the greater the membership the greater 
the opportunity for success. 


eu | ee: 
Pulling Half-Tone Proofs. 


OME rather interesting replies to a 
S question re ''Proofs of Half- 
Tone Blocks,’’ appeared in the 

Current issue of ‘‘Process Work." It 
3ppears that a would-be prover asked the 
Question as to what are the necessary 
Operations for obtaining proof pulls of 
Coarse and fine screen half-tone and line 


blocks, the ink required, and the best over- 
lay that will give a clean impression with- 
out marking through the proof paper or 
card? To the question several replies 
were received, four of which appeared to 
be of sufficient value to be printed. As 
they will undoubtedly interest many 
readers of this Journal, we have thought 
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well to reproduce them, especially as tt 
will be seen that they all emphasize the 
fact so generally accepted that there is 
no royal road to success, that every 
worker in the process trade, as in all 
others, must decide for himself to what 
point of excellence he will attain; to the 
earnest worker everything is possible, and 
the best can only be reached by a deter- 
mination to excel, given this factor, the 
true worker will seize the first opportunity 
that comes in his way with an almost 
certainty of success. The following are 
the four answers previously referred 
to :— 

What is the matter with the provers 
that they cannot offer a simple explana- 
tion of the art of proving? Is the subject 
too large to be dealt with or is it neces- 
sary to safeguard the secret methods of 
making a good proof from a bad block 
(they are all bad blocks, I believe)? To 
begin with, one must have a press, a 
compo roller, a tin of proof black (always 
“rotten”? ink), reams of proof paper (best 
quality only, please) and various other 
odds and ends which go to make a 
prover's life a misery. Assuming that all 
these things are to hand, take a half- 
tone block of a medium screen ruling, 
Say, 150 lines, and clean with a brush, 
putting in as many scratches as possible. 
If the block is mounted lay several thick- 
nesses of soft paper on the bed of the 
press, and place block in the middle, 
packing a few other small blocks round it 
to evenlv distribute the pressure. Now 
place a sheet of hard, thick, smooth 
paper over the block and place in posi- 
tion to test the pressure, which is ad- 
justed to an easy pull over. The packing 
underneath or on top of the block will 
have to be varied accordingly, the finer 
adjustment being done with the small 
screw on the platen. When this is fairly 
right proceed to roll up and pull an im- 
pression on waste or common paper. 


Probably the pressure is not even (the 
press maker will say it is, the mounter 
will say it is not, the prover will say some- 
thing else), so the corners or parts where 
the pressure wants making up must be 
underlaid with thin paper until all the sur- 
face gets an even pressure. For half-tone 
work the ink should be stiff and short, 
and onlv add enough varnish to make it 
"pick ” up the paper without squashing. 
The paper must be a clay-coated surface, 
hard, and the stouter the better. — With 
the pressure even and adjusted to a fair 
pull note the back of the proof and see ‘f 
the impression comes through ; if it does, 
alter the screw so as to stop the lever 
from coming fully over, when probably 
this will be better. A verv great deal of 
difference can be made in a proof by 
altering the backing sheets to hard or soft 
paper, and packing the tympan accord- 
ingly. To get a fair impression from the 
plate, only straightforward methods 
should be used, but to improve a_ block 
and make the most of it requires a good 
deal of skill and trouble. For instance, 
the dark parts may be made darker and 
the light parts lighter, sav, in a portrait 
with a light vignetted background. Both 
underlaving and overlaving may be used 
and this is what the printer calls **mak- 
ing ready.” The block is unscrewed from 
its mount, an impression is pasted on the 
back, and small pieces of paper pasted to 
the darker parts, a less number of thick- 
nesses in the half-tones and none at all on 
the lights. The plate is remounted and 
the next impression will show the differ- 
ence between a flat pressure all over and a 
Variation of pressure corresponding with 
the picture... Printing soft vignettes would 
be impossible without this method, and 
with the overlaying in a similar manner. 
A great deal more may also be done to 
improve a block, but these rough outlines 
will suggest further details. — For finer 
screen work, better paper, stiffer ink and 
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less pressure, while for coarse work and 
line blocks one can use inferior paper, roll 
up quicker with cheaper ink, but the same 
care is necessary to see that the paper is 
not pressed into the block and embossed, 
and that only the top of the dots or lines 
print. Inking up light or heavy, increas- 
ing the pressure, thinning the ink, etc., 
are all means of making a block look dif- 
ferent from what the etcher thinks it is, 
and after reading this description you will 
no doubt appreciate the fact that the 
prover has it in his hands to make or mar 
a good block. From the prover’s point 
of view everything is bad, paper, ink, 
block, and if he gets good paper the ink 
is rotten, and if he gets a good block— 
he doesn’t know it when he sees one.— 
“Roslyn.” 


The essential requirements for obtain- 
ing good proofs from half-tone and line 
blocks are, 1st, a good press such as the 
Reliance or Empire; this must be cor- 
rectly adjusted so that the platen gives a 
perfectly level impression; 2nd, a fairly 
hard compo roller free from holes or in- 
dentations, and wider than the block to 
be proved; 3rd, a good stiff ink which 
Will stand a fair pressure without squash- 
ing; 4th, a good art paper, l prefer it 
coated on one side only, the paper maker 
then selects the right side for the baryta 
coating, and you do not make your proof 
on the wrong side of the paper by any 
chance. Having these conditions ful- 
filled, after thoroughly cleaning the block 
to remove all dust and old ink place it 
on the centre of the bed ; if it is a small 
block one or two other blocks should be 
placed near the margins of the bed to 
equalize the pressure; be careful to have 
them of the same height às the centre one 
or you will defeat your object. Lay on 
your paper with about three or four extra 
pieces for packing or overlay and try a 
pull; you should be able to pull the lever 
over to its stop with a nice easy pressure ; 
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if it goes hard you may be sure that the 
pressure is too much, and would make 
your proof look as if embossed as well 
as squashing all the ink off the dots; the 
remedy is to lessen the packing and if this 
is not enough the platen should be ad- 
justed till it is right. Put a little ink on 
the stone and distribute it thoroughly 
with the roller, avoiding lumps or too 
great a quantity; vou should have just 
enough to give a good coating to the 
block after rolling about three times. 1 
prefer to roll from one end of the block 
to the other, then lift the roller and roll 
again in the same direction. I find by 
doing this I can get a more even distribu- 
tion of the ink than by rolling backward 
and forward without lifting the roller, 
and this is helpful in getting the best 
proofs. This should give you a clean, 
even impression which may be varied by 
light or heavy inking, but that is all ; if 
vou want to increase the contrasts be- 
tween the high lights and shadows, you 
must underlay your blocks by pulling 
proofs and cutting out and pasting on at 
those parts where the shadows come, 
leaving out the high lights so that they 
vet less pressure. The same treatment is 
necessary with the edges of vignettes to 
get them to print well. These are merely 
hints for general guidance and the prover 
must profit by his own experience and 
careful observation in his work, as so 
much depends on this ; no two men work 
alike, some like a soft packing, others a 
hard one. Recently I was making blocks 
in a small newspaper office, and we pulled 
proofs on a press that would have given 
some of our process provers a fit ; we had 
simply two or three sheets of common 
newspaper and a card for packing, but 
the prover was a good printer of long ex- 
perience, who got the best out of his 
tools. —''Socialist."' 

The first operation is to ink up the 
plate ; for this a fairly hard gelatine roller 
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should be used, and a fairly stiff ink, 
that is really black. Roll the plate up 
with a light hand, evenly and sufficiently. 
Next place the plate (face up) on the bed 
of the press directly in the centre, use a 
good proving paper, that has a glossy or 
enamel surface on one side, and prefer- 
ably a single matt surface on the other. 
Place the paper (glossy side down) care- 
fully on the plate. For overlay use three 
sheets of proving paper, then a large flat 
white card about 14 mils thick, then a 
sheet of good para rubber, about 24 mils 
thick, then another white flat card of 14 
mils thick. Over this lay the tympan 
frame. Now push in the bed carefully, 
until it is centrally underneath the platen, 
pull over the lever arm (quickly when near 
the plate) as far as it will go. Adjust the 
press for pressure, and allow to dwell for 
a few seconds. Now release the lever arm, 
quickly at first, run the bed out towards 
you, and carefully remove the overlay. In 
removing the proof raise one corner with 
the thumb and first finger and take off to- 
wards the opposite diagonal corner. For 
some open line jobs it may be necessary 
to substitute the rubber sheet for an extra 
card.—E. J. 


Assuming the prover has a press which 
is perfectly level, what he would require 
is a quantity of enamel paper or first-class 
art paper, a good proofing ink and some 
thin paper for cutting underlays or over- 
lays, and a small quantity of stiff paste. 
The first operation is to place the block 
in the middle of the bed of the press. If 
you have furniture it will be as well to 
lock it there. If not, get some mounting 


parently in line with those numerous 
and important people who practice the 
gentle art of saying rude things in a polite way. 
It has been calling over the coals the ''Photo- 
Engraver’s Bulletin" in regard to some of its 
printing for illustration, which it suggests is not 


T “GRAPHIC ARTS OF AMERICA" is ap- 


wood of various widths and fasten the 
block by wedging pieces of the wood on 
the four sides, so that it cannot move in 
any direction, but see that the wedges of 
wood are lower than the block. Now 
take four pins and bend them to a V 
shape and place them in the frisket or the 
skin cover of the press in such a manner 
that they will hold a sheet of paper by 
the four corners, and when it comes down 
on the block it will be in the centre of the 
paper. Now take your roller and work 
out a small quantity of ink so that it is 
smooth and take care there are no lumps 
or dirt on the slab; the quantity required 
can only be determined by yourself by the 
colour of your proof. Carefully roll up 
the block and place a sheet of the thin 
paper between the bent pins and pull a 
proof onit. Adjust the pressure screw so 
that you can feel the pressure on the 
block ; the right amount of pressure you 
will be able to tell bv the proof. Now 
pull three proofs on thin paper and cut 
out with a pair of scissors or sharp mount 
cutter knife the heaviest shadows on two 
of the proofs, and paste them in the same 
position on the third proof. In the case 
of middle tones only use one thickness of 
paper, and when vou have made the over- 
lay to vour satisfaction, paste a piece 
of thin paper over the whole of the over- 
lay. Now place back between the pins in 
exactly the same place you had it before 
you took the proof, and it should not be 
removed again unless you require to make 
an alteration to the overlay. Now roll up 
the block, place a piece of art paper over 
it and proof, the result should give you 
what vou rcquire. —'* Recklaw."' 


good enough to be put out by a journal neces- 
sarily posing as an expert. Into the merits or 
demerits we, thank Heaven, are not called upon 
to plunge, but it is just as well to take note of 
the fact that "if we've a hole in all our coats” we'd 
better ''tent. it," seeing that ‘‘there's a chiel 
amang us takin’ notes, and, faith, he'll prent it." 
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The Engraver and the Printers: -~ 


Institute Souventr. 


By Critic. 


HERE are many points of inter- 
est in the portfolio of fine print- 
ing which goes by the name of 

the 1912 Souvenir of the Printers’ Insti- 
tute. Of course, there is no value in the 
comments of a technical journal unless 
they are discriminating. Further, it 1s 
due to be said that one’s opinion of any 
matter of pure artistry may be quite 
wrong. 

But that understood, I must say I am 
not enthusiastic about some deep mauve 
on the cover. Perhaps it is that I find it 
lined up a little too strongly and regu- 
larly for my fancy. I might have pre- 
ferred its omission. The dark and light 
brown tints on the buff or brown cover 
' stock ° would have satisfied me. At 
the same time the one little oval } in. 
space bearing the words, ''March, 1912,” 
should certainly be in the mauve as it is 
here, for it adds very much to the beauty 
of the whole. It is simply amazing how 
greatly a very little touch of a particular 
light colour picks out, so to say—re- 
relieves and adorns a large contrasting 
surface. The little bits of mauve round 
the shicld enclosing the words ‘‘Institute 
of Printers and Kindred Trades of the 
British Empire” might also have been re- 
tained. But I think I would have done 
without any of the rest of the mauve. 
Its excess worrics me. 

I have taken the trouble to cut suitable 
pieces of brown and cover all the rest of 
the mauve, and the appearance of the 
cover thus altered, is rich bevond compari- 
son. 

The three-colcur old-time subject on 
the cover, with its abundant brightness of 
white small squares of glass, is vastly 
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more pleasant and powerful if it is not 
competed with by this too prevailing 
mauve. 

The last cover comment is that the dry 
mounting of this three-colour is splen- 
didly done by R. T. Tanner and Co., who 
also provide the cover paper itself. 

Onc notes the embossed arms of the In- 
stitute on the pages next following, and 
then we come to a good composite line 
subject by H. J. Goss and Co., brown, red 
and vellow, upon a rough textured toned 
paper. 

Garratt and Atkinson, of Warwick 
Works, Ealing, W., are represented on 
the next page by a water-colour drawn or 
made for them, and engraved in three- 
colour, and giving a brilliant presentment 
of the King. With Coronation robes, 
with ermine, with sash, with sceptre and 
with crown, and, let me add (for I have 
specially thought of the photographic 
conditions and difficulties of the work) 
with long Wellington boots, the figure is 
indeed an arresting one. It is a triumph 
for a firm extraordinarily alert, and I 
believe remarkably successful. 

Intaglio Patents, Ltd., Upper Ground 
Street, S.E., follow with a rotary photo- 
gravure reproduction of the Lafayette 
portrait of the King. = The left hand is 
weak, but onlv one whose business it is 
to find fault might notice that. We have 
here a less pleasing picture for those who 
like colour (which none of us need be 
ashamed of owning that he does), but we 
have a far more revealing face portrait. 
This is the King—beyond any question; 
itis a speaking likeness; nothing has been 
lost, if the loss would particularly mat- 
ter. 
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UY a ERR, Ltd., give a 
‘machine printed phòtogravure—a portrait 
of: "thre Right ‘Fan. Sir T. Vezey Strong, 
PIC K.C.V.O. This '*Job'' began right. 
The late Lord Mayor has done his part 
well in maintaining through life a placid, 
particularly good looking John Bullish 
face. l felt very glad (when the London 
Corporation went to the Continent last 
year), to think that our ''lor maire"' 
should present so good a representation 
of what the English climate and English 
life could produce. — Then, too, Solomon 
in all his glorv, was not arrayed like one 
of those Lord Mayors, and altogether thc 
Vandyck printers had a good chance, and 
thev made the most of it. 


Olding's have made a good block of the 
annual dinner company of the Printers' 
Institute—last spring. It is printed upon 
cream tint on Penman and Sons' white 
art paper. This subject is the contribu- 
tion of Mr. W. H. Burchell, of the Cax- 
ton Press, 13-15 Leather Lane, E.C., 
one of the honorary secretaries of the in- 
stitute, from whom the souvenir could, 
I presume, be obtained. 


The Arthur Cox Illustrating Co., Ltd., 
of Birmingham, are quite successful with 
a bunch of four narcissus blooms upon a 
background of green, surrounded with a 
white line, call it a six to pica or a 1/36th 
of an inch, in width. Outside the line is 
a dark green border 1th of an inch wide. 
This sweet. simple flower is shown to per- 


fection. The subject pleases me im- 
mensely. 
The Photochrom Co., Ltd., supply a 


large fine view of Iffley Mill and lock. 
The photo is very silvery. But it would 
have shown to so much better advantage 
if the picture had been taken out and 
mounted by the Adhesive Dry Mounting 
Co., or someone equallv successful in such 
mounting upon a rather dark paper. It 


hardlv matters what tone, so long as 


there was no reflection of light upon the 
surface of this surround. 

A three-colour subject bv the Halftone 
Engraving Co., reproduced from the 
"Animals! Friend and Band of Mercy 
Almanack,” is startingly successful. But 
again I feel that our three-colour work 
when it is of this class, ought to be mor: 
decorously, more harmoniously set forth. 
As a rule, it really does not get a chance 
to show at its best. 

Very great success attends the large 
head subject of a lovely girl, gallantly 
selected by Messrs. Badoureau and Jones. 
The print is from one of their electros. 
This face seems to be just about the right 
size, 34 in. from crown to bottom of the 
chin, by 4 in. representing the full breadth 
of the hair. A larger size imports some 
danger of featurelessness; a smaller size 
does not always give the engraver enough 
opportunity. | Badoureau and Jones are 
past masters in their work. This is a 
clean, good print, as one might expect of 
them, and quite an enrichment of the 
Souvenir. 

David Allen and Sons contribute a hor- 
sey design. A dainty lady is giving 
greeting to her thoroughbred horse, and 
it might be Ascot Sunday to judge from 
the gaiety of her dress. In another 
sketch a coach with four high-stepping 
horses is passing, on race day, a donkey 
cart in which a young coster is taking out 
his ''Donah'' and the usual compliments 
are obviously being bandied between the 
drivers. The whole is encompassed with 
a biscuit and light violet design. Perhaps 
it is all right; one never ‘‘knows’’ about 
these matters of taste, one can only sug- 
gest a doubt; but why not have the bor- 
der design exactlv reversed. To be sure 
it would, in that case, have needed to be 
slightly altered. But being reversed we 
should have had the rectangle coaching 
scene placed in the rectangle part of the 
design, and the oval ladv-and-horse scene 
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fitting into the oval of the design ; whereas 
we have exactly the contrary effect here; 
and we have to keep asking ourselves 
whether we like it. 

Waterlow and Sons contribute a Helio- 
chrome study of a fisher girl. Her feet 
are painfully blue—with cold ?—extraor- 
dinarily blue. Apart from that defect it 
is a successful and in some aspects a very 
pleasing study. 

A. Bourne and Co., 73 Ludgate Hill, 
show a very brilliant hall interior, the 
ground, the staircase, and the wall and 
ceiling adornment, to be sure, give a great 
chance to the engraver and Bournes’ are 
not the people to have a chance given 
to them and fail to use it. We have seen 
a great deal of very strong and brilliant 
and wholly successful work from their 
Ludgate Hill studios, London. 

Hand-colouring as applied to high-class 
commercial requirements is illustrated by 
E. W. Savory, Ltd. It reminds one that 
“Tom and Jerry's life in London" was 
entirely hand-coloured ; as was the tale of 
the ‘‘Adventures of Dr. Syntax." So 
was the journal callea ‘‘The Coloured 
Newspaper” brought out in 1854. 

Well if hand colourists are going to do 
work of this Savory sort we may be sure 
that the day of hand-colouring has not 
yet gone. 

With so much three colour or photo- 
gravure, a bit of chromo litho comes as a 
change. WV. Burrows, Short Hill Works, 
Nottingham, sends a copy of the certifi- 
cate of the “Veteran Reserve” of the 
county of Nottingham. It 1s a good 
study except that I don't like the ycllow 
letters upon the pink ground. I wonder 
if claret instead of that yellow letter 
would have been better. 

Messrs. Langley and Sons, Ltd., of 
Euston Road, London, print a half-tone 
monochrome (bluish), study of an early 
morning scene in Waitemala Harbour, 
Auckland, New Zealand. The half-tone 
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block was made by the Proprietors of the 
Weekly Graphic, Auckland. 

Mr. R. B. Brett contributes this page 
to the souvenir. 

Punch’s proprietors send a strong line 
block, a Townsend line drawing of Bal- 
four as Cardinal Wolsey ona golf course 
exclaiming ‘‘Had I addressed my friends 
with half the zeal that I address the ball. ` 
What a short time ago it seems since 
Punch first began to use photo-engraving 
in its cartoons. I believe Sir John Ten- 
niel never to the end of his career had 
one of his Punch cartoon drawings sub- 
mitted to this modern photo-engraving 
touch. 

Mr. Chris. Fowler is not running any 
risk of part of his three colour effect 
being lost through an unsuitable sur- 
rounding. He shows us a Cypripedium 
Leeanum Giganteum flower upon a tint 
ground, with a black border and upon a 
stout light-mauve paper. The picture is 
plate sunk as well. The reproduction is 
soft, delightful; one of the real triumphs 
of three colour. Particularly in the large 
white petals. But then Mr. Chris. 
Fowler is a past master in printing from 
half-tone blocks. 

A half-tone printed in dark sepia comes 
next. It looks remarkably well upon its 
smooth, but not shiney cream paper, 
plate sunk. The subject is an old world 
fish and poultry shop. The print is in 
"imitation of photogravure” and the inks 
are supplied bv Mander Bros., of Wolver- 
hampton. The printer and block maker 
are not named. 

The great French ink makers, Loril- 
leux, have a representation. Messrs. 
Hutchinson and Co., publishers, of Pater- 
noster Row, E.C., have lent a study of 


Baroda Nautch girls, gaily bedizened 
damsels from the dominions of the 


Guikowar, in India. Their many col- 
ourcd attire gave every chance for a good 
three colour subject, and it is successful 
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enough so far as the girls are concerned ; 
but the artist has been so anxious to keep 
them well to the front that he has robbed 
the picture composition of ‘‘balance.”’ 
The girls are outstanding from the back- 
ground and upstanding from the floor, 
both so strikingly that it is as if the floor 
and the background were things of a 
dream. On the whole, we can only say 
that we have here a good illustration of 
how certain light grounds and light tints 
generally and some darker ones can be 
rendered in three colour. We have not, 
however, a pleasing picture. 

An Alcuin Offset Process specimen by 
Alf. Cooke, Ltd., of Leeds, is as sweet 
and successful as anything in the port- 
folio. The whole picture is within three 
inches by three inches. And more than 
half of it is hair—a girl's abundant, 
golden hair. Her forehead would not 
please Mr. Odell, the phrenologist ; per- 
haps, however, he might find more frontal 
height when the hair was brushed back. 
Anyhow, here is the picture fit for one of 
Tennyson's ‘‘Idylls of the King.” 

Linotype and Machinery, Limited, 
show three colour work printed by the 
Centurette two revolution machine. It 
reproduces an old oil painting apparently. 
A long bare arm looks a bit flat, but it Is 
probably flat in the original. The child 
clinging to her mother is quite successful. 

Messrs. Lake, Sison, and Brown, Ltd., 
of Upper Thames Street, I.C., show an 
interesting composite New Zealand pic- 
ture. And with that we pass to an 
example of lithographic rotary offset work 
in six colours by W. W. Sprague and 
Co., with inks of Morris and Bolton, 
Ltd., 17, Tooks Court, E.C This is 
mounted upon white. It would have 
been better to mount it on. a coloured 
ground. It deserved all the help that 
could be derived from the most favour- 
able conditions of mount and surround- 
Ing. 


Messrs. Waterlow and Sons’ Helio- 
chrome printing of a head is a strong 
piece of work. 

We have massed hair, very dark, and 
utter flimsy of drapery upon the shoulder ; 
difficult things to realise in the same 
print. 

Messrs. W. W. Sprague have a good 
piece of offset lithography, again with 
Morris and Bolton inks. It is like a soft 
etching. A light sepia appears to have 
been used and the paper is of that dull 
good surface so pleasant to see and to 
handle. 

“Modesty” is a two colour half-tone 
with Antilustral tint. It is contributed 
by the Leicester Co-operative Printing 
Society, Ltd., on paper contributed by 
Lepard and Smith's. There is certainly 
none of the shine or sheen which we 
often find so objectionable. The artist’s 
conception of ''Modestv," however, is 
not ours; we turn with pleasure from 
the sharp, tip-tilted nose and the cada- 
verous cheeks of this girl, so concerned 
to bundle herself up with a lot of loose 
fitting raiment, and pass to the Carbo- 
Gravure by the Arthur Cox Illustrating 
Co. Here again we have just one face, 
large enough to give everyone concerned 
a chance to excel in craftsmanship and 
artist skill, a sweet, soft, face of a giri. 

A Thomas Carlyle portrait in some 
respects impresses us as one of the best 
things in the book. The fourth working 
was, we suppose, a black. There is 
black in the picture, but there is not 
anywhere in the picture any appearance 
of any one of the primary colours, purelv 
as such. 

And the talk of true art being the con- 
ccalment of art scems to us to have special 
application in three colour half-tone. We 
don't want to see any cvan blue, any 
magenta rcd, anv vellow evident as such; 
we want the blend, not the isolated occur- 
rence of these several tones. The absence 
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of any clear sight of one of the primaries 
seems a good test of true three colour. 
This picture stands such a test excep- 
tionally well. 


A. E. Dent and Co., of the Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., are strikingly suc- 
cessful with ''Autumn Sunday,” a tri- 
colour reproduction from an oil painting 
by J. Maurice. This is really a lovely 
thing. There is a marked gradation of 
green; every imaginable tone and tint 
of that colour and all quite successful. 
The picture has atmosphere; it has light- 
ness; it is a thing to wish ‘‘to live with.” 
Very hearty congratulations to Messrs. 
Dent. If the last named was one of the 
very best things in the portfolio so also 
to be sure is this. 


The Vandyck Printers contribute an- 
other rotary gravure, ''The Children of 
Charles the First." The silks of thcir 
attire come out very fairly, but nothing 
was like the old Woodbury type—gela- 
tine pressed into lead—for producing 
these silks and the like, in perfection. 


J. W. Ruddock and Sons, of Lincoln, 


The * Daily Graphic" 


N Saturday, April 20th, the ''Daily 
© Graphic" was a ‘Titanic’ Memo- 


rial Number. It was very timely, 
for the In Memoriam service had been 
held in St. Paul's Cathedral only the day 


before. The *''Graphic's" effort was 
finely conceived and finely executed. 
There was something wonderfully in 


keeping and very subtle and sad in the way 
the large half-tone which filled the cover 
page on the front suggested ice without 
actually depicting ice; and suggested 
withal the sombre and the awful tragedy. 
Nothing more powerful, nothing more ar- 
resting, has issued from the pictorial 
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show three colour printing with litho off- 
set tint. This is a very interesting com- 
bination. *‘Lincoln from Brayford’’ is very 
successful. A certain plum-iness, a ten- 
dency to violet in excess, begins to show 
itself in the ‘‘Minster from Broadgate” 
which plum-iness is in full strength and 
vigour—and  impossibility—in ‘‘ Stone- 
bow.’’ One has, however, to consider 
the difficulties of the process, and that it 
is still comparatively a new comer into 
the technical field. If there is not a per- 
fect triumph here, it is due to remember 
that no one else has attempted the com- 
bination at all so far as this portfolio 
is concerned. 


It is a change to have a collotype re- 
production. It comes in the form of the 
contribution by Evre and Spottiswoode. 
“A Sea Scene," by Henry Moore, R.A., 
is reproduced. The picture is plate sunk. 
Why? The water is very real. The sky 
is a bit woolly. Here again we find our- 
selves pleading for a different surround. 
The law of simultaneous colour con- 
trast seems even now to be very imper- 
fectly studied. 


and the * Titanic" 


press for many a vear. There is nothing 
in the page that jars, and nothing that 
appears out of place, either from the point 
of view of the conductor of a journal or 
from the point of view of a “Titanic” 
mourncr. Turning the pages we find 
scores of portraits of notable passengers 
bv the ill-fated ship. Features which con- 
tributed to the  splendours of the 
' js another strong page; in 
fact these features are spread over more 
than a page. One realises almost with a 
shudder what the modern craze for 
luxury has amounted to. Now that one 
has the “reverse of the medal’? in mind, 


‘CFitanic’ 
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one has a dreadful consciousness that 
comfort was more valued than safety. 

The ‘‘Graphic,’’ too, does exceedingly 
well from the artist's point of view, de- 
picting an iceberg with St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral silhouetted against it. 

"Famous wrecks of bygone days,” re- 
called by this disaster, are interesting to 
us as craftsmen in many ways. ‘‘Foun- 
dering of the ‘Elbe’ off Lowestoft (18935)"' 
is obviously a reproduction from a pencil 
sketch. There is a suggestion. of char- 
coal drawing about a picture of the 
' in 1898. 

A wonderful, if a dreadful number. 
One ''scene'' has been imagined in the 
"Graphic" office, as its editor frankly 
tells his readers ; at the same time we feel 
that the imagination is based upon only 
too sure a foundation of fact. It is a 
sketch which the '' Graphic "' artist has 
constructed (from telegraphic description) 
of the scene in the North Atlantic when a 
liner encounters one of the dreaded ice- 
fields. We read ''the ‘Carmania,’ which 
arrived at New York, reports that she ran 
through a field 70 miles in length." A 


passenger states that twenty-five bergs 
were sighted in one cluster, and that some 
of them were no further than roo feet 
away from the vessel. The liner had ta 
feel her way through the ice tane for 
hours. She finally put about, and start- 
ing South, avoided further dangers. There 
is not much that suggests a great calam- 
itv in the view of the groups waiting for 
names to be posted up at Southampton or 
Llovds. It might be a group of almost 
any company of waiting folk. One 
hardly knows what to counsel. You can- 
not suggest or lightly contemplate such 
intrusion upon privacy as would be in- 
volved in the portraits of just one or twa 
topical onlookers. Yet there is ordin- 
arily little suggestion of poignance in the 
spectacle of a small crowd, and a crowd 
whose faces are turned away from vou. 
Some day some gifted artist will contrive 
in such a case to give a picture which 
shall be confined to one or two of the suf- 
ferers, and which shall convev enough of 
that which is the true character of the 
scene, without actually giving their faces 
recognisably. 


[he Linotype’s “Renaissance Press.” 


INOTYPE and Machinery. Ltd., have 
recently purchased the letters 
patent for a French invention, 

based upon which they are building their 
new Renaissance Press for intagho and 
letterpress printing. 

The press will be a sheet-fed rotary, 
complete in itself, for the rapid produc- 
tion of high-class letterpress and also, in 
connection with this or independently of 
it at will, photogravures will be offset 
printed from intaglio plates. — The in- 
taglio photogravure work is thus cheaply 
produced and is of a quality which has 
excited. marked interest amongst experts. 


The press takes a sheet 324 inches by 
45 inches. 

Specimens of work from the first 
model, which is running in Paris, are on 
file in the company’s office, at 188, Fleet 
Street, E.C., showing a very important 
range of work. A limited number of 
samples can be mailed to customers on 
application. 

It looks like an important filip to 
magazine production. Certainly it has 
aroused the greatest interest among art 
printers and publishers in the countrv, 
and it is understood that about a score 
of the machines have already been sold. 
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The following letter has been issued 
from the office of Linotype and Machinery, 
Ltd., signed by Mr. Frank H. Taylor, 
the General Manager. 

‘‘Orders have been accepted from some 
of our leading customers while the 
machine was under design. Some of their 
experts have been to Paris to sce demon- 
strations on the experimental machine. 
The original orders were taken at £71,500 
each, and very unfortunately this price 
has been. named to a number of our 
friends and customers as though it were 
final. While all the orders that have 
been taken will be filled at £1,500, the 
price hereafter will be Z/2,000. This will 
apply to order for machines entered after 
April, 1912. 


Screen Negatives on 
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“The reason for this apparent increase 
and the establishment of a fixed price 
is that during the manufacture a number 


of important suggestions and” improve- 


ments have been bought up which are 


being introduced into the first machines. 


This has been done upon the theory that 
our customers in the trade will demand 
the best possible machine, and one which 
will be the most flexible and provide 
adjustments for different grades and 
character of work. 

“The first improved press should be 
readv for demonstration at our works at 
Broadheath, Cheshire, in August next, 
and orders for a considerable number of 
presses have already been accepted. ’’- 


Dry Plates: To 


Determine Exposures Automatically. 


By H. Calmels. Translated by A. Anning. 


o apply usefully for the purpose of 
screen negative making the num- 
erical indication given by the plate- 

makers in the case of W'ratten process 
and Process Panchromatic plates, it is 
necessary to know the relation. between 
the length of exposure on a continuous 
tone negative to that required by a screen 
negative. 

At our request, Mr. Ch. Chassang, pro- 
fessor of photo-mechanical processes at 
the Ecole Estienne, has kindly determined 
with his pupils this coeficient in the case 
of a crossline screen of which the opaque 
lines have the same width as the trans- 
parent spaces ; the trials were undertaken 
on various batches of plates, the same 
original, lit under the same conditions, 
being photographed successively with and 
without screen, in various sizes, but still 
using the same square diaphragm for 
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each series of tests. The results have been’ 
remarkably in accord, so as to permit it 
to be stated that the screen negative re- 
quires three times the exposure, the pre- 
liminary flashing on white paper not 
being included ‘in the exposure of the 
screen negative, and so not entering into 
the calculation. 

Thus, knowing that the length of the 
exposure is three times longer in the case 
of a screen negative than in that of a con- 
tinuous tone negative, nothing is easier 
than to applv this in the case of direct 
three-colour negatives on Process. Pan- 
chromatic, and to use the advantages 
which are universally recognised in the 
automatic methods in 
continuous tone three-colour work on 
Panchromatic Plates. These automatic 
methods are based on the sensitometric 
and spectroscopic results of tests on 
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samples of the same emulsion, and they 
allow of properly balanced colour nega- 
tives being obtained automatically, which 
furnish, without the intervention of the 
fine-etcher, an approximately correct re- 
sult. 

For the automatic determination of the 
times of exposure one must proceed as 
follows :— 

With a Wynne meter placed near the 
copy determine the time taken to darken 
the sensitized paper to the normal com- 
parison tint, and, knowing the sensitive- 
ness of the plate, indicated by the manu- 
facturers, and the value of the stop, cal- 
culate the time of exposure by utilising 
the scale which surrounds the meter. 
Multiply the time so determined by a co- 
efficient dependent on the scale of repro- 
duction, then by the coefficient of the col- 
oured screen used, which coefficient is in- 
dicated for the usual lighting on the card 
in each box of Wratten plates, and, lastly, 
in the case of a screen negative, by co- 


“The Destination of 


T is as well that we sometimes find 

a candid friend who will point out 

some of our failings. The process 

engravers seem to have found such a 

friend in a contributor to ‘The British 

Journal of Photography.” | Here's what 
he says in a recent issue :— 

“Too often photo-engravers appear to 
look upon their block as an end in itself, 
and forget that it has to be printed before 
its usefulness is consummated, and that 
even before that it. frequently has to be 
electrotvped.. If these considerations were 
borne in mind we should not hear so many 
complaints from the printers about bad 
mounting and other defects. A promin- 
ent clectrotyper told the writer his experi- 
ence was that a very large percentage of 


efficient 3 above-mentioned. The only 
difficulty, if it is one, may be the expres- 
sion in the usual form F/n of the relative 
opening of a square diaphragm ; the fol- 
lowing table indicates that equivalence for 
the usual series of square diaphragms of 
the Cooke process lens No. 5 :— 


No. of diaphragm 2 3 4 5 
Side of square in mm  . 531 255 2I 17.5 
Equivalent aperture ratio F/n F/13 F/16 F/19 F/23 
6 7 
14.5 12 
F/28 F/34 


In all other cases the denominator n 
of the equivalent fraction F/n is calcu- 
lated by dividing the focal distance, 
usually engraved on the lens mount by 
the result obtaincd bv multiplying the side 
of the square opening by 1.13. (1.) 

(1) The areas of a square and a circle 
having a diameter equal to the side of 
the square are in the ratio of 7/4 to 1, 
the diameter of the equivalent circle is 
therefore obtained by multiplying the side 
of the square bv 2 v 1/7 = 1713. 


the Block. 


half-tones turned out were not even photo- 
graphed squarely, so that when the 
mounted clectrotvpe came to be squared 
up on the trimming machines, the wood 
block could not be made square, and at 
the same time parallel with the edges of 
the picture itself, and vet the printer must 
have the wood absolutely square to lock 
up properly in his forme. 

"Another defect he had noticed, and 
Which we all have noticed, is the very 
bad trimming of threc-colour half-tones, 
so that though the subject itself is in per- 
fect register, the picture has an overlap- 
ping edge of yellow, red or blue. Yet there 
is a tool sold for squaring up plates that 
have to be superimposed, that, properly 
used, would entirely prevent this. Also, 
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engravers omit sometimes to mark plainly 
the respective blocks of a three-colour set, 
and then the printer has often to guess 
which is red and which is yellow, and 
sometimes guesses wrong, Which is fatal. 


" 
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The best place to mark plates is on the 
bevel, using a punch to stamp the letters 
Y, R, or B on the respective printing 
plates. 


Process Work in Swttzerland. 


cess work in Geneva can be com- 

pared with that of London, but in 
a city of only about 125,000 inhabitants 
that is not to be expected, and as I dwell 
in this portion of the Republic my obser- 
vations will be chiefly confined to the 
town in which I dwell. There are 
several newspapers in the town, but they 
are practically without half-tones. The 
proprietors of one of the foremost papers 
here are fully alive to the necessity of 
illustrations, and have made many at- 
tempts to give news in pictures, but wit^ 
indifferent results, even though two or 
three process houses have been tried. 

There are about five process establish- 
ments of varving size in Geneva; two 
belong to printing companies, so have 
rather an advantage over the others. 
There is plenty of work to be had, not only 
from Switzerland, but from the South of 
France, extending to Lyons and Mar- 
seilles, which is a rich field for exploita- 
tion, despite the fact that the former place 
possesses some go-a-head process shops. 
Much of the work done is of small size. 
Most advertisers recognise the value of 
illustrations, but as space costs money, 
large originals, flattering only to deceive, 
are reproduced in dimensions something 
akin to that of a postage stamp. 

Zine is chiefly used, and apart from 
newspapers, the screens employed for or- 
dinary printing are fine—150 or 175 lines 
are required, so as to vield the maximum 
detail. It is a case of gaining on the 


B would be idle to suggest that pro- 


roundabouts and losing on the swings 
when the printer has performed with the 
blocks. 

The hours worked are generally longer 
and the pay less than in England. Satur- 
day afternoon's holiday is a thing un- 
known. Work commences earlier, and a 
two hours' halt is called for the mid-day 
meal. At 6 or 7 o'clock or thereabouts, 
operations cease until the following morn- 
ing. | 

The authorities have a leaning towards 
the workman, and the factory regulations 
would perhaps be considered quaint by 
some workers and rigidly severe or pre- 
posterous by employers in London. For 
instance, a great point is that a man shall 
have sufficient leisure to spend at home. 
Whether he does or does not pass the 
time in the bosom of his family is another 
question. But the rule is: If an em- 
plover desires a man to work overtime he 
has to ask permission from the authorities, 
and the use of the telephone is forbidden 
for such a purpose. So in the case of an 
urgent job arriving in the evening, writ- 
ten application would be useless, as these 
authorities leave at 5 o'clock. Happils 
for business and progress, if unforeseen 
alfairs compel overtime to be worked, one 
can report the circumstances in the morn- 
ing, and there the matter ends. All boys 
verve a term of apprenticeship, generally 
for three vears. They are expected to be 
capable workmen at the end of this period, 
and surprise is expressed if they cannot 
do their work thoroughly. This is, to 
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say the least, amusing when one considers 
how the best of men are sometimes baffled. 

To each boy is appointed someone—a 
kind of guardian angel—whose duty it is 
from time to time to make inquiries as to 
his progress, and see that he learns pro- 
perly. So that the authorities claim to 
have the welfare of the rising generation 
at heart. In religious instruction they are 
equally keen. When a boy is nearing 
the age to be confirmed he must be 
allowed to leave business early two even- 
ings a week for three or four months be- 
fore the ceremony takes place to attend 
classes, the employers being the loser. 
There are also classes for drawing which 
the boy can attend, and the emplover 
gives the time. Indeed, the latter is so 
often called upon to be generous that per- 
haps he is more disposed to make up for 
it by way of the men. 

A process ‘‘society’’ is in existence, 
though its force is not felt. Its rules are 
aided by the laws of the land. The mem- 
bers pay about 1s, 5d. per week. To re- 
sign membership one has to hand in 
notice about three wecks before Christ- 
mas. At anv other time, say in February, 
it would not be accepted, and subscrip- 
tions would have to be paid up to Decem- 
ber. If one be obstinate and refuse to 
pay, the matter is placed in the hands of 
the bailiff and he is soon after one's goods. 
Should he fail in his quest a notice is sent 
to the emplover, ordering him to deduct a 
certain amount monthly from the delin- 
quent’s wages. The only escape is to 
leave the country. 

Evervbody is known to the police. 
Each foreign resident receives a pass book 
(Permis de sejour) after having given a 
full account of himself—and another ac- 
count from his pocket. If he change his 
room, his new landlady—curious as her 
English sister—has to report full particu- 
lars to the police within a few days. This 
pass book being at her disposal, she thus 


becomes acquainted with much of his busi- 
ness. If he decides to marry, notice is 
posted up before the Town Hall for three 
weeks, giving all details : name, age, pro- 
fession, where born, father's name and 
profession, mother's maiden name and 
where they are living. Geneva being a 
cosmopolitan city, publicity can be under- 
stood and perhaps excused. There are 
thousands of foreigners, students and un- 
desirables. Education is cheap, and 
many avail themselves of the opportunity. 
Hundreds come from Russia, women 
equally with the men, and mostly study 
for the medical profession. 

When a person wishes to engage a 
room, some people will seek information 
concerning the applicant by emploving 
secret agents. They may be right in a 
wav, but when thev find out the extent 
of one's earnings, etc., it is not entircly 
pleasant. Sometimes the police make en- 
quiries for an entirelv different reason, as 
in the case of the writer. He was sus- 
pected of being Swiss but having lived 
abroad for many years, had neglected to 
do his term of military service and was 
keeping quiet to escape detection. How- 
ever, in this case the affair ended without 
much trouble. 

There is, of course, the British Consul. 
This gentleman is Swiss, and the Vice- 
Consul, a fine specimen of a man, is re- 
puted to be a Boer. Still, the Union Jack 
is there, so the Britisher has something to 
be thankful for. But to return to our sub- 
ject. There are many illustrated journals, 
and the blocks are of a high class order. 
Some of the process men have worked in 
England and have brought back English 
ideas and stvles. One becomes accus- 
tomed to seeing the names of well-known 
London firms on boxes, bottles and ap- 
pliances. 

In the whole of Switzerland there is but 
one illustrated daily newspaper. Its 
blocks are, however, made with the use 
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of a fine sercen, and it is printed on goad 
paper and on a flat machine, so the results 
are fairly satisfactory. It is published in 
Geneva, and its sale extends to all French- 
speaking towns of the country. Its editor 
realises that blocks mean progress, and 
for over two vears he has endeavoured to 
gain support, despite the keen competi- 
tion from Paris, for in everv café one has 
all the newspapers of Switzerland and 
the gay capital of France. It was feared 
that with the coming of the '' Excelsior” a 
great set-back would be experienced. But, 
whereas it costs twopence to purchase the 
Parisian newspaper, the Swiss one is on 
sale for a halfpennv, and bv giving local 
pictures and news, keeps its hold on the 
public. It goes even a step further, for it 
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is delivered free to every family exceeding 
three children. What an inducement to 
the father of two! Berne and Zurich are 
two of the foremost towns for process 
work. They are situated in the part of 
the country where German is spoken. The 
printing and photo-mechanical concerns 
are considered to be up-to-date and well 
managed. Certainly, samples of work 
that have come through are very credit- 
able, and show evidence of carefulness 
and skilful workmanship. Throughout 
the Republic there is a refreshing air of 
pushfulness, and if the results are not so 
pronounced as those attained by our more 
powerful neighbours it is not for the 
want of energv. 
OUTSIDER. 


* Cashing the Rainbow.” 


HAT certainly appears an inviting 
T sort of operation. It recalls the 
old days when we were told that 

there was a pot of honey at the end of 
the rainbow. A pot of money is even 
better than a pot of honey; it will buy 
several of the latter pots; and the rain- 
bow certainly presents itself in new 
colours if we can regard it as cashable. 
*Cashing the rainbow” as a paraphrase 
for exploiting the spectrum was the sub- 
ject of Mr. A. J. Bull’s lantern illustrated 
lecture at a meeting of the Bartholomew 
Club at Anderton's Hotel, Fleet Street, 
on May 14th. The lecture had a sub-title 
which perhaps was almost startling to the 
company of professional and business 
men forming this club, and to thetr lady 
visitors of that evening, as the main title 


itself. That sub-title set forth: **Great 
Britain's Triumph in Colour Hlustra- 
tion." Probably very few outside the 


ranks of photo engraving and not all 


within that enclosure are aware how 


varied that triumph has been of late 
vears. For instance how many know 
that Messrs. Tuck once felt themselves 
compelled to obtain an enormous propor- 
tion of their colour printing from the Con- 
tinent, but that a year or two ago their 
chairman was able to affirm that the great 
bulk of it was now of home production? 
How manv engravers know that both the 
Continent and America have within the 
last vear felt themselves compelled to 
call in British. skill, in the one case for 
the conduct of a photograph plate factory, 
and in the other case for photographic 
laboratory control? How many know 


that most notable reproductions of 
French royal Sevres ware have been 
produced by British art, or that the 


Kaiser counts among his possessions an 
undoubtedly treasured three-colour half- 
tone portrait of King Edward, sent to 
him as a Christmas Greeting, at once 
a fine embodiment of British engraving 


art, and by way of being a gentle 
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message to German engravers to go and 
do likewise. How many know that Con- 
tinental duplicate plate makers, whose 
service is so important, if colour engrav- 
ing is to reach the homes of the million, 
are so woefullv behind the British prac- 
tice, that one foreign journal after 
another sends to London for a ''coach'' 
whenever a new technical departure is 
essaved? This has been the case in re- 
gard to Paris journalism in particular, 
two or three times within a very short 
spell. 

But to hark back to the ‘‘Cashing’ of 
the Rainbow." We have wondered how 
many have any idea at all of the rationale 
of trvchrometrv. How many have an 
idea of the costliness of the process 
of ''cashing"' that exploitation. The 
reader. will remember our statement made 


in the course of the description of the 
Wratten and Wainwright Works, as to 
how the whole month’s product of one 
department of that factory would some- 
times be scrapped because the exacting 
defination test imposed proved just a little 
too exacting. Similarly at every turn 
the engraver is exposed to risk of loss. 
“Cashing the Rainbow” to be sure is an 
attracting proposition, but everything has 
its price. We suppose it is possible to 
get gold out of sea water; the question is 
whether it would pav. We don't in the 
least mind the public's coming gradually 
to realise how our beautiful art in its 
colour manifestations is based upon spec- 
trum analysis, so long as they have some- 
thing like a working comprehension. of 
the whole position. 


* Are you Posted 2" 


By Walter L. Jobe. 


HERE are going the rounds in the 
newspapers of late several ques- 
tions said to have been asked bv 

Elbert Hubbard to test one's general 
education. Here are a few questions for 
the Process Engraver that are elementary 
in character though it may not be so easy 
to answer them as it would at first seem. 

Engravings are the result of no one 
man's work but the crystallized result of 
the efforts of manv great and noble minds 
that have searched to the most profound 
depths of science for means to perfect our 
work. We should do no less than try to 
understand the elements of natural philo- 
sophy that enter into our business. 

One should not think that because he 
can do good work that he could not do 
even better work if he understood more 
about the natural sciences. We have free 
public libraries for this purpose that all 


who thirst for information may seek and 
sceking find the knowledge that will give 
them a broader field of usefulness bv 
giving up a thorough grounding in the 
scientific basis of our work, be that work 
photo-engraving, or carrving the hod. 

The well-posted photo-engraver should 
know somcthing about natural philosophy. 
These questions are designed to test his 
knowledye in this respect and can be en- 
larged upon indefinitelv. 

(1) What is an element” as applied in 
chemistry ? 

(2) What is 
colour of red? 

(3) What is a ‘‘protractor’’? 

(4) How ean one find the speed of a 
pullev ? 

(6) What is and where does dragon's 
blood come from? 

(7) What chemical changes take place 


the ‘‘complementary’”’ 
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when copper is etched by chloride of 
iron ? 

(8) What is the ‘‘Nascent”’ state as ap- 
plied in chemistry ? 

(9) What are ''Newton's rings"? 

(10) What is specific gravity 

(11) Why will an actinometer show cor- 
rectly the amount of silver in solution? _ 

(12) Would you accept hydrargyrum 
bichloride for mercury bichloride? 

(13) What is cinnabar? 

(14) How is gun cotton made? 

(15) What chemical elements compose 
silver nitrate? 

(16) What is 
chemistry”? 

(17) Why are some coloured inks said 
to be ‘‘fugitive”? 

(18) What is an iris diaphragm and why 
is it so called? 

(19) Why is an image seen inverted on 
the ground glass of the camera? 


meant by ‘‘organic 


" Radiotint. 


ADKOTINT — is—tiefdruck. And 
R if that is not very enlightening it 
is—Schultze. And if that again 
is not very enlightening it is—Soldan. 
With that we are getting nearer to iden- 
tification and to clarity. For it means 
that Soldan, the well-known and popu- 
lar sponsor and salesman of the Typo- 
graph composing machine, is the entre- 
peneur of Radiotint; Herr Schultze 
being associated with the origination of 
the process upon the Continent. — Radio- 
tint is simply onc more development of 
rotary intaglio. It has to its credit the 
production of a sheaf of certainly very 
beautiful results. Among these, a large 
figure subject, a nude study, perhaps 
shows its method to most advantage; the 
flesh tone is perfect in its lightness; and 
no less perfect is the moulding; just 
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(20) What is meant by the ‘‘angle of 
incidence" as applied in the science of 
light? 

(21) What is the difference between 
"static'"" and ‘‘galvanic’’ electricity ? 

(22) What is a ''flux," and whv is it 
necessary ? 

(23) Why are copper and zinc softer 
than stcel? 

(24) What is 
ment"? 

(25) Why might a delicate metallic rule 
bc longer in July than in February? 

(26) Can you tell if a copy will reduce 
to thc required size before vou have tried 
it on the camera? 

(27) Is the electric arc hot? 
again. 

(28) Is HO, all right to put into a fresh 
cut finger? 

(20) What is the chemical reason for 
using ammonium bichromate in enamel? 


‘fmolecular arrange- 


Think 


where it would have been so easv to fail. 
Mr. Soldan is certainly justified in claim- 
ing a great range of tones with cqual 
effectiveness throughout the extent. 

The Manchester Printing Exhibition 
afforded an opportunity to Mr. Soldan to 
make good proof to those able to judge 
in such a case of what the new process 
accomplishes. He had with him a grcat 
sheaf of impressions produced by Radio- 
tint. We have cited its effect in virtual 
whiteness; he could show that it scored 
in subjects of fairly even darkness of tone. 
But his great triumph was the display of 
an architectural subject upon a number of 
very cheap papers. They appeared to 
include some of the commonest news on 
which our present-dav morning or cven- 
ing newspapers are printed. It may be 
urgcd there is nothing novel in this. 
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Agreed; but the whole question is as to 
the acceptability or otherwise of the effect. 
And on each of a dozen different seem- 
ing stocks, all rough textured and seem- 
ing to be common and cheap wood pulped 
"news," this architectural subject showed 
with a most pleasure-giving softness and 
richness. One seemed to recognise one 


Fashion Catalogues : 


of the best collotvpe effects. Perhaps 
the presence of water in the foreground 
contributed to this impression. The 
practical point, however, is simply. that 
this Radiotint scored a notable success, 
and upon that Mr. Soldan may be con- 
gratulated. 


New Style. 


The designer who's not a little IN FRONT is a little BEHIND. 


ESSRS. Bradley and Sons, of Chep- 
stow Place, Bavswater, arc evi- 
dently in a large wav as furriers 

and costumiers. The telephone book's 
mention of ''fourteen lines” and ''sixty 
extensions” sufficiently attests this. When 
they make a new departure in catalogue 
illustration the wide world of catalogue 
producers is likely to hear of it. We are 
glad this is so, because we arc pleased 
that a thing they have lately done should 
be bruited abroad. 


Thev have brought out what may be 
called a naturalistic catalogue. Or if you 
prefer the terms vou may call it a human 
interest catalogue. 


The aim has been to get right away 
from the conventional fashion drawing of 
the slim, impossible girl and the supposed 
graceful monstrosity, and to give us in 
place pictures of lithe, supple, moderate 
sized, truly proportioned = girls and 
women as we daily mect them ; to give us 
such women simply clad in well fitting 
clothes. In every case as we glance over 
the Bradley catalogue ''new style,” we 
are more conscicus of the girl than of her 
attire. What is more, she is clearly not 
conscious of being smartly dressed for the 
purpose of showing off what she 15 wear- 
ing. And pretty well every figure we 
have ever seen in fashion catalogue oid 
stvle has conveyed that unhappy impres- 


sion, To be sure, the Bradlev cut is 
stvlish, but it is not assertive. 

Moreover, the girls and women are 
always represented as enacting some part 
in some human incident. They are at a 
dance; or getting into a motor car; or 
standing at a gate. They are able to do 
something and do it at once, without hav- 
ing to go and get into some more sensible 
attire. They look immeasurably more at- 
tractive than the ordinary fashion plate 
girl, though to be sure that alone would 
be faint praise, for the conventional 
fashion plate girl never looks attractive 
at all. 

There is no sameness in such a cata- 
logue as this. We congratulate Messrs. 
Bradley upon their. work; and we con- 
gratulate the artist and the engraver 
upon the certain fact that their example 
will be followed, and that will mean a 
great deal more work coming ‘our way.” 

By the way, ''The Advertising World" 
for April has reproduced a page or two 
from this Bradley catalogue, and in his 
short comment upon the matter, the writer 
very sensibly remarks :— 

“As for the advertiser being under com- 
pulsion to. give. people only what they 
want and no more, I can do no more than 
express my conviction that the advertiser 
who is not a little in front of discernible 
public requirements 18 usually a little bc- 
hind them—and a failure. 
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, 
"The Foundry. 


HE Cresset Co., of Pearl Street, 
T New York, is sending messages 
to the foundry world of Great 
Britain. It claims to have introduced 
two radical improvements in electro- 
typing, and I mention them here because 
it will be seen that thev carry certain 
suggestiveness. 

One of the improvements is what is 
called the Leuchter Process. The 
Millionaire Process it might be called 
in view of the claim the Cresset Co. 
confidently make for it, that where the 
process is used nickel-steel duplicates of 
original half-tones can be made which 
will print 1,000,000 impressions without 
a sign of wear. The process has been 
adopted by the United States Govern- 
ment and installed in the Public Print- 
ing Office at Washington, D.C. Naturally 
the contention is boldly set forth that 
for catalogue or large edition work the 
Cressen Leutcher Nickel-steel Electros 
are the most economical plates to use. 

The second concerns the lead moulding 
press. My readers may not all know that 
it commonly happens that the lead mould- 
ing on a subject is commonly carried on 
in sections. Apparently it had been 
found difficult to make a moulding press 
of the sufficient power and of sufficient 
size of platen to obviate this sectional 
work. 

The Cresset Co. announce that their 
automatic hydraulic lead moulding press, 
as installed in New. York, will mould at 
one impression a half-tone measuring 
18 inches by 22 inches. ‘The press is 
built to give a pressure of 2,000 tons. 

“It is now unnecessary,” they.say, ''to 
make a mould of an original in sections 
as formerly.” 

Whether it is possible to calculate ex- 
actly the pressure that is needed for 
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lead moulded electro may be a question. 
Whether, indeed, that pressure is so 
vastly greater than the pressure needed 
in that moulding of any plastic material is. 
also a query. These things are very 
difficult to determine. 

However, it is very interesting to see 
that America is endeavouring to vindi- 
cate its reputation in the matter of lead. 
moulding, and that despite that it has 
not failed to find in Mr. Dunton a critic 
who has been inclined to depreciate the 
value of this particular process. 

Where exactly do steel electros come 
in? I have often tried to convey my 
own ideas as to this and I find it. inter- 
esting to compare notes with what the 
Flower Steel Electrotvping Co. suggest 
as the cases in point. 

"Steel electrotvpes are particularly 
suitable for long runs, half-tone cuts with 
delicate vignetted edges, running heads of 
periodicals and newspapers, logotypes, 
imprints, and all standing announcements, 
bag and cardboard work and red ink 
work.” 


"Duplicuts." That is a new word to. 
me. It may not be to you. If so I 
won't ask you to be thankful for it, but 
vou won't mind my being a bit thankful 
on my own account, having just hit upon. 
it in a writing on the duplicating of cuts. 


Mr. Newton and 
the L.C.C. School. 


We would remind our readers of the fare- 
well dinner to Mr. Newton, which is to be 
held at Anderton's Hotel on Saturday, June 15th, 
at 6.45. A large number of friends of the Princi- 
pal of Bolt Court School are expected at the din- 
ner, and it is needful that early application 
should be made for tickets, as the number is 
strictly limited; the price is 3s. 6d. only. Re- 
member the place, Anderton's Hotel. Remember 
the date, June 15th. 
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Do Yourself a 
Good Turn. 


HICH heading, we think, fairly 
serves for the suggestion we 


have to make. In itself it is 
a very ordinary suggestion, being just 
this—that the average reader of this jour- 
nal should attend the special courses of 
lectures (with discussion) which are held 
at the L.C.C. School of Engraving, at 
Fleet Lane (soon, of course, to be held in 
Bolt Court School, re-opened). 

Thev take place on Wednesday even- 
ings, the course having been started on 
April 17th. We have furnished, by the 
way, in our. report of Mr. Beeson’s lecture 
upon some hints for technical photo- 
graphers, a very good idea of the utility 
and practical nature of these talks. It 
has to be remembered that questions are 
always invited, and that there is free and 
full invitation to anyone who is able and 
willing to add to the general information 
on the subject discussed. The points that 
emerge after the set talk 1s concluded may 
be more informative and illuminating than 
those made in that of the lecture itself. 
Quite apart fromthe mere adding to one’s 
knowledge, the mere crossing of swords 
in defence or in attack upon some opin- 
ions or some usages is often very inter- 
esting. It 1s often very enjoyable. Men 
like doing what they can do well. They 
like discussing things they understand, or 
believe they understand. We put it to 
those of the trade who have not done 
themselves the justice of taking part in 
these Engraving School discussions, or 
even done themselves the justice of at- 
tendance on these occasions, we put it to 
them that they have missed no little value 
and no httle zest. Even if they may have 
heard that some particular evening was 
“a bit flat,” it must be admitted that the 
evening would probably have been 


brighter had a few more attended. In 
such connection one hundred is not double 
fifty; it may be a hundred times fifty. 
Make a meeting twice as large and you 
may make it a hundred times as successful. 


School Notes. 


LL classes at the L.C.C. School of 

A Photo-engraving will close on 

June 15th, in order to allow of 

removal from the temporary premises to 
the new building in Bolt Court. 

The new building which is remarkably 
handsome is now rapidly nearing comple- 
tion and the school will be quite ready for 
opening in September next. It is 
hoped that the Chairman of the London 
County Council, Lord Chevlesmore, will 
perform the opening ceremony. 

The L.C.C. School is sending an ex- 
hibit to the Societv of Colour Photo- 
graphers' Exhibition, which is open at 24 
Wellington Street, from 10 a.m. to 8.30 
p.m. every day from rst to 8th June. 

The lectures and excursions at the 
L.C.C. School in connection with the 
Technical Photography Course on Wed- 
nesday evenings and Saturday afternoons, 
have been extremely successful, and it 
has been decided to have two extra lec- 
tures on June sth and 12th. The first 
will be by Mr. H. W. Bennett, on the 
"After treatment of the negative”; and 
the second is in course of arrangement. 

The response to the circular sent to em- 
ployers respecting afternoon classes at the 
L.C.C. School for lads in the photo-en- 
graving trades has been very satisfac- 
tory, definite promises are made for the 
attendance of at least a dozen boys at 
such classes, and a number of firms have 
also promised to send boys without stat- 
ing the number they will send. It is 
probable, therefore, that the Council will 
start afternoon classes in the new school. 
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farewell Dinner to ** Bolt Court's” Retiring 
Principal: A Representative and Successful 


Function. 


NE of the most representative and 
one of the heartiest gatherings 
which can ever have been held in 

association with the Process Engraving 
craft, assembled at Anderton’s Hotel on 
Saturday evening, June 15th, for the pur- 
pose of taking friendly farewell of Mr. 
A J. Newton, in his character as Prin- 
cipal of the London County Council 
School of Ergraving. Mr. Newton’s 
resignation has evoked such genuine and 
widespread regret that it was natural, 
almost inevitable, indeed, that some such 
function should be arranged. A commit- 
tee was formed, consisting, we under- 
stand, mainly of the students of the 
school. Mr. Thomas Tew became its 
capable honorary secretary, and he and 
ali other members may be congratulated 
upon a triumphant success. 

Mr. Emery Walker presided, and sup- 
porting him were Sir George Frampton 
R.A., Mr. R. Blair, chief education 
officer of the London County Council, and 
other equally influential gentlemen repre- 
senting varlous interests. 

After the loyal toasts had been duly 
honoured, 

Mr. Emery Walker said: I ask vou 
now to drink to the health and prosperity 
of Mr. Newton. (Loud applause.) I may 
take it as agreed that we are all delighted 


to have him here as our guest, though 
our pleasure is considerably tempered by 
consideration of the occasion. For we 
have met to say good-bye to him in the 
capacity in which we have known him so 
long as the Principal of Bolt Court 
School. You will not expect me in his 
presence to pronounce a panegyric, 
though I’m sure that during the months 
just passed many laudatory speeches have 
been made in private by his colleagues and 
the students of the school, which hc, 
modest man as he is, would blush to hear. 
We arc truly sorry for the school’s sake, 
and for our own sakes, that hc is leaving 
us. We, who have known Bolt Court 
for some years, can speak as to the great 
advances made since the school was taken 
over first by the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council, and 
afterwards by the Education Committee 
of the County Council; and in those im- 
provements Mr. Newton has had the 
greatest share. (Applause., Since it has 
been under his direction the school has 
taken a leading place among the techni- 
cal institutions of the Kingdom. We 
contirually hear of students attaining to 
and retaining good and important posts 
here and abroad owing to the instruction 
reeeived at Bolt Court. The school has 
been of the greatest utility to the whole 
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process engraving trade. Mr. Newton 
has always been ready to give the bene- 
fit of his experience to anyone who asked 
for it. And speaking as one of the oldest 
members of that calling, I thank him. 
(Applause.) 

I have been in the process business 
since 1873. There was nothing like this 
school when I came into Fleet Street. 
We had to wrestle with our own difficul- 
ties, and we had no friend and adviser like 
Mr. Newton. It is only we older ones 
who know how lamentably deficient we 
early workers were. There was nothing 
being done in the way of the study of 
photographic chemistry as we know it to- 
day; nothing at all practical. 

Mr. Walker concluded: Though Mr. 
Newton is leaving us, I trust some ar- 
rangement may be made by which the 
school, in the splendid new home which 
owes so much in its well thought out de- 
tail to his care, may still have the bene- 
fit of his wise advice. We wish him the 
best of luck in his new career. (Aps 
plause.) We feel sure that the same 
knowledge and judgment as he has shown 
here will, when applied to any enterprise, 
bring prosperity, and that this may be 
so is the heartfelt desire of all of us. 
I ask you to drink Mr. Newton's very 
good health. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Newton said such a moment must 
be one of the proudest of any man's life. 
He could not really explain how grateful 
he was. ‘That was the most representa. 
tive gathering one could possibly wish to 
see. He had been quite touched by the 
interest shown; students had come up 
from Manchester, Nottingham and other 
distant places; to say nothing of greet- 
ings Which had come from Spain. and 
other remote places. It could not be said 
that evening that a prophet was without 
honour in his own country; not that he 
claimed to be a prophet. Perhaps a more 
timely word might seem to be the injunc- 
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tion to speak well of the dead; only there 
again the application was not exact, as 
he did not admit to be dead. If the 
Council would let him serve on the Ad- 
visory Sub-Committee he would be only 
too glad to continue to help in promot- 
ing the progress of the school; and, in- 
deed, to do anything he possibly could for 
his successor. He was bound tu own 
that had he anticipated that he would 
have heard all the kind appreciative words 
that had been spoken since he announced 
his resignation, he might have been un- 
able to face it all and resign. He felt 
that he did not deserve all that had been 
said; yet he did not repudiate it, be- 
cause he felt that the tribute was in the 
main a tribute to the whole institution. 
He had been simply the apex of the pyra- 
mid ; he had been in the limelight ; others 
had done most of the work and had de- 
served the high recognition that had 
lately been so strongly expressed. At 
the same time he rejoiced to feel that 
there was somcthing personal to himsell 
in the tribute. (Applause.)) He was 
puzzled to account for this personal suc- 
cess, and could only conclude that he 
must thank his parents—and he was glad 
his father was there that night—for hav- 
ing transmitted what appeared to be a 
likeable disposition. When a man 
described himself he usually gave himsclf 
credit for the verv qualities in which he 
was deficient, and overlooked those he 
did possess, especially if they were bad 
ones. But if he knew himself at all, he 
might say that since his school days he 
had decided that two qualities should 
guide him, so far as his will power would 
allow — sincerity and sympathy. The 
man sooner or later became 
trusted. But a man might be perfectly 
sincere and also brutal. He had tried to 
be sincere, but had also desired to realise 
other people's point of view. He hoped 
and believed he had not been wholly un- 


sincere 


successful in that. | Perhaps some had 
thought that certain abruptness on his 
part had meant that he had no sympathy 
with them. That was not so.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Newton concluded bv impressing 
that he looked upon that function as a 
sort of symbolic appreciation of the school 
itself. He went, but the school re- 
mained, and was soon to be seen in a 
glorious second edition—in a fine, new 
building, that was to say. The staff still 
remained, and, of coursc, he would have 
à successor. 

“If vou owe me anything, I hope you 
will not consider it settled to-night, but 
let this evening's recognition only be a 
sort of instalment; let the liquidation be 
spread over a course of vears, and the 
recipient be my successor. The very best 
wav in which you can please me will be to 
help by your support to make the school 
still more successful. ”’ 

The Principal's task, he continued, was 
not all lavender. There was at times a 
considerable opposition to be eœn- 
countered, and, what might be more un- 
pleasing, considerable indifference in some 
quarters; indifference, perhaps, from the 
very people one set out to benefit. But 
if good hard work was persisted in opposi- 
tion was overcome, and in the end there 
was a splendid satisfaction; and the 
beautv of it was that there was no 
monopoly in it; everyone shared it. Staff 
and students were alike pleased at suc- 
cess attained, as was evervone who under- 
stood what had been aimed at, and what 
had been accomplished. And it was a 
hne thing to realise when vou were suc- 
cessful that others who had had faith 


in vour aims shared the satisfaction. 
Let him repeat, his successor would 
require just the same generous sup- 


He hoped that successor would be 
(Loud applause.) 
still a 


port. 
a near friend of theirs. 
For himself, he 
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man, in full vigour, and he could go for- 
ward to his future career encouraged and 
stimulated by the splendid acknowledg- 
ment made that evening. From the bot- 
tom of his heart he thanked them one and 
all. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Will Crooks, M.P., in a discursive 
humorous speech proposed the health of 
the London County Council. He claimed 
to have had a good deal to do with the 
inception of that school. That company 
represented the dream with which he 
started. Education, particularly techni- 
cal education, was pretty generally poo- 
poohed in his young days. People spoke 
of education much as the old woman 
spoke about honesty : ''It may be the best 
policy ; but I've done very well without 
it." (Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Casson, L.C.C., replied to the toast 
He said George Augustus Sala wrote an 
article on the pheasant; a column and a 
half it was, and he didn't once mention 
the pheasant. (Laughter.) Mr. Crooks 
had come rather near to that record. 
(Laughter.) He could not say that he 
had had quite the same satisfaction in the 
work of the County Council during the 
last five vears that he had previously ex- 
perienced. As for the school, each of the 
students was a missionary, carrying the 
name of Bolt Court into every corner of 
the process engraving trade. They might 
sometimes meet emplovers who would 
sav: ''Bolt Court cannot teach you any- 
thing. You can learn far more in our 
workshop. The apprenticeship system is 
far better." He believed the number of 
employers who took that view to-day was 
small now, and destined to become »% 
minus quantitv. It rested with the 
students to see that the school had a 
great future record. 

Sir George Frampton, R.A., always 
a popular figure at Bolt Court gatherings, 
proposed “The Chairman." He was a 
very great friend of the speaker, and of 
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the school. Mr. Emery Walker was one 
of the first pioneers who brought the pro- 
cess engraving block to be a work of art. 
His early association with those great 
masters, Morris and Burne Jones, testi- 
fied to the high position he held and the 
regard he had won. He was sure that 
in the future the name of Emery Walker 
would continue to be a household word. 
The Chairman, in reply, said he was 


asked to report upon the old school 
founded bv the Society of Lithographers, 
of which that School was the outcome. 
He found that most admirable work was 
being done. ‘That was many years ago. 
And after all these intervening years it 
was a verv grcat pleasure to be with 
them that evening. It should be added 
that very delightful ‘‘talent’’ contributed 
to the evening’s enjoyment. 


“Three Inks or Twelve. 


By Mr. E. A. Biermann, of the Arthur Cox Illustrating Co., Ltd. 


HAVE read the editorial and letters 

under the above heading, and I have 

no hesitation in throwing in my lot 
with Mr. Hislop and Mr. Dent in their 
condemnation of a multiplicity of inks for 
three colour work. There is no justifica- 
tion whatever for recommending twelve 
inks, either to the printer or the block 
maker if it can be proved that three inks 
will do everything that is required. 

We, in Birmingham, cannot claim to be 
the oldest three colour firm in the country, 
my personal experience only extending 
back to January, 1897, but from that date 
onwards I have never ceased to insist that 
there could only be one correct set of inks 
and those the complementaries to the 
spectrum primaries, and during the whole 
of our experience we have only uscd one 
set at any onc time, but have adopted im- 
proved shades as they have come along. 

I have often been told that I was quite 
wrong, and that I shculd take So-and-so's 
inks and adjust my filters to them, but 
what inks they were to be sure! Imagine 
anyone to-day claiming that a strong vio- 
let blue with a beastly bronze sheen on it 
could ever have a filter adjusted to it, and 
vet the same old errors are to be found 
perpetuated in specimen 
books. The ink-makers then, as now, 
could have supplied. shades much nearer 
to the theoretical, but they quite failed to 


ink-makers’ 


realise the correct requirements, and so 
the generation of fine etchers grew up and 
were traincd to acquire the necessary skill 
to produce reproductions approximating 
to the originals with incorrect inks, and 
as Messrs. Kidd sav, ''if one ink does not 
do, why not try another?” 

The process-man, like his confrére, the 
printer; is not usually overburdened with 
scientific knowledge, and is apt to take 
too much for granted; as for instance, 
when the ink-maker tells him that all this, 
that, and the other are done in his labora- 
tory, that magic word which conjures up 
visions of retorts, crucibles, spectroscopes, 
spectro-photometers | and what not. 
Well, I have often been told and even read 
in the Process MontTHLy, that certain 
things were impossible that we were 
carrying out successfully in our daily prac- 
tice, so I am naturally somewhat scep- 
tical. 

Old customs die hard, and as operators 
and etchers are frequently allowed to have 
their own swect will, mainlv, I believe on 
account of the apathv of the powers that 
be, we are travelling towards standardiza- 
tion very slowly, but travelling we are, al- 
though the goal is not vet. 

With regard to the. standardization of 
inks, let us standardize bv all means, 
but be sure and standardize the correct 
shades, otherwise the standard is worth- 
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less. Dr. Mees has shown us the correct 
shades in the Wratten Ink Tester, and 
this is the only standard that 1s worth two 
thoughts. I am prepared to hear that 
pigments are not permanent and all kinds 
of objections, but I belicve that there 
is no reason why these pigments can- 
not be made as permanent as is 
necessary. But if permanence is the 
first consideration, where shall we seck 
it? And when found we shall also dis- 
cover that facsimile reproduction will be 
out of the question, but I state most em- 
phatically that a very close approximation 
to the theoretical shades is obtainable and 
that they will correctly reproduce prac- 
tically anything that can be reproduced by 
the process, notwithstanding the hvper- 
critical customer, who after all is entitled 
to a reproduction if he is willing to pav 
for it. 

To state that no three inks vet made 
will give every result created bv the whim 
of every artist is simply begging the ques- 
tion. The complementary colours will re- 
produce correctly all but a minute fraction 
of the work handled, and when the excep- 
tional job comes along, as Mr. Dent savs, 
a fourth printing should be advocated, but 
this does not affect the other three colours 
at all. 

In making this statement I am not tak- 
ing into consideration the work where 
insufficient time is allowed. When rushed 
work is incorrect there is no one to blame 
but the rusher, but I do claim that the 
proportion of successful work will be quite 
as high, and probably higher, than when 
incorrect inks are used, frem the fact 
that there is less allowance to be made 
by the etcher for errors in the inks which 
allowance is frequentlv over or underdone ; 
hence the attempt to right matters by ink- 
faking. 

The advantages of standardization are 
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have his blocks made to print with these 
inks and no others, and that is the policy 
that we are advocating and which we be- 
lieve will eventually prove of immense 
value to the whole trade, but standardiza- 
tion will have to take place not only with 
the inks but operating, etching, and 
proofing must be standardized also. 

Now a word to our friend the ink- 
maker. I should not like to say that he 
is entirely responsible for the chaos in 
three-colour inks, but I do say that he has 
not done much to improve matters. Ad- 
mitting that he is in business to supply 
his customers’ needs, I take it that the 
block makers are his customers, and 
their most crying need has been correct 
inks, and he has never come forward on 
his own acccunt and shown us the correct 
shades, and when he has some very good 
examples amongst his multiplicity, he has 
never by any chance shown them in triple 
combination but usually a good red with 
a bad blue, and vice versa. 

Messrs. Kidd's book is no exception to 
this rule. I consider they missed a glor- 
ious Chance of doing the trade some real 
service, and, incidentally, themselves also, 
by not indicating which of the twelve inks 
they found to be the nearest to technical 
perfection and showing them in combina- 
tion. In fact, when I first received their 
book and read the introduction I thought 
that the concise description of the pro- 
cess was bevond praise, but when I con- 
tinucd on to the final paragraphs I must 
confess that I felt much as I suppose 
Mr. Hislop must have felt when he wrote 
his letter, and, Mr. Editor, there is 
matter enough in the penultimate para- 
graph alone fcr a long article, and this 
one is already too long ; but after I had 
finished and balanced up the reading 
matter and the specimens as printed, I 
concluded that it was a rather good illus- 


tration of the old proverb that ‘‘A little 
learning is dangcrous."' 


sO Very obvious that it will probably come 
about through the printer demanding to 
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The New Princtpal 
of ** Bolt Court.” 


s there any significance in a man’s 

initials? another A. J. is to reign at 

Bolt Court. Mr. A. J. Bull is to 

succeed Mr. A. J. Newton as the Principal 

and we are sure the appointment will give 
complete satisfaction to the Trade. 

We had ventured to express the opinion 
that Mr. A. J. Bull was the best man for 
the position and we are happy to find 
that the L.C.C. Sub-Committee were of 
the same opinion and that out of the 23 
applications their unanimous choice fell 
upon him. 

Other names were before the Commit- 
tee, men who would have brought great 
experience and honour to the School, but 
after diligent and painstaking enquiry and 
consideration the appointment was given 
to Mr. Bull. 

We heartily congratulate him upon his 
proud position and bespeak for him all the 
help the Trade can give to make the 
school still more successful. 

We hope to give a portrait of the New 
Principal and a sketch of his life in our 
August issue. 


Notes on Design. 


HE ‘‘suggestion of outline’’ where 
no outline is drawn is very well 
done at times. One or two posters 

have shown in perfection with what certi- 
tude an artist can rely upon the avcrage 
intelligent onlooker filling in that which he 
leaves vacant. But this liberty must not 
be overdone. We think the cover of the 
April number of the ‘‘Advertising World” 
illustrated upon the whole a failure in 
this respect. 


The Marriage of the 
Secretary of the 
Process Engravers’ 
Association. 


UR heartiest congratulations are ac- 
corded to our Secretary, Mr. E. 


A. Walmisley, on the occasion of 
his marriage with Miss Gladys Mary 
Heard, the eldest daughter of J. G. Heard, 
Esq., of the White House, Seaford. 

Mr. Walmisley is now well-known in 
Process circles, and we are sure that every 
one who has the pleasure of knowing him 
will wish for him and his bride all the hap- 
piness and success they can wish for them- 
selves. 

With the enthusiasm like that he has 
displaved in the work of the Association, 
he cannot even snatch a brief honeymoon 
without thinking of the members and their 
requirements, and in a letter just to hand 
he tells us he will be ‘‘back at his post 
in a few days,” ready to help all and sun- 
dry in every wav possible. 

Good luck and long life to Mr. and 
Mrs. Walmisley. 


There are three workings in the cover 
—black, grev, and chrome. The white 
of the paper itself is so deftly utilised 
that it amounts to a fourth working in 
the white lines upon shoes and stockings, 
in slanting rain, in white collar, and in 
whites round the chrome lettering of the 
words ‘‘Advertising World.” 

The artist means us to see exactly 
where the outline of the principal girl’s 
skirt would come if it were drawn, or the 
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outline of ankles in the case of a girl a 
little in the distance. 


Perhaps if a black line were drawn up- 
wards from the edge of the skirt, even 


though it were only a twentieth of the 
whole length of the skirt, we might find 
ourselves grcatly helped in the depicting 
which we are bidden to accomplish men- 
tally. But as it is the task is too difficult 
for this deponent. 

In fact, it was onlv on looking at the 
picture for about the fifteenth time that 
he realised that there were shoes at all 
to which ankles were supposed to be con- 
nected. 

It is the more worth while to point out 
where an effect is missed. because the 
mode of sketching is itself abundantly 
worth developing at its best. Which 
means, among other things, developing 
with due regard to its limitations. 
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It is a pity we do not see more aero- 
graphed posters. Why is their progress 
so slow? What could be more effective 
and more pleasing than one issued some 
few years ago by the ''Girl's Own 
Paper’’? At any rate, that comment is 
due to be made about the upper portion 
of the poster. A young girl's head was 
admirably done in shades of grey and red. 
The cloudiness of the surround was 
broken into with a well defined oblong 
space, in which a quotation in praise of 
the ‘‘Girl’s Own Paper’’ was introduced 
in red. As we say, that poster was done 
a considerable time ago; and it argues 
a certain slowness in British uptake that a 
method which artistically had so much 
to commend it has not caught on more 
powerfully. ^ The Aerograph is to this 
day far from being worked for all that it 
might effect. 


Ihe Max Levy Screen Lawsuit 


to the Courts are so successtul as 

Mr. Max Levy has been in the Ger- 
man Courts. His famous screen with the 
"new framing device’’ has, as was almost 
inevitable, had to stand a ''siege of fire” 
in the German Courts. A device so sim- 
ple, yet so effective, was sure to bring 
imitators into the field with a possibility 
of infringement. ‘This has now finally 
been set at rest and we congratulate the 
firm upon their success. 

The following Ictter has reached us and 
we give it in full. 

‘The patent device and method of fram- 
ing screens of Mr. Max Levy have gone 
through a siege of fire in Germany, and 
have been finally sustained by the Courts. 

"In the original instance the granting 
of the patent was bitterly contested be- 
fore the Primary Examiners. After hav- 


I T is not always that those who appcal 


ing been granted, proceedings were insti- 
tuted before the Appellate Division of the 
office for the annulment of the patent. 
This proceeding was set aside bv a Board 
of five experts, whose opinion sweeps 
away all of the objections urged by the 
contestants and declares that the device 
is not only essentially new and patentable, 
but that it is a distinct advance in the art 
to which it appertains. 

"Finally, infringement suits instituted 
were decided adversely to the German in- 
fringers, and they were enjoined from 
further manufacture of screens framed in 
accordance with Levy's Patent, and placed 
under bond. "The record of the whole pro- 
cedure shows a thorough, impartial and 
broad-minded treatment of the rights of 
inventors in Germany. 

Yours very trulv, 


MAX LEVY." 
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VAn E lystum for Process Engravers. 


HERE came into our hands recently 

a scale of charges, etc., issued bv 

an American process house. Whe- 

ther the ''scale"' is intended to be adhered 

to we are not in a position to say, but as 

responsible traders do not usuallv spend 

their time and money in preparing such 

matter merely for the pleasure of circu- 

lating it, we assume that it is a genuine 

document and is issued to the American 

public as the basis upon which the firm 
in question is prepared to do business. 

We have frequently heard complaints 
from ''across the water” re the ‘‘dread- 
ful slaughtering of prices’ and the Inter- 
national Association of Process Engravers 
has made a determined effort to put the 
trade upon a better footing and to give the 
'process houses a better chance of doing 
profitable business. "' ` 

We do not know all the conditions upon 
which the business is conducted in 
America, but from, a cursory glance at the 
“scale” we should say that the English 
houses would consider themselves as doing 
a remarkably profitable business indeed if 
they could obtain anything like a similar 
price for their work; we are, of course, 
aware that 1s. in America will not go so 
far as 1s. in England, but even allowing 
‘for the difference in value, we think our 
title would be fully justified if even any 
fair portion of the work could be pro- 
curcd on similar terms in this country. 

Is this scale the outcome of the work 
`of the organisation named? If so, is 
there not a lesson here for the English 
process engraver ? If the American 
Association with its 500 process houses 
to deal with, can get them into line 
and secure for them prices such as these, 
cannot our Process Engravers’ Associa- 
tion with the 150 firms in this country 
do a similar work. 
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The following is the scale referred to: 
SCALE OF PRICES 


. FOR 
HALF-TONES AND ZINC-ETCHINGS 
(BASED ON COST). 


All sketches, drawings, retouching, or group- 
ing photographs, altering copy, hand-tooling or 
outlining cuts, extra proofs and proofs in colours, 
are charged as time work. 

[n estimating the size of Halftones add one- 
quarter inch to the length and width for 
bevel. l 

On long narrow plates estimate the width as 
one-fourth the length. 

Plates less than one-cighih size of copy, double 
price. 

HaALFronts.—From Photographs or Wash 

Drawings (without alteration or extra work on 
copy or plate), square finish, mounted on wood, 


a fixed charge of $1.50 plus 10¢ for each 
square inch of size. 
Vignetting Halftones, 25 per cent. extra. 
Halftones finer. than 1350 line, 23 per cent. 
extra. 
Extra negatives for Halftone groups, one-half 
price. 


Duotypes, each plate, 50 prr cent. extra. 

Anchoring Halftones on blocks, 15c per anchor. 

Line Etchings on copper, 50 per cent. more 
than Halftones. 

Zine Halftones, 85 line or less, one-fourth less 
than copper Halftones. | 

Zivc-ErcuivGs—Fróm Black and Whije Line 


« ` . . 
. Drawings or Prints (without alteration to. copy 


or plate), mounted on wood, a fixed charge of 

75¢ plus sc for square inch of size. 
Reproductions from lithographs or steel-plate 
copy, script, penmanship and shorthand, 50 
per cent. 


each 


extra. 
Etchings of fat-tint plates to register, 50 per 
cent. extra. 
Etchings of laid-tint plates to register, double 
price. 
Reverse (white letter) Etchings, on wood, 25 
extra. Reverse Etchings, on 
metal, for embossing, double price; hand 
tooling extra. 
Metal Base for Zinc-Etching of Halftone, 6c 
per square inch extra; minimum charge, 25c. 


per cent. 


How would it strike the average Eng- 
lish house to see just an ordinary un- 
touched squared up half-tone r2in. mini- 


ISO 


mum, measured on the back of the block, 
charged out at 11s. and an ordinary 121n. 
line block charged at 5s. 6d., and should 
there happen to be anything that needed 
a little tooling, etc.,'an extra charge 
made. 

If anvthing like these prices are charged 
in America we should think there is a little 
room for any outcry, and if these prices are 
the outcome of the amount of work latelv 
put into the Association, then our friends 
across the water are to be congratulated 
upon their success and we would point 
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out to the English Association that there 
is evidently plenty of room for the exer- 
cise of their energies so as to get the 


English trade upon a similar footing, for 


surely what is possible in America is 
also possible in this country. 

There is a striking lesson here for thc 
English engravers. If thev would but get 
together like their American cousins have 
done, there is little doubt but that 
they could improve matters so as to 
make the trade far more profitable 
than at present. 


An Appeal for a Standard Basis of 
Charges for Photo Engraving. 


UR American friends believe in the 
education of the customer, and, 
realising we are all children in 

various stages of existence, they believe 
that pictorial teaching is the most effective. 

Mr. Geo. H. Benedict, who probably 
knows more about the costing of process 
engraving in America than any other 
man, has been saying a few straight 
things about the '* Inch Basis” charge for 
photo-engraving. He says that while 
many of the photo-engraving houses of 
America have a well merited desire. to 
check the downward trend of prices, and 
while all sorts of abstract plans have been 
proposed, yet general conditions have not 
improved, and that while the cost of manu- 
facture is on the upward grade, the sell- 
ing price continually falls. 

"The illustration accompanying this 
article,” says Mr. Benedict, "shows that 
the blame has been directed everywhere 
but in the right direction. 

"With the invention of half-tone and 
zinc etching, which are of equal and in- 
calculable benefit to commerce, to science, 
to art, to literature, and to education, 


came the colossal blunder of basing the 
charge for the product at a set sum per 
square inch, but, in the early days when 
the rate was four or five times as high 
as now there was little need to bother, 
even when the lowest square inch rate 
had come down to the top figures of to- 
day. l 

“Cost systems have proved beyond 


. doubt that the cost of production of half- 


tone and line etchings are so variable that 
the cost of identical subjects, made under 
like conditions will vary over 100 per cent. 
between the lowest and the highest 
cost." 

“The square inch rate stands con- 
vieted of the last system as having no 
relation to cost, as causing a loss on 
small plates that constitute the larger por- 
tion of the output, and giving an unrca- 
sonable profit on the large plates that are 
the smaller portion of the product. 

“It is claimed for a cost system that it 
gives vou the advantage of knowing what 


.work to cut out and what work to go 


after; what work to raise prices on, and 
what work to figure low on. 
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‘Now as we know that no square inch 
rate can be made to fit the cost of pro- 
duction and as we know that process en- 
gravings sold on the basis of cost must 
be sold at prices that if reduced to a 
square inch rate must be much greater 
on small than on large plates, what, then, 
will be the effect of cost systems on the 
business ? 


estimates must be made before the orders 


are placed, and quite frequently before 
the copy has been seen or prepared. 

"What is to guide the traveller and 
correspondent if the square inch rate is 
taken from them? Is it not self-evident 
that the business will be in a more chaotic 
condition than ever? 

“We know there is no equity in the 


“This is the most important question 
before the photo-engravers to-day.” 

“If the square inch rate has been 
proved to be inconsistent, inequitable and 
unjust, the questions that naturally arise 
are—What is to take its place? and—Is 
it possible to devise a logical, equitable 
and simple scheme, schedule, list or scale 
that will be equallv fair and just to the 
engraver and to his customer ? 

“The very nature of the photo-engrav- 
ing business is such that in most cases 


square inch and we will find there is no 
ethics in cost systems. We know that a 
cost system gives a different unit of cost 
with every plate turned out, and a varia- 
tion of over one hundred per cent. on 
plates of equal size. 

‘The following figures are from records 
of cost of individual orders by the ‘ Den- 
ham ' cost system. 
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Average 
Plates ] Lowest Highest ,. Sq. Inch 
Made Size — Cos Cost AYE Cost ` Cost 
67 l0inches $1.02 $3.79 $2.22 23c 
19 15 ,, 1.42 3.75 2.53 17c 
10 25 ,, . 2 26 4.54 3.24 13c 
6 35 , 1.76 5.53 4.08 1t.4c 
2 45 „n 3.85 405 . 8 95 8.5¢ 
1 655 ,, 5.84 llc 
Total 105 Avy.16j ins Avg. $2.55 158c 


“If more 45 in. and 55 in. plates had 
been made, it is reasonable to presume 
that the same variation would be shown 
in those sizes. 

‘‘Other records submitted are convinc- 
ing evidence that if every concern operat- 
ing a ‘Denham’ or any other cost system, 
would furnish similar lists, they would 
show as great a variation in cost. 

'"We cannot question the fact that 
most buyers will continue to play one en- 
graver against another just as long as 
the engraver will permit him to do so. 

''Now then, if we are organized to co- 
operate to the end that there may be 
harmony, greater success and less dis- 
comfort in our business, how can these 
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conditions be brought about without hav- 
ing a 'Standard' basis for estimates and 
charges? 

‘This suggestion is either good sense 
or foolish—it is either logically right or 
positively wrong. Which is it? If it is 
logical and right—NOW IS THE TIME 
TO GET BUSY. Design it—adopt it— 
boom it—educate photo-engravers to it. 
It will provide the best possible argument 
to get every photo-engraver in line.” 

We think every photo-engraver in this 
country will thank Mr. Benedict for his 
clear and conclusive indictment of the 
square inch basis of charge. There can 
be no doubt it is the great difficulty in 
the way of reform. It is an easy method 
for the customer, and as we have given 
him the advantage of it he will fight for 
its continuance until some other method 
as easy and as sure can be invented. 
What is it to be—surely it is not beyond 
the wit of the process engraver to invent 
it. Who will take the lead? 


T, he Value of Illustrations. 


Oscar Percy Hatton in Printing Art. 


ALK along a crowded thorough- 
fare, intent, for the time, upon 
some weighty, personal pro- 

blem. Used, as you are, to the bustle 
and rattle of your surroundings, you may 
be mentally in the quiet of your home, 
the silence that punctuates the progress 
of some religious service, or the living 
stillness of a familiar woodland haunt. 
Wholly abstracted though you be, your 
eyes, glancing up or across, will catch 
an impression of some one of the thou- 
Sand and one things or occurrences that 
interest us in this life. A bit of street 
comedy, perhaps; a minor or major 
tragedy, a quaint figure in the passing 
throng, some new feature of serious, 


public import—and a new train of 
thought is instantly started. Your 
emotion will vary, according to tempera- 
ment and circumstance, from impelling 
interest and curiosity, to a mere perfunc- 
tory but rapid mental cassification and 
pigeon-holing of the vision—but you have 
looked at a picture. 

Only those who have become blind after 
many years of normal sight can fully con- 
ceive how large a portion of life is made 
up of pictures—illustrations, let us call 
them. Only the individuals who to-day 
live absolutely isolated lives, untouched 
by the light of illustration, could realize 
the relative blindness that has been dis- 
pelled by the ''Art reproductive.” 
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The progress of illustration is as the 
progress of dwellers in a deep valley who 
have slowly scaled the slopes that shut 
them in—gaining with each step new 
vistas, and with each physical view add- 
ing a new leaf to the plant of mental de- 
velopment. 

The question of the ‘value of illustra- 
tion’’ is indeed a broad one, but I take 
it, in the present instance, is limited to 
Its aspect from the viewpoint of the pub- 
lisher—of newspapers, magazines, books, 
and advertising literature. Why, then, 
do we use illustrations? Why, also, 
should we (to frankly state the writer's 
personal opinion) use more and better 
illustrations for the text that we so liber- 
ally supply to the public? 

First, let us consider the nature of illus- 
tration as compared with text, Read 
we must if we would know of the doings 
and the thoughts of others. But reading 
of a given incident is accomplished at 
what is truly a snail's pace compared to 
the lightning-like rapiditv with which its 
actual occurrence before our own eyes 
would impress itself in minutest detail. 
In a glance of but a fraction of a sec- 
ond we can see such a multitude of things 
as may tax the ablest of writers to set 
forth in a page of fine type. A writer 
in an article upon this subject complains 
that he, together with so much of the 
public as he has observed, give but a 
momentary glance at the illustrations 
presented to their notice. Quite true 
and quite sufficient. In the brief glance 
we have mentally clipped from the ac- 
companving story a section that it may 
take us ten minutes, later on, to read in 
cold tvpe. In proportion to the time 
consumed, we get infinitely more out of 
pictures than from text. 


Pictures were not onlv the primitive 
method of transmitting stories—they are 
essentially the modern method, made so 
bv the necessity, since we have all taken 


to running, of so presenting information 
that ''he who runs may read."' 

The value of illustration, then, lies in 
its power to instantaneously attract us— 
to start a certain train of thought in our 
minds—to excite an interest that will 
impel us to read the accompanying text 
—even in some cases to present an epi- 
tome of the story with an expedition im- 
possible to achieve with the ''vellowest"' 
of headlines. 

There are many reasons why, as has 
been argued, many individuals are con- 
tent to accept, to even prefer, light lit- 
erature unillumined by pen, brush, or cam- 
era, and for what he takes for apparent . 
lack of interest in the illustrative features 
presented. In the latter case, consider 
the daily newspaper—its immense cir- 
culation among people infinitelv varied in 
character, temperament and desires. It 
would be most remarkable if every 
reader exhibited interest in every illus- 
tration offered; only a little less remark- 
able if every reader of the hundreds of 
thousands looked twice at some one of 
the many pictures each issue contains. 
The art editor would probably congratu- 
late himself could he feel assured that no 
single illustration admitted to his pub- 
lication has failed altogether to hold 
some one’s attention. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, everybody will look at a 
picture occasionally, a great many look 
at practically all they set their eves upon, 
and a large majority find somewhere in 
the mass of illustration the particular 
kind that interests, instructs, or amuses 
them—and so are aroused to further in- 
vestigation of the subjects presented. 
The preference shown by some readers 
for literature unadorned is not a serious 
argument against illustration. It is in 
the main the protest of cultivated taste 
in art against poor illustrations and the 
reaction following the riotous, ill-judged 
use of them into which many publications 
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have plunged within the last ten years. 
Very few persons could be found so in- 
different to visual impressions as to 
avoid, purposely or unconsciously, litera- 
ture well and tastefully illustrated. 

The processes by which illustrations 
are produced and the purpose to which 
thev are devoted are so varied as to pre- 
sent difficulties in classification. From 
the viewpoint previously expressed, how- 
ever, four divisions may be made; for 
newspaper, magazine, book and advertis- 
ing purposes. In the first of these— 
newsnaper illustrations—mechanical limi- 
tations, the rclation of cost to return, and 
thc restricted time allowed for produc- 
tion, prevent the fullest realization of 
value. Necessarily a newspaper must 
present events practically at the time of 
their occurrence. This thev do to the 
best of their ability under the limitations 
enumerated. That they constantly over- 
step the bounds of gcod judgment in the 
race for supremacy is unquestionable. 
The result is, of course, bad from an 
artistic and esthetic point. ''Taking" is 
too common an occurrence, and a ''vel- 
lowish’’ tinge is characteristic of too 
large a proportion of newspaper work. 
Where the publisher avoids attempting 
the impossible, however, and confines 
illustrative efforts to subjects which the 
photographer or artist can truly and 
legitimately illuminate, he both broadens 
his appeal to the interest of mankind, and 
gives greater value to his readers as a 
whole class. 

In magazine illustration the conditions 
are so far different as to present, by com- 
Parison at least, ideal results. The 
achievements of many of our monthly 
and not a few weckly publications have 
reached a very high plane. In an educa- 
tional way their value can hardly be esti- 
mated. Not only have they brought high 
standards of art and culture within the 
perceptive range of the masses but, as a 
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correlative result, they have exerted a 
powerful elevating influence upon con- 
temporary illustration as it appears in 
their own pages. 

The constant and rapid improvement in 
processes of colour reproduction have so 
tremendously enhanced the value of illus- 
tration as to put due attention to this 
branch of the subject beyond the bounds 
of this article. Consider, however, one 
very significant phase of the use of colour 
in modern magazine illustration — the 
pure pleasure we expericnce when the eye 
falls upon some wonderfully accurate 
presentation in colours, so natural that 
it lacks only the queer little visual twist 
of the sterioscope to give it the third 
dimension. 

How far and to what purpose this 
sensation of pleasure mav be utilized by 
the publisher or the advertiser can be 
better imagined than set down in cold 
type, for unquestionably colour in illus- 
tration is rather in a stage of healthy in- 
fancy than near to its fullest develop- 
ment. 

The value of illustration in advertising 
is based primarily upon the simple act of 
displaying goods offered for sale. A 
secondary value has, however, been 
developed—a value based upon the at- 
tractive power of a picture. 

The merchant of primitive times held 
out his wares towards a possible pur- 
chaser and declaimed their merits verb- 
allv. — “To-day one of the most valuable 
assets of the retailer is the modern adap- 
tation of this principle. From the street 


pedlar to the huge department store 
"showing the goods“ is a vital factor. 
The value of illustration is strikingly 


exampled in the beautiful window dis- 
plays prepared by the larger stores—thev 
no longer merely display goods, they 
make the goods vivid. pictures, 
framed in costlv settings, behind the vast 
expanses of plate glass. 


into 
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To those who cannot personally inspect 
the merchandise, accurate representations 
are sent in the form of illustrated cata- 
logues. In this the modern merchant is 
but using the facilities at hand to extend 
further afield the practice of his ancient 
prototype; yet so broad have trade pos- 
sibilities become that, to-day, illustration 
bears the major part of the burden im- 
posed by mankind's desire to ‘‘be shown.” 


That no stone may be left unturned, no 
possibility overlooked, the wise advertiser 
adds all that art can give to the attrac- 
tive power of his illustrations. He mav 
choose a pleasing picture that is entirelv 
irrelevant to his goods, yet more often 
and more effectively he succeeds in 
making an interesting illustration in 
which his goods appear as a prominent 
feature. 


System and Sense in Technical Photography. 


An 11, 84 and 6 lens for w.p.—anastig- 

mats or rectilinears?—shutter—a tripod 

securer—always suspect camera and dark 

slide—interior work—manv serviceable 
suggestions. 


R. H. W. BENNETT, in his lecture 
M on ''Technical Photography” at 
the London Countv Council En- 
graving School, stated that the most im- 
portant piece of advice he could give to 
a technical photographer was to be sys- 
tematic, as attention to detail was essen- 
tial to success. 

Al apparatus should be checked before 
one left home. A list of apparatus 
should be kept, and this list should in- 
clude every item likely to be required at 
any time. The usual things would 
naturally come first and the rare items 
last, but if they were all there in the list 
they would remind the worker when he 
had a special job to do that they should 
be taken. 

Then if a habit was formed of packing 
the case in a certain wav it would be 
found: that there was less likelihood of 
missing things out. He had known of 
a case Where a photographer had travelled 
75 miles and then found he had come 
without his lens. 

Three lenses were preferable and two 
lenses essential. For 


example, on 


a whole-plate camera he took an 11 inch 
lens, an 84 inch lens and a 6 inch lens. 
Anastigmat lenses were most desirable, 
because the plane of sharpest definition 
was much flatter than in rectilinear 
lenses, and therefore less stopping down 
was required to secure sharpness over 
the whole field. A shutter was very de- 
sirable for outdoor work, especially in 
traffic, or where movement was present, 
as, for example, with trees, because vou 
can watch without distraction and make 
exposures intermittently and so avoid all 
signs of movement. Another reason was 
that when taking the cap on and off with 
the hand in strong sunlight the plate was 
apt to be fogged bv light reflected from 
the back of the hand. 

With regard to the tripod, the firmer 
it was and the more readily adjustable 
the better. It must have a large head 
so that the camera was perfectly steady 
when the legs were spread. The lens 
panel was better cut a little out of centre 
so that additional rise could be obtained 
when the lens pancl was placed in posi- 
tion with the hole towards the top end. 

Among other items desirable to carry 
were a magnifier, pins and safety pins, 
(the latter to fasten the focussing cloth), 
lens shade, pieces of cardboard, actino- 
meter, watch, 2 ft. rule, pencil and note. 
book, lurht filters, and (for special pur- 
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poses) a large black cloth, a hammer and 
tacks. A useful accessory was a tripod 
support consisting of three narrow strips 
of wood, fastened together at one end by 
a thumbscrew and each strip notched in 
several places at the other end. This 
placed on the floor with the screw at the 
centre can then be spread out so that the 
legs of the tripod go into notches in the 
respective strips of wood. This is an 
absolute preventive of the camera slip- 
ping, and is far better than pieces of 
rubber and cork at the end of the tripod. 
In fact, the camera can be safelv used on 
glass or polished marble. The use of 
this was also appreciated when photo- 
graphing in rooms having a valuable 
carpet or a parquet floor, as it saved all 
damage from the points of the tripod. A 
right-angled-triangular level was the best 
as this could be used to make parallel 
the back of the camera with the subject 
when copying a picture that was not 
hung quite vertically. In doing the 
actual work always suspect the camera 
and the dark slide, and kecp covered with 
a focussing cloth. The lecturer had had 
to stand in the sun on one occasion wait- 
ing to make an exposure of two seconds 
for one and three-quarter hours, and it is 
possible that during this time light which 
was ineffective during short periods 
might get through the bellows or dark 
slide unless they were kept covered up. 
In photographing exterior work an en- 
deavour should be made to show the qua- 
lity and character of the building, and 
the correct choice of position was very 
important. It was an almost universal 
rule to take an oblique view in order to 
show the ‘‘return’’; if, however, to show 
relief, it was impossible to show the rc- 
turn end of a building it was better to 
cut part off rather than show square with- 
Out any side. The camera should be 
Placed, where possible, nearest to the 
most important point, 


and exteriors 
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should be taken in sunshine, as shadows 
might be shown with just as much de- 
tail and at the same time there would be 
far more relief in the picture due to the 
cast shadows. Exposures must be full 
in order to secure softness and full 
graduation. A moderate amount of fore- 
ground should always be included as this 
gives a suggestion of space. 

If the impression of height was re- 
quired it is advisable to use a wide angle 
lens. Low buildings, on the other hand, 
appeared more truthful if photographed 
with a long focus lens. 

In interior work one should never 
photograph against the light. Light and 
shade were essential for a pleasing pic- 
ture, but against the light everything 
would be a monotonous grey. It would 
be well to move furniture about so that 
no small thing, such as a small table or 
chair, got cut in half. Furniture must 
be grouped because only a part of the 
room could be photographed; yet one 
should rearrange as little as possible. One 
should not have anything too close to the 
camera, nor one chair behind the other, 
because the suggestion of space would 
then be lacking. A little floor should be 
shown in front of the nearest object. 

In photographing machinery, the junc- 
tion of the machine or its working should 
be shown in order that the photograph 
may show or suggest this function as 
far as possible. In photographing 
models of machines, let the centre of the 
lens point to that part of the model it 
would point to if the actual machine was 
being photographed. 

When photographing a man at work 
one should choose some phases of work 
where there was some slight support for 
him, and should expose in duplicate to 
avoid risk of failure owing to movement 
spoiling one's negative. 

The height of the camera for. most 
work should be about the normal height 
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of vision, for, if the camera was raised 
the object appeared dwarfed, and if it 
were lowered the object appeared larger, 
On the other hand, when photographing 
a room it was often desirable to lower 
the camera, otherwise the floor would 


seem to be running uphill, especially when 
one used a wide angle lens. The cam- 
era, however, must not be so low as not 
to photograph the top of the table or any 
such object the top of which would or- 
dinarily be seen. 


Photography for Catalogue Illustration. 


Lecture by Mr. F. W. Brookman. 


Slotted tripod check—colour-plates 

almost everything—securing the desired 

emphasis—f/1g for big furniture—cut- 

glass matt varnished—ribbon better than 

powder—linseed oil for treating old oil 
paintings. 


for 


R. F. W. BROOKMAN was secured 
by Mr. 
season’s lecturers at Fleet Lane 

(L.C.C. School), and he dealt with photo- 
graphy for catalogue illustration. In his 
view the first essential in photography 
for catalogue illustration is a long exten- 
sion camera; it should be capable of 
extending at least twice the focal length 
of the lens to be used. It was better 


Newton as one of the 


to use a camera rather larger than 
the plate to minimise reflection. from 
the bellows when using wide angle 
lenses. Too small a stop in the lens 


should not be used, or flare might be 
the result. One of the weaknesses of 
tripods is the tendency of the legs to 
slip and separate. The lecturer. showed 
a little device of his own which absolutely 
prevented this. It consisted of three 
pieces of metal with long slots through 
which a thumbscrew was passed, the 
other ends hooked on to the tripod legs. 
The slots permitted the legs to be ex- 
tended or closed up as was necessary. 
He had found when copying in pieture 
ealleries that a long lens shade enabled 
him to dispense with the usual big dark 
copying small 


screen, especially when 
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pictures. Every precaution should be 
taken so that the work should be so satis- 
factory in the photography alone, as to 
need no after treatment. The principal 
point of interest in the subject should be 
centralised as much as possible so as to 
emphasize it, especially when a plain 
background could not be used. This did 
not mcan that it must be photographed 
square on, as all subjects should be taken 
from an oblique point of view, unless 
there were very special reasons to the 
contrary. He advised the use of a colour 
sensitive plate for everything except 
black and white diagrams. In photo- 
graphing shiny objects, such as mctor 
car and carriage bodies, it was advisable 
to get bright sunlight dead on. This 
would avoid complicated reflections. 

For all big things a long focus lens was 
absolutely necessary, e.g., in photograph- 
ing big furniture, he invariably used a 
lens of r9 inch focus. The perspective 


then was most pleasant. The back- 
ground of any subject should not be so 
sharp as the central subject itself. In 


order to emphasize the importance of the 
principal object one shculd go as close 
as possible without incurring distortion, 
and so secure the utmost relief. 

He had found in photographing cut- 
glass objects that he had sometimes been 
unable to secure a satisfactory photo- 
graph until he had dipped the whole ob- 
ject into matt varnish, which he had 
found had given him quite successful re- 


sults. On the other hand, he found silver 
objects photographed best when un- 
touched, but it was necessary to use a 
panchromatic plate and a deep filter, which 
he found to cut out all unnecessary 
reflections. Many of his most successful 
interior photographs were done quite 
against the light, but the facing light was 
first carefully blocked out unti] the ex- 
posure was almost finished, and any dark 
portions of the room were illuminated 
with magnesium. He had found mag- 
nesium ribbon to be superior to flash pow- 
der, because one could imitate the way 
normal daylight came in from the window 
better bv having a number of pieces of 
magnesium wire burning than one could 
when using powder. 

With regard to picture copying, ex- 
posurc varied very much with the charac- 
ter of the painting, and in many cases 
of deeply contrasted subjects he had had 
to cover up the brightest light with a 
piece of black velvet during the greater 
portion of the exposure. The black vel- 
vet was fastened on by means of little 
gum seals which had previously been sown 
to the back of the velvet. Sticking this 
velvet mask cut to the shape of the high- 
light did not interfere in the least with 
the surface of an oil painting. Old oil 
paintings sometimes had a deep bloom 
over them and they were impossible to 
photograph like that as all the detail was 
buried. The remedy was gently to 
sponge them over with linseed oil, when 
the bloom would disappear and the de- 
tail be revealed. After the exposure 
was finished the linseed oil could be re- 
moved with a clean, drv sponge and 


DON'T FORGET. 
That the ordinary bellows extension does 
not permit of the use of such focal lengths as 
does a reversible box front. 
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cotton wool and the bloom would reap- 
pear. 

In one case when photographing a 
picture for a certain. duke, the duke 
thought there must be something wrong 
with his optic nerve, as the photograph 
revealed so much detail that he could not 
see himself. When copying to scale, 
use a foot-rule, and focus that. When 
copying in picture galleries, in order to 
see if any reflections were present, it was 
best not to trust to one's view from the 
front of the camera, but better to take 
the lens out of the camera and put one's 
eve in the picture plane at the back of 
the camera. 

The longer the focus lens one used 
the less reflections would cause him 
trouble, as the farther one went awav, 
the more oblique rays disappeared. To 
find the centre of a picture was sometimes 
dificult. Mr. Brookman used a long 
string, onc end of which was fastened to 
the corner of the picture and the other 
end carried a piece of chalk. He made 
an arc on the floor and then another arc 
with a string fastened to the opposite 
corner of the picture, and where these arcs 
cut cach other would be the centre. 
If the string was now shortened 
to half its length and the opera- 
tion repeated, a line might be drawn 
through these two arcs, getting a centre 
line to the picture. This line could be 
made by chalking the string, fastening 
one end down at the farthest arc inter- 
section, carrying the string through the 
second arc up to the picture and then 
flicking it on the floor, so that the chalk 
dust from the string was deposited. 


THE BETTER Wav.—The competitive element in 
Art should be one of an artistic nature, rather 
than of merely the clement of £ s. d.—Mr. F. 
H. Stevens at Bristol. 
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The Fourth Colour Photography Exhibition 


in London. 


fie has been quite a notable display, 


By Spero. 


notable as much for the courage 

and pioneering value of the things 
not yet perfectly successful as for those 
that have already attained very pleasing 
results. To speak first of what gave me 
greatest personal pleasure, I frankly own 
that this was the good old Ives’ 
Kromscop. It is now, I suppose, over 
a dozen years since I saw it in London 
in some building off Shaftesbury Avenue, 
shown in connection with some enterprise 
of Mr. W. H. Ward. One could but 
reflect how long and how well Mr. Ives 
has deserved the applause and the mate- 
rial rewards of the trade. The straw- 
berries and the cabbage leaf as here 
shown at Wellington Street were to me 
surpassingly brilliant and true. It has 
to be borne in mind in comparing them 
with ordinary screen prints from Auto- 
chrome that only about one-ninth of the 
light gets through to do its work in print- 
making in the case of the Autochrome, 
whereas all the light is available in the 
case of the Kromscop. 

Three portraits from life from the Lon- 
don Stereoscopic Company were un- 
equally pleasing, but I was told that the 
one I liked least was the best portrait. 
A very charming woman, with a glory 
of auburn hair, vindicated the method to 
perfection. 

The London Stereoscopic- Company 
were represented by some very notable 
colour collotypes. To own the truth, the 
colour collotvpes were to me the most eye- 
satisfving, though not nearlv the most in- 
teresting of all the exhibits. Messrs. 
Bemrose's colour collotvpe work I recog- 
nised ; and thev are pastmasters in thc art. 

The London Stereoscopic Company have 


exhibiting 


done their collotype work apparently 
through the medium of Autochromes. 

Pinatype specimens were particularly 
well worth noting. As the name sug- 
gests, the use of Pinachrome dyes enters 
into the operation. In this process you 
have three glass plates all covered 
with gelatine which bear the images. 
They are stained up with appro- 
priate dyes. The absorption of dyes 
differs in different parts of the subject 
according to the way the gelatine has 
been exposed to light. <A soft gelatine 
film is placed in contact with the damp 
plates. |The dye wanders to the gela- 
tine film in contact; it 1s soaked off. 
Then comes stripping off and placing of 
one gelatine film upon another, the third 
being final and making a complete colour 
reproduction. 

The work of Mr. E. T. Butler, of Wil- 
lesden, was very interesting. He is a 
man who has combined a good deal of 
hobbying with a strenuous career as a 
business man. At one time painting was 
mainly the engrossment of his leisure, 
but colour photographv made its appeal 
to him. Mr. Butler has invented a 
method of his own of securing colour re- 
sults with one exposure. He exhibited 
"Evening from Blackfriars Bridge,” en- 
larged frcm a small negative by his com- 
bination method. He also showed a por- 
trait enlarged from a miniaturc, the nega- 
tives being by his single exposure three- 
colour camera and the prints bv his com- 
biration. 

The Medici Societv, Ltd., of London, 
through Mr. Arnold Fair- 
bairns, made a magnificent display of col- 
our collotypes. These were of large size 
and of very striking effect. 
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Professor Silvanus Thompson on Lenses: 
He Counsels the Study of the Camera. 


T is always a privilege to hear or read Sil- 
I vanus Thompson. The students who have 
listened to his lectures at the Leonard Street 
College, Finsbury, E.C., or elsewhere, are to be 
most heartily congratulated upon their rare good 
fortune. And some of us own, in our most 
candid moments, that we would gladly have lis- 
tened to him making great and deep things 
simple and attractive to children in the famous 
scientific lectures given at Christmas time. The 
latest opportunity which the public have had of 
acquainting themselves with the powers of this 
distinguished scientist and specialist has been the 
occasion of his addressing the Spectacle Makers’ 
Company, at the Carpenters Hall. His subject 
was ''lenses" and he devoted himself to the 
physical branch. ‘The whole object of lenses 
and of those instruments, including the human 
eye, which contained lenses, was, he said, to 
form images. Objects, whether sclf-luminous 
or lighted up by the illumination of something 
else shining upon them, when viewed through 
lenses were sven to be in different places from 
where they really were, and to be of a size diff- 
erent from their real size. Lenses could be em- 
ployed for magnifying or reducing objects, for 
making them appear nearer or more distant; 
but for whatsoever one of this variety of pur- 
poses lenses were used, their sole object was the 
formation of images. In this action, certain 
simple laws of refraction, reflection, and con- 
jugate foci held good in all circumstances, no 
matter how complicated the refracting or re- 
flecting system might be, but, simple lenses 
and mirrors in fulfilling their. function. of cor- 
rect image formation were subject to consider- 
able limitations. The eye itself was essentially 
an optical instrument, and was very closely an- 
alogous to the ordinary photographic camera in 
that the functions of both were to produce a real 
inverted image of external luminous objects on 
the retina and photographic plate respectively. 
Thus, the most advantageous study for the opti- 
cian to pursue in regard to optical instruments 
was that of the camera, and not the study of 
the telescope, microscope, or other apparatus, for 
important as those things were, they did not so 
closcly resemble the eye as an optical instru- 
ment. 
Passing to the function of a lens, or system 
of lenses, intended for the formation of images, 


the lecturer then enunciated the three prime 
conditions to be fulfilled if the image produced 
should be an exact counterpart of the object, 
with the exception of relative size. In order 
that this ideal be attained there must first be 
precise correspondence between every point 
in the image and its corresponding point on the 
object; in other words, the image of a point 
must also be a point, no matter where the light 
diverged from in front of the lens. 


The second condition was that the image 
should be collinear, i.e., a straight line in the 
object should be reproduced as a straight line 
in the image—in other words, the image of a 
rectilinear object, such as the square front of 
à house, should also be square. 

The third, or orthoscopic, condition demanded 
that every plane of the object should have 'ts 
corresponding plane in the image, i.e., there 
should be à total absence of any curvature of 
the image-field. The perfect or ideal lens pos- 
sessed these three essentials so that, in image 
and object, point corresponded to point, line to 
line, and plane to plane; any lens disobeying 
either of these conditions was said to suffer from 
aberration, the literal meaning of which was to 
err away. 

When lenses were first invented they were very 
imperfect, and it was not until the subject was 
studied by men of great mathematical ability 
that the causes of the defects became known. 
Putting aside such accidental aberrations as re- 
sulted from streaks inside the glass, imperfect 
grinding or polishing, and imperfect centreing, 
there remained a whole crop of aberrations from 
which any Iens might suffer, and from which, as 
a matter of fact, every lens, if it consisted of only 
one piece of glass, must suffer. 

Aberrations were placed in two classes—mono- 
chromatic and polychromatic. Monochromatic 
aberrations depended upon the design of the lens 
and not upon its material, and appeared when 
light of one colour only was used. White light 
was not white, but a mixture of colours, and the 
lens did not act the same on each colour. Even 
when light of only one colour, like red, was used 
there were still aberrations which were entirely 
due to the shape of the lens. 

Polychromatic aberrations were found when 
light of mixed colours, including white light, was 
used. These aberrations could not be got rid of 
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by grinding the lens. Ihe margin of the lens 
turned the light too much; it overdid its duty ; 
the rays of light did not all go through one focus. 
This it was found could be partly cured by stop- 
ping off the parts that were the sinners—by cut- 
ting off the margin. This stopping down, as ap- 
plied to the camera, had the effect of sharpening 
the image to a point. 

Monochromatic aberrations which had been 
classified into five kinds, viz., centra] aberration, 
coma, radial astigmatism, curvature of field, and 
distortion, were demonstrated with great clear- 
ness by the lecturer, who employed a large con- 
vex lens in conjunction with an arc-lamp to illus- 
trate the first three of these. With the further 
assistance of many excellent wall diagrams and 
lantern-slides, he demonstrated the existence and 
effect of curvature and distortion. The error of 
chromatism was clearly shown by focalisation of 
the lens through red and blue filters, whereby the 
different focal distances were rendered apparent. 

Dealing with the aberrations separately and 
in detail, the lecturer pointed out that they were 
due really to the spherical nature of the sur- 
faces, and could be got rid of to some extent, 
especially in the case of central aberration, by 
the employment of impossible curves, such as the 
hyperbolic, etc., which, however, were not prac- 
ticable. With the aid of a very large bull’s-eye 
lens and a special diaphragm having apertures at 
varving distances from the centre, the professor 
was able to show in a striking manner the results 
of central aberration, the effect being enhanced 
by the aid of a smoke-tank. 

He then turned his attention to coma, which 
was a pear-shaped blur occurring in the images 
formed by oblique pencils, illustrated by means 
of a large screen and tilted lens, and at the same 
time the effects of radial astigmatism were 
pointed out, which produced two distinct focal 
lines, at right angles to, and at some distance 
from each other. This was demonstrated in a 
still more striking manner with the aid of a large 


tilted concave mirror, whereby the focal lines 
were rendered very apparent to the whole audi- 
ence. The lecturer here remarked that the earlier 
workers, such as Huvghens, sought to reduce 
the effect of chromatic aberration, which was 
about five times as annoying as all the others put 
together, by emploving lenses of enormous focal 
length, anything from 100 ft. to 150 ft., in their 
efforts to construct serviceable telescopes, and 
such was the authority of Newton, who despaired 
of ever eliminating chromatism, that it was not 
until seventy vears later that the first achromatic 
lens was made. At this point a series of very 
instructive slides was thrown on the screen, all 
illustrating the effects of the various aberrations, 
these being purposely rendered prominent to 
show the characteristics of each. 

The principle on which to proceed was to intro- 
duce deliberately an aberration of the same kind 
as that to be cured, but of opposite amount or 
degree. In other words, to use two, four, or 
even eight lenses arranged to correct one 
another’s aberration. The only way to obtain 
a perfect stigmatic collinear lens was to take a 
sufficient number of different kinds, calculate the 
curves on mathematical rules, and combine them 
in such a way that the aberrations were corrected 
one by one, and cancelled one another. 

Although the human eye could be cured of its 
more obvious defects, there must still remain out- 
standing aberrations that could not be cured, and 
the problem which awaited the skilled opticians 
and calculators of the future was how, with a 
limited number of pieces of glass giving variable 
conditions and placed at the right distances, to 
effect such a compromise that their working 
power should be as perfect as possible. In spite 
of all that science had done, there was still room 
for much improvement, and the study of aberra- 
tions was a study which he believed to be far the 
most important in the optical industries of the 
present time. 


Another Trust to be Prosecuted : The 
Boston Convention Herald. 


HE Attorney-General made a report 
to-day to the President on his in- 
vestigation of the Photo-Engraving 

Trust. After a year’s investigation the 
Attorney-General finds that the photo- 


engravers of the United States and 
Canada are selling photo-engraving above 
cost. 

Iie further finds that this is unprece- 
dented in the history of the business, and 
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advises bringing suit at once to restrain 
photo-engravers from selling their pro- 
duct above cost. 

After listening to the report, President 
Roosevelt directed the Attorney-General 
to take action immediately against all 
photo-engravers in the country, excepting 
in Minneapolis and Buffalo. The Presi- 
dent said that these cities were working 
with the universities, colleges, and other 
educational institutions in teaching the 
future business men of the country that 
photo-engraving could be sold below cost, 
and that they should be encouraged in 
their philanthropic work. 

The above, culled from the sole issue 
of the “Convention Herald," shows the 
lighter vein in which some questions are 
handled across the water, questions in 
some cases that require master minds to 
handle successfully. 

While they can be plavful at times, yet 
there is an carnestness in their words 
to the trade that should be contagious. 

That they mean business at the Con- 
vention in Boston is certain, as the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter just to hand 
will show :— 

“The Boston Convention will be worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the 
photo-engraving business. It wil de- 
velop more uscful knowledge than any 
other convention or organization. 

‘‘Where is the photo-engraver who will 
not profit from the new light thrown on 
such vital topics as 'Standardization as 
a Means to Efficiency,’ ‘Competition,’ 
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‘Trade Abuses and their Remedies,’ 'Co- 
operation,’ ‘Materials and Equipment,’ 
‘The Cost of Production,’ ‘The Denham 
System,’ ‘The Labour Problem,’ 'Govern- 
inent Statistics and Aid,’ ‘Newspaper 
and Private Plants,’ ‘Legal Phases,’ and 
‘Colour Specialization.’ "' 

In another letter we have the following : 


“If you will look over the topics and 
the speakers named in the programme, 
vou will probably realize that three entire 
days will be devoted to earnest discussion 
of every important phase of the photo- 
engraving business. The programme is 
exceedingly interesting and the speakers 
are, all of them, practical photo-engravers 
of years’ standing. We have aimed to 
do away with theorizing and hip, hip, 
hurrahing. We are going to get down 
to business. No man with his time and 
money invested in the photo-engraving 
business can afford to stay away from the 
Boston Convention. We want you 
there, principally for what you can do to 
help us—we in turn will do all we can 
to help you. Best of all, we are going 
to help each other ?"' 

With such enthusiasm displayed, how 
can the convention be anything but a suc- 
cess ? 

We delaved the issue of this number in 
the hope we might be able to give a full 
report of the convention. It, however, 
has not come to hand in time, so we will 
Insert it in our August issue. 

English photo-engravers, take note and 
learn the lesson. 


The l'an Dyck Printers, of Bristol. 


NEW and, to us, a particularly in- 

A teresting art industry has arisen 
in Bristol, under the title of the 
VanDyck Printers, Ltd. — The board is 
composed of Mr. E. W. Savory (manag- 


ing director), Mr. R. E. Bush (the pre- 
sent Sheriff of Bristol), Mr. C. W. Timmis 


(one of the original directors of E. W. 


Savory, Ltd.), with Mr. John Allen and 
Mr. A. H. Lockington as technical 
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directors. Mr. John Allen is a son of Mr. 
George Allen, of Orpington, Ruskin’s 
friend and publisher. 

Mr. A. H. Lockington was architect of 
the City Hall and other public buildings 
in San Francisco which were destroyed by 
the earthquake. In America he met Mr. 
F. E. Ives, of Philadelphia. whose great 
work for half-tone readers of this jour- 
nal well know. Latterly in partnership 
with Mr. John Allen, Mr. Lockington has 
given attention to the question of photo- 
gravure printing by machinery. 

One interesting personal circumstance 
is that Mr. John Allen has been respon- 
sible as principal for the whole of the 


photogravure plates for the Ruskin 
Library Edition. 

The VanDyck Printers’ photogravures 
are at present printed in monotone only, 
but the directors are confident that they 
will be issuing fac-simile reproductions in 
colours. 

Nearly an acre has been secured by the 
company in Park Row, Bristol, and pre- 
mises have been erected from designs 
prepared by Mr. Mowbray Green. The 
whole building is covered by a flat roof 
and on this the employees have a recrea- 
tion place. Two extensive floors are 


mainly devoted to the printing works. 


‘A New Colour Register Device. 


tre and lock up any type forme or block, 
and to effect a great saving on black and 


HE makers of the famous Reliance 
Press have designed this device to 


assist the efhcient and economical 
manipulation of hand-press proving. By 


using this very clever accessory the opera. 
tor is able to quickly register all kinds 
Of colour formes and cuts; instantly cen- 


white proofs. 

li is made to fit any proofing press with 
a little cutting down. 
The illustration. shows 
how the device is fixed 
on the bed of the 
press and it will bc 
seen at a glance how 
easy it is to handle, 
and how little there 
is to get out of order. 
The paper guides are 
adjusted by micrometer 
screws, so that a verv 
exact and quick adjust- 


ment is obtained. It 
is very largely in use 
in America, where 


it has become highly 
popular. It is sup 
plied by Messrs. 
A. W. Penrose and Co. at £,6 6s., which 
is small compared with the time saved and 
the good results which can be obtained. 
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A Note on Lenses. 


John H. Parker, A.M.I.E.E. 


that any ordinary short-focus lens 

can be made to give exactly the 
same results as a long-focus, narrow- 
angle lens. 

The lenses usually supplied with cam- 
eras have a focal length of from 5 to 6 
inches for quarter-plate, and from 71 to 
8 inches for half-plate. These short 
focal lengths tend to magnify near ob- 
jects and so give an unnatural distortion 
of perspective, which is shown in en- 
larged hands and knees, in a sitting por- 
trait, or in the undue magnification. of 
the nearest horses’ heads in coach or 
ploughing subjects, unless the exposure 
is made from one side. 

If a long-focus or narrow-angle lens 
had been used, no distortion would have 
resulted, or, if the camera with the short- 
focus lens had been moved back, so that 
the object occupied the middle distance 
of the picture, the perspective. would 
also have been true, showing that only 
objects that are quite close to the lens 
are magnified. For instance, a half- 
plate camera, fitted with the usual 8 inch 
lens, would give distortion of the near 
horses’ heads, if a coach and horses are 
taken approaching the camera; but if 
the camera were moved back so that the 
object was shown on a smaller portion 
of the plate, say on a quarter-plate slipped 
into the half-plate dark slide by means 
of a carrier, a picture would be obtained 
free from distortion, because it would 
have been taken with an 8 inch. lens 
which is a narrow-angle lens for a 
-quarter-plate. 

If the resulting print is too small, an 
enlargement can be made from the nega- 
tive to any desired size. When, there- 


QR users do not generally realize 
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fore, the subject requires a long-focus 
lens to give true perspective, the camera 
should be moved back, and the subject 
taken in the middle distance. The pic- 
ture can be trimmed down till only what 
is required is left, and can then be en- 
larged to the original size of the plaie, 
or if a number of prints are required, 
an enlarged negative may be made of the 
part wanted. 


This process offers many advantages 
over the use of a separate narrow-angle 
lens, or the back combination of a recti- 
linear lens. The camera very often has 
not enough extension for the use of half 
the lens or a long-focus lens, and the 
stop in cither case would be f/11 or f/16 
ard would often require a longer exposure 
than could be given. The method de- 
scribed enables one to get any angle of 
view, by merely altering. the distance to 
Which the camera is moved back, and 
the size of the picture, and thus takes 
the place of a whole casket of lenses of 
varving foci. 

I know of a case in which an amateur 
obtained a lifelike photograph of a 
spirited pony in a trap trotting towards 
him, in the way described, after a pro- 
fessional friend, with a narrow-angle 
lens, had vainly tried to get an exposure 
that would satisfy the pony’s owner. 
The narrow-angle lens stop was f/11, that 
of the rectilinear was f/6, and in addi- 
tion the amatcur was able to cut down 
his exposure because the group was in 
the middle distance of his plate, so that 
with the same plate as that used by the 
professional he was able to give one- 
eighth of the exposure. 


l'rom Photographic Scraps. 
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essrs. Winsor and Newton’s New Process 
White.—The makers of this new PROCESS 
WHITE are to be congratulated 
upon the success with which they have been able 
to provide a very valuable article for the artists’ 
room. One of the great difficulties hitherto has 
been to get a white sufficiently pure that can pe 
relied upon to photograph white and at the same 
time be free from the harmful elements of other 
whites on the market. 
Winsor and Newton have 
plished this, and we have had the colour tested in 
an independent Process Engraving establishment, 
who report that it gives very excellent. results. 
We know of a house who were having some 
difficulty with the Factory Inspector re the Process 
White they were using in their air-brushes, which 
was supposed to contain a quantity of lead ; thev 
are now using that of Messrs. Winsor and New- 
ton, and find they have no further trouble with 
the inspector—a very important matter to mesi 
process houses. 
From practical tests made specially for this 
journal, we are satisfied that this Process White 
will meet all that the makers claim for it. 


Messrs. accom- 


T™ Yrar Book or THE PLIMPTON PrRrsSs.— 
Among the Year Books that come to hand 

from time to time, it would be very dift- 
cult to find one to equal that of the Plimpton 
Press, most certainly we have never seen any- 
thing to surpass it. 

It is a volume of unusual interest to every book 
builder, and we can quite understand that the 
Plimptoa Press supply it gratis to their customers 
only, though they are quite prepared to allow 
others to share in the luxury of possession by 
supplying copies at 12s. Gd. each, and as a work 
of thorough practical interest it is fully worth 
the amount named. 


The Plimpton Press, however, do not issue the 
volume for market purposes, but as à specimen 
of some of the work they have turned out during 
the year, and in this they have succeeded beyond 
anything we have seen. 

We have a fair knowledge of the specimen 
volumes issued by the English houses, but we 
have yet to find anvthing comparable with that 
of the Plimpton Press. lere in this book 
builder's vade mecum we have specimens of book 
building from the very foundation, and carried 
through from the designing of the founts of tvpe 
to the completely bound volume. 

'The Plimpton Press set out to give an ideal 
year book, and they have succeeded, and must 
be heartily congratulated on their success, 


Penrose Screen Scale. 


d k scale consists of a piece of celluloid upon 
which is impressed in black lines the scale 
showing five 1,1rọọoths of an inch, 
arranged that either 1, 2, 3, 4, Or 5 divisions can 
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be read at a glance, as shown in the enlarged 
diagram (Fig. A). — Phe theory of the scale is 
based on the fact that all the 


, XXXII) 
screens in general use bear 
some direct proportion to 
1 100th of an inch. ln use 


the scale is placed face down- 
wards on the lightest portion 
of the print to be measured, 
so that the scale runs parallel 
to the grain one end, and is 
midway between two of the 
points. The number of points 
which appear between the divi- 
sions determine the grain. of 
the screen. For instance, in the 
133 screen four points will 
occupy three divisions, 133 
being (approx.) 4 3rds of 1:00. 
The accompanwing diagram 
(Fig. B) shows the appear- 
ance of the points of various 
screens as seen on the scale. 
The scale can be used with 
any magnifier or can be per- 


manently attached to the 
underside of a linen prover, 
and is suppled in a small 


leather case with full instruc- 
tions for use, by Messrs. A. W. 


Penrose and Co. 


HE proofreader on a small Middle-Western 
daily was a woman of great precision and 
extreme propriety. One day a reporter 

in getting into type an item about 

"Willie Brown, the boy who was burned in the 

West End bv a live wire.” 

On the followings day the reporter found on 
his desk a frigid note asking: ''Which is the 
west end of a boy?” 

It took only an instant to reply: “The end the 
son sets on, of course." 


succeeded 
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Reviews. 


SOME RECENT SPECIMEN BOOKS. 

THE CHESTNUT STREET ENGRAVING COMPANY.— 
‘Specimens of the Engraving Art.” 

Refined in its conception and carried out in 
good style it makes a powerful appeal to the 
client into whose hands it may fall. The work 
is uniformly good and the styles of engraving 
testifv to the ability of the house to meet the 
requirements of its customers. 

It is one of the best specimens of American 
work we have seen, and we heartily congratulate 
the producers upon their success. 

If specimen books are of any use, and we 
suppose they must be, or so many houses all 
over the world would not indulge in such ex- 
pensive methods of advertising, then they should 
be the very best that can be produced in paper, 
print and illustration. 

The Chestnut Street Engraving Company 
seem to be of this opinion, and while they have 
not been extravagant they have produced a 
specimen book that for quality, etc., would be 
hard to beat. 


Tne GLope ENGRAVING Company.—This speci- 
men book just to hand shews nothing at all 
startling. It, however, shows the uniformly 
good quality of the work turned out by this house, 
and they fullv justify the statement made at the 
commencement of their booklet, ''the intent 
of the sample half tones here shown is to demon- 
strate the improvement that can be made in the 
copy.” 

Their wax engraving specimens show some 
beautiful work, and are worthy the attention 
of all map publishers. 

Considering this specimen book as a whole, 
we do not think it shows anything superior to 
the similar class of work turned out of English 
houses, but it is fully equal to any we have seen 
from British process engravers, and the Globe 
Engraving Company are to be congratulated 
upon the quality of the work. 

There is much truth in the statement they 
make: ‘‘The real test of the engravers ability 
is in the printing quality of the cuts he turns 
out. Every cut made is therefore a sample, and 
every cut we make is the kind of sample we 
like best to submit for approval.” 


“PIONEER, 1880-1911," is the title of a book- 
let sent out by Jno. A. Mugford Company, of 
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Hartford, Connecticut. Most of the specimens 
are of wood cuts, for as they say in their fore- 
word, they recognise the peculiarities and ex- 
clusive advantages of wood engraving and they 
certainly show some very beautiful specimens 
of the art. 

But though they devote 12 of the 16 pages 
to wood engraving, in our opinion, the most 
striking page of the whole is that devoted ex- 
clusively to half tones, on which they say: “For 
Edition de Luxe we recommend high-class half 
tones." 

The concluding page is very suggestive. It 
shows in the top left hand corner a table 
with a few engravers tools and a few pieces 
of wood, and underneath is the original 
equipment, 1880. At the bottom right hand 
corner is a view of the ''Hartford Plant, con- 
sisting of four floors, 10,000 square feet and an 
annex of 3,000 square feet. We occupy it all.” 


The get up of this booklet reflects credit upon 
the house producing it. 


THE GERMAN PniNTERS' YEAR Book. —KHlim- 
sche Jahrbuck for 1912 is a worthy successor 
to the issues of previous years. Everv Photo 
Engraver who can read German should possess a 
copy. 

Many of the articles are of deep interest to 
Photo Engravers, especially that discussing 
standardisation for three colour work, and type- 
high blocks. 


For printers, one of the strongest features is the 
complete list, with specimens, of the new tvpes, 
etc., issued bv the German foundries during 1911. 

The specimens of photo engraved blocks are 
all exceedinglv good, and some of the multi- 
colour specimens will appeal to all lovers of 
colour work, they have been produced by some 
of the leading houses in the trade, and some are 
beautiful specimens of printing on dull art. 

We cannot say that everything in the book 
is really first-class, but where so much is good 
is would be ungracious to criticize. We certainly 
recommend our readers to get a sight of the 
volume, even if they cannot read German, for 
a study of the 300 pages will give many hints, 
and show English engravers that there is vet 
much to learn that will be useful to them in 
carrving on their business. 

Messrs. Hunters, Ltd., will supply copies for 
6s. Od. post free. 


t BOSKOOPSCHE HANDELSDRUKKERY ONS RECLAME- 
BOCK” is the title given to the imposing volume 
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sent out by this progressive business house, show- 
ing many views of their works, their plant, etc. 
It is evident that the firm spare no expense 
to secure the comfort of their employees, who 
seem happy and contented in the midst of ideal 
surroundings. 

The firm evidently believe in having the best 
of everything, and carry on in their ideal factory 
practically everything in the way of book pro- 
duction, and certainly the assortment of types 
leaves nothing to be desired. Types of all styles, 
kinds and sizes, ornamental and plain, are here 
in abundance, with suitable ornamental head 
and tail pieces, initials, etc. 

The thoroughness of the equipment leaves 
nothing to be desired, and the style in which 
the work is produced is fully equal to that of 
the best English houses. 

We congratulate our Dutch friends | upon 
the unique specimen book produced and upon 
the style and good taste shown in the get-up 
of the same. They have shown they are equal 
to any demand that may be made upon them and 
they deserve success. 


Tue Day GieanerR hails from Kingston, 
Jamacia, and comes somewhat as a surprise. 
Evidently the spirit of enterprise is not lacking 
there, and if the proprietors have not the most 
up-to-date process plant, such as is found in 
our English houses, they certainly know how 
to make the best use of what they have. 

To see an issue of a daily paper consisting of 
$2 pages the size of the “Daily Mail," nearly 
every page illustrated, in some cases full page 
illustrations, with some four pages in two-colours, 
and all for one penny rather staggers one. We 
know no English newspaper that can match this 
effort, and must very heartily congratulate the 
editor and proprietors upon their daring 
public spirit. 

We shall look forward to the coming Christmas 
number with a great deal of expectation. 


and 


Prick v. Cost (AN AUSTRALIAN Virw).—It. 's 
the printer’s own fault that he does not secure 
better says the ‘Australian Printer." 
First of all, in most offices there is no system 
of ascertaining what the job actually costs to 
produce; secondly, estimates are made on the 
time it ought to take—not what it will take; 
thirdly, the time is charged out at the worker's 
actual wage instead of at their productive hour- 
cost; and fourthly, in many cases no estimate 
or calculation of cost is made at all, but the 
quoted price is guessed at and named while the 
inquirer waits. 


prices, 


" 


The Foundry. 


R. E. R. COOK (Managing 
M Director of  Badoureau and 


Jones, Ltd.), found honour thrust 
upon him at the Manchester Printing 
Exhibition. . Almost at a moment's 
notice he was called upon to propose ''The 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City 
of Manchester,” at the lunch provided by 
the management at the opening of the 
Exhibition. Mr. Cook is Chairman of the 
Institute of Printers and Kindred Trades 
and naturally was the right man for the 
discharge of this pleasurable little duty. 
Besides as a man of known high capacity, 
he could hardlv escape having some task 
of this kind imposed upon him. And in 
any case he is not one of the complainers, 
but is one who has always been willing to 
do everything in reason and a bit out of 
reason for the good of the craft. 

Mr. Carl Hentschel was another of the 
speakers at that lunch, so altogether we 
cannot say that the foundry was not pretty 
well represented in that function. 

There may not at first glance seem to 
be an obvious necessary connection 
between the foundry and the new pro- 
cess of rotary intaglio. Yet the existence 
and high importance of that connection 
must be my main note this month. And 
no doubt there is news in relation thereto. 


It will be remembered that Linotype 
and Machinery, Ltd., have come into the 
field with the machine stvled the Renais- 
sance. — ]t prints by a method of rotary 
intaglio, or machine photogravure, the 
actual impression on paper being by off- 
set. This involves the usual pro and con. 
Offset being a planographic process, it 
would not appear to be possible to get the 
same decision and strength in the full 
tones as is procurable when the printing 
is direct from an incised plate. On the 
other hand, there is the advantage that 
Offset is commerciallv practicable ; that it 


is tacile and rapid. Further, it does ap- 
pear that qualities of high differentiation 
are obtainable by offset; that densities do 
manifest themselves, even to an extent 
which might seem beyond reasonable ex- 
planation. 


""They cannot put you in the stocks for 
that simple offence,’’ said a sympathiser 
to his leg-bound friend. “ʻI know they 
can’t,” he replied, ‘‘but here I be." We 
know we cannot get full, rich bodies in 
the shadows by any method in which 
the printing surfaces are all in the same 
level plane; ‘‘but here they be” in offset 
pulls, before us. 

On the whole we look for important 
developments through the introduction of 
the Linotype Co.’s Renaissance machine. 

If, however, it fulfils the hopes of all 
the various firms who have placed orders 
for it, it will be largely because of the ad- 
vancement which has been made by the 
foundry simultaneously with the develop- 
ment of photogravure’s own modus. 

We have been shown by the King’s 
foundry some copper grown as the result 
of long and elaborate calculation and ex- 
periments, and with special reference to 
the requirement of this new Renaissance 
machine. Two things about it are 
notable, its extreme thinness and its 
beautiful surface. It is like a mirror. In 
fact, you can have great fun bending it 
this way and that and instantly producing 
most grotesque reflections of your face 
—elongated, broadened out, or a combine 
or rarrowness and length, with breadth 
at top or bottom—by manipulating this 
looking glass of a polished plate, just 
as vou please. This plate is itself grown 
upon a metal base. 

It cames to this, that we have here a 
new sheet of copper; a distinct advance 
clectrolvtically upon anything which has 
been grown before to our know ledge—and 
a copper which is free from defects which 
had been familiar to those who have had 
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to use rolled copper in engraving work. 
The tests in this matter are not naked eye 
tests. The sheet of rolled copper may 
look very well indeed, and yet may be full 
of such minute specks and dots or other 
defects as are fatal to its surfacings for 
the purpose of the photographure worker. 
To be sure, a great deal might be hoped 
from the claborate final polishing of the 
plate—if—note the if, if it could be 
polished to the full extent demanded. But 
if the plate were originally made very 
thin, a condition in itself desirable, for 
the purpose of the working of the Renais- 
sance machine, then the due amount of 
pclishing would become impracticable. It 
is hardly worth while to consider the case 
of the plate being made = appreciably 
thicker; since this involved unsuitability 
for the machine, but the presence of im- 
perfections in very great proportion. 
What has happened has been that a plate 
has within quite recent experience been 
made, which is of the due thinness and 
smoothness and homogenity of surface 
constituents, and of the tensile strength 
to meet all the conditions imposed by the 
new, exacting, and most interesting 
machine which Linotype and Machinery, 
Ltd., are placing upon the market. 


RACTICAL PoiNTERS.—Dr. Mees considers. 
P that where  friling occurs, as it 
still is apt to do with emulsions 
coated on patent plate glass, its manifes- 


tation is due to a too highly polished surface. 
In the old davs, when frilling was common, ihe 
glass plates were cleaned by polishing them with 
tripoli, whereas now the only cleaning medium 
is a solution of soda, which actually etches or 
roughens the glass surface instead of polishing it. 
No glasses are proof against alkali solutions, and 
the kind of glass used by plate-makers is at- 
tacked with great readiness. This, says ''The 
British Journal of Photography," is no disad- 
vantage, for the effects of the brief washing and 
scrubbing that the plates undergo are invisible, 
even though they may be sufficient to afford a 
"tooth" on the surface that will help to hold 
the emulsion. 
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School Notes. 


N a lecture given by W. J. Smith at 
the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engrav- 
ing and Lithography on ''Exposure 

and Development, 
avoiding halation. 


,» 


he pointed out a 


method of When 


No. 1, exposed 1 min., developed 6 min. 

No. 2, exposed 4 min., developed 2 min., 
glycin being employed for development. 
By continuing the development of No. 2 
for 4 min. halation showed badly. 

Various technical classes made a brave 
show at the Manchester Printing Exhibi- 
tion. Manchester sent twelve frames and 


photographing interiors and the lens fac- 
ing brightly lighted windows, Mhalation 
will show notwithstanding the fact that a 
backed plate has been used. The cause of 
halation in many cases being under-ex- 
posure and over-development. By expos- 
ing fully and developing for a short time 
halation will not show, as the two follow- 
ing illustrations prove. 


ALF-TONE  TRANSFERRING.—Háalf-tone trans- 
H ferring is perhaps hardly pressed on in this 
country as much as it might be; certainly 

it does not appear to be so successfully executed 
as in America. Its methods appear to be unduly 
round about in some cases, judging from what 
one hears of the habitual practice in some Lon- 
don In the provinces there is, perhaps, 
a better grasp of what it is possible to do in this 
way. The rates at which work on this line is 
offered to the trade may be cited, I daresay, with 


works. 


several cases. A very good consignment 
in eight frames came from Leicester. 
Some classes were content with three 
frames; and these certainly comprised a 
very good representation of the work of 
"the young idea.’’ The technical classes 
exhibits were decidedly a feature of the 
Exhibition, and a most pleasing one, pro- 
mising well for the future. 


tolerable accuracy, as 13d. per square inch for 
holf-tone photo litho transfers, a minimum of 3s. 
6d., and special rates quoted in special cases; 
line work jd. per inch, with minimum 2s. ; and 
copper plate (stipple) or close work, 1d. per inch, 
minimum 2s. 6d. In all classes of work there 
will no doubt be a readiness to quote for special 
work and for special quantities. And those who 
supply the transfers are probably just as ready to 
supply plates with the work upon them ready for 
use. 
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OCESS 


AND ELECTROTYPER’S AND STEREOTYPER'S REVIEW 


The New Principal of the L.C.C. 


Engraving School. 


HE Career of the accomplished man 
who has succeeded Mr. Newton as 
Principal of the London County 

Council School of Engraving and Litho- 
graphy exemplifies once more the advan- 
tage of concentration in specific study and 
specific practice. ‘We do not mean that 
Mr. Bull has not diversified interests; he 
certainly has, and something more than a 
bowing acquaintance with various sciences 
and ''ologies." But that is quite consis- 
tent with his having specially and per- 
sistently followed up photo-engraving in 
all its ramifications. For the matter of 
that, photo-engraving rightly regarded is 
itself a sort of ‘‘learned profession. "' 

Mr. Bull’s particular avenue of ap- 
proach to our craft was by way of optical 
studies. For some years he was a lec- 
turer upon optics at Northampton Insti- 
tute in Clerkenwell. | Curiously enough, 
the L.C.C. School went to him before he 
came to the School; for besides his purely 
optical work at the Institute he was asked 
to give instruction in three-coJour half- 
tone. That was in very early days, and 
there being then no three-colour classes 
at Bolt Court which embraced the theore- 
tical side of the subject, a number of Bolt 
Court students went to the Northampton 
Institute for this three-colour study under 
Mr. Bull. We understand that one dis- 
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tinguished worker in the craft, Mr. 
Robert Vincent, now and long time the 
head of the Amalgamated Press’s fine en- 
graving plant at Lavington Street, in 
Southwark, was one of these Bolt Court 
enthusiasts; and his attending Mr. Bull’s 
classes is the more significant as he cer- 
tainly was far from a beginner in three- 
colour even a dozen years ago. Mer. 
Meredith, of Sir Joseph Causton’s, was 
another of these Bolt-Northampton stu- 
dents, or should one say co-workers ?— 
perhaps Mr. Bull with his characteristic 
modesty would prefer the term. The late 
Mr. J. I. Pigg, process manager at 
Messrs. Strangeways in London, was a 
third. It might be interesting to turn 
up other names; these are simply one or 
two occurring to memory. | 

Mr. Bull had considerable experience in 
analytical chemistry, chiefly at the Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, where he served as senior 


assistant. He is still a member of the 
Societv of Public Analysts. It was, how- 
ever, the range of studies related to 


optics, and particularly to photography, 
which always fascinated him, and it befell 
naturally enough that when, ten years 
ago, Mr. Newton was looking out for an 
Assistant Principal at Bolt Court, there 
was the man made for the need in the 
person of Mr. Bull. His specific trade 
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connection at the time was that he was 
doing three-colour work for the famous 
Lumiére Company. That may almost 
suffice for a short statement of antece- 
dents, unless indeed one pauses to em- 
phasise the strenuous use made of his 
leisure at all times. The use of leisure 
is naturally one of the most revealing 
things in regard to any man. Our 
labour time developes our likenesses each 
to each. Our leisure time develops our 
unlikenesses. The forwarding of all- 
round education has always been fostered 
in Mr. Bull’s leisure. In examinations 
there has been honour won which would 
carry delight to the heart of his first head- 
master could he know of it—the late T.A. 
Organ, so recently lost to the educational 
world, that his work as Chairman of the 
L.C.C. Technical Education. Board is still 
well remembered. 

One mention we perhaps should in- 
clude, namely, that Mr. Bull became assis- 
tant to someone who was doing photo- 
graphic and other research work at the 
Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory in 
Albemarle Street, a laboratory attached to 
the Royal Institution, from which post it 
was that he went to Lumiére's as al- 
ready stated. lt fits in with. Lumiére 
mention to record that the recent Optical 
Convention invited Mr. Bull to take 
charge of the Colour Photography sec- 
tion in their exhibition. 

A word as to some of the numerous 
papers Mr. Bull has contributed to the 
literature of photo-engraving. Of these 
one of the most valuable, our readers 
will probably think, was that which he 
supplied in the August 1911, issue of this 
journal. It dealt with the ''Absorption of 
Typical Colours.” Lor this paper he 
plotted a set of curves which were tvpical 
examples of the way in which the vari- 
ous components of white light are re- 
flected by coloured objects. They showed 
the proportion expressed as percentage 
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of each portion of the spectrum, reflected 
bv the colour in question. Note how our 
new Principal deals with a topic. He 
onlv takes three pages altogether, and 
one of these three is practically given up 
to his most carefullv drawn and most illu- 
minating illustration. He makes visually 
as well as argumentatively clear the fact 
—for an instance—that vellow tri-colour 
ink reflects a high proportion of green and 
red, while absorbing nearly all the blue 
and violet, and he tells us that this con- 
dition—-the copious reflection of one kind 
of light and the strong absorption of an- 
other bv one pigment—is a condition 
which very seldom obtains in other cases, 
and it is the departures from this con- 
dition that limit photographic work in so 
many ways. He notes peculiarities of inks, 
that where it is desirable that these should 
reflect blue light as well as the white paper 
does, the reflection actuallv never exceeds 
4o per cent. He shows how this fact is 
established. The want of reflection of 
blue or green by inks which must of neces- 
sity absorb well some other colour con- 
stitutes, he says, the chief difficulty in 
three-colour reproduction. He shows, 
too, how a red filter which he tested 
passed about 100 per cent. of red and the 
absorption was abrupt; whereas a green 
filter only transmitted 56 per cent. and a 
blue filter only 40 per cent, And these were 
the best filters he could get for ''in the 
search for dyes no trouble has been spared 
to secure those with the most abrupt 
absorption which transmit as much of 
their own light as possible." There fol- 
low some notes on contrast work and on 
the photographic removal of stains. We 
have dwelt on this one paper because we 
thought it would be the best way of mak- 
ing plain the nature of the service he is 
continually rendering in these contribu- 
tions. We will not do him the disservice 
to pile on eulogv, though our obligations 
to him for many courteous helpfulnesses 
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are very great. We do, however, call 
attention to those simple words in which 
the one who had no dream of succeed- 
ing to Mr. Newton, within, at any rate, 
a long spell of years, wrote simply and 
naturallv of his Principal and helpers and 
himself having ''spared no trouble’’ to 
secure the things most illuminating to 
readers or hearers. | 

A remarkable list, too, those subjects 
thus painstakinglv dealt with bv his pen 
have made. Either alone (in most cases) 
or in co-operation with one other, often 
Mr. Newton, he has dealt in papers 
with such themes as a comparison of 
orthochromatic plates, tne functions of 
tricolour filters, the colour patch appara- 
tus and its applications, a comparison of 
sensitisers, some practical uses of light fil- 
ters, the nature of vision, the optical pro- 
perties of three-colour printing inks, the 
latent image, the absorption of ultra- 
violet rays by the glass and other appara- 
tus used bv photographers, orthochro- 
matic work and the bathed plate, direct 
three-colour work on dry plates, photo- 
mechanical grains, screen negative mak- 
ing, the testing of process lenses, lens 
errors, the optical quality of colour filters, 
an orthochromatic filter (a record of some 
experiments), causes of some difficulty in 
colour reproduction, greens and violets in 
three-colour work, and picture gallery 
work. 

The new Principal enters the new 
School. Yet it is not new in all senses 
since it largely realises in stone, iron and 
timber his own preferences and plans. 
What a very different place it is from the 
School whose service he entered over ten 
years ago. It had then about 300 stu- 
dents, it has now about 600. About 200 
of the 600 are on the art side. The rest 
arc working in process and litho. There 
Were two cameras when he joined, there 
are six now. There were no etching 
machines ; there are now four. Mr. Bull’s 
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first work at the school was in the way of 
testing to find the most suitable dyes and 
the best conditions of plate bathing. Hil- 
ger flats and the modern type of colour 
filters were unknown at that time. The 
Wratten and Wainwright colour filters 
have been the direct outcome of work at 
the school. The commercial bathed plate 
suitable for screen negative making (we 
stress the word suitable) was an idea 
worked out at the school and materialised 
in commerce. The school has contributed 
to that adoption of ‘‘direct’’ work in three 
colour which has been so largely estab- 
lished in the last ten years. ‘‘There is al- 
ways room for a man of’’—ideas—‘‘and 
one man makes room for many." Mr. 
Smith, who has now been selected by 
the Education Committee as Assistant, 
joined the schoo] some years ago, and has 
conducted a good deal of testing work 
with Mr. Bull. 

‘Besides all the practical work, Mr. 
Bull has had of late years a very large 
amount of theoretical instruction to give. 
This part of the curriculum was not inter- 
rupted in any way while the school was 
at Fleet Lane. Specifically he has been 
concerned with giving evening instruction 
in line negative making, screen negative 
making, three-colour work, orthochro- 
matic and technical work and half-tone 
blocks. Of course, he will not be 
able to do as much as heretofore in 
personal teaching now that the supreme 
supervision of a large establishment will 
devolve upon him. He will, however, 
have not only Mr. Smith's help, but that 
of another expert assistant whose appoint- 
ment is a new feature of the school life. 
The school has accommodation now for 
quite 50 per cent. more students than the 
old premises were equal to. We wish 
the New Principal of the New School a 
career of usefulness which shall worthily 
follow and even surpass that of the 
Newton régime, 
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/ Three Inks or Twelve. 


Messrs. John Kidd & Company's Rejotnder. 


UR booklet, ''Three Colour Inks 
and their Selection,” has aroused 
considerable comment, particu- 

larly in the columns of the ‘‘Process 
Monthly." Most of this comment has 
been of the friendliest character, and we 
have been gratified with the acknowledg- 
ment of your contributors that we be- 
nighted inkmakers did secem to under- 
stand something of the theory underlying 
the three-colour process. 

Now, in the first place, it is necessary 
for us to say that we are onlv responsible 
for the booklet and the advertisement, 
and that some of the criticism, though 
directed to us, does not really applv, as it 
is drawn by the comments of some of 
your contributors with which we ourselves 
in some cases should not agree. It 
must be understood that neither our book- 
let nor our advertisement were addressed 
primarily to photo-engravers, but to 
printers, and as to the advertisement, we 
mav as well frankly admit at the outset 
that it was a mistake to have allowed 
this to be inserted in a paper appealing 
mainly to photo-engravers. For we en- 
tirely agree with Messrs. Hislop, Dent, 
Biermann and others, with regard to the 
propriety of the process engraver using a 
standard set of inks and not ‘‘faking,’’ as 
was made abundantly clear in our book- 
let. But we did not imagine we missed 
any ''glorious opportunity,” as Mr. Bier- 
mann says, because we did not exhibit à 
theoretical set of inks or even indicate 
which of the four sets shewn in our 
booklet we considered the best. Each 
one of the sets is regularly used by 
printers and is therefore presumably the 
choice of some photo-engraver, since the 
printer is almost bound to follow the 


"progressives'' given him by the block- 
maker. And, therefore, whether the com- 
binations shown be good or bad, we are 
not responsible for them. We must re- 
peat that we are in business to satisfy our 
customers, and to supply them with what 
they want rather than to force upon them 
what they ought to have. We desired to 
show, however, that we fullv realised the 
ultimate necessity for one standard set of 
inks and our discussion of the pro- 
cess in the booklet was intended to prove 
that the conditions demanded by theory 
could not as yet be complied with. Mr. 
Biermann mentions the Wratten Ink 
Tester. Well, it was actually with this in 
our hands that we wrote, ''We un- 
hesitatingly assert that it is not vet pos- 
sible to match these colours, cither in 
hue or in luminosity with printing inks.’” 

In this connection it is not, perhaps, 
out of place to take the printing inks re- 
commended by Mr. Biermann's firm, 
examples of which are shown in the Cox 
Illustrating Company’s leaflet, “A Note 
on the Standardization of three colour 
inks," and to say, with all due respect, 
that we do not think these colours ap- 
proach any nearer the complementaries 
of the Ink Tester than the first three in 
our booklet. Moreover, we should like 
to state that we have made and supplied 
to customers’ orders inks to match the 
colours of the complementaries of the 
Wratten Ink Tester, but though in our 
opinion they were at least as good as, if 
not superior in hue, to those recommended 
by Messrs. Cox, we did not care to put 
them on the market and push them, be- 
cause they were certainly not permanent 
enough in our opinion to justify the re- 
putation we have, and rather pride our- 
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selves upon, for giving the printer some- 
thing that he can use with confidence in 
his everyday work. The most perfect 
inks, if fugitive, would be unsuitable for 
anything but bookwork; they cannot be 
used for picture postcards or placards, 
that is, they are impossible for a large 
proportion, if not the bulk, of three 
colour work. The test made by one large 
consumer of three colour inks is to print 
a placard with them and expose it for 
twelve months. If at the end of that time 
there is any serious fading, no further 
contract is placed for those inks. It 
would be uscless to say that they ap- 
proach theoretical requirements. Like 
many others, this customer’s first need is 
reasonable permanency. 

As the leaflet above referred to 
traverses some of the statements made in 
our booklet, perhaps we mav be allowed 
to deal with it briefly, for though it is 
outside the discussion in vour columns, it 
possibly arises from it. We stated in our 
booklet that ‘‘those responsible for mak- 
ing the colour records are not always 
agreed as to what are the correct regions 
of the spectrum to constitute the respec- 
tive records,” and in reply to this Messrs. 
Cox say, ''this is quite a misconception, 
as the regions to be recorded are definitely 
indicated by the three spectrum primaries, 
that is to say, the three definite colours ol 
the spectrum that cannot be made by anv 
admixture of other colours." Such 
colours, however, may be extremely nar- 
row bands; colour filters transmitting 
only these regions of the spectrum would 
be entirely unsuitable for three colour 


work, and complementaries to them 
would be the palest of pale tints! 
Now to justify our statement that 


authorities are not always agreed as to 
what these regions should be, we need 
only mention the fact that Ives, who is 
said to have been the first to make a three 
colour block, says that one sort of filter 
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should be used, Newton and Bull an en- 
tirely different sort, while Miethe, Kónig, 
Lumiére, Farmer, Klein and others, have 
recommended filters intermediate or vary- 
ing in some way from either of the first 
named. Itis true that on enquiry (an en- 
quiry that wc scarcely deemed within the 
province of the printing ink maker), we 
are told that it is supposed that a majority 
of engravers now use Wratten’s filters, 
and we find on referring to their price 
list that they are based on thc recom- 
mendations of Newton and Bull. 

But the amusing thing is that it is de- 
finitely stated in Wratten’s catalogue, 
page 23, ‘‘the Wratten Tricolour Filters 
represent a compromise reached after 
careful study of both the practical and 
theoretical difficulties." Now, Mr. Bier- 
mann, are the authorities so absolutely in 
agreement? and do we really deserve to 
be told that “ʻa little learning is 
dangerous?” 

Certainly we are in entire agreement as 
to the desirability of a standard set of 
three colour inks, and we also agree that 
a standard set matching the colours of 
the Wratten Ink Tester would ‘probably 
conform to the present requirements of 
all those who have a thorough under- 
standing of the theory of the three colour 
process, but we do not believe they would 
please everybody, not even a majority ot 
the engravers, much less a majority of the 
printers who are now the principal 
customers for three colour inks, and who 
must be considered by the ink-maker. Of 
course, if all the engravers make up their 
minds to use these colours and no others, 
then the printer is bound to follow suit 
and demand them also. But, as we have 
stated, it is not yet possible to make 
these inks satisfactorily, because we, no 
more than any other inkmaker, can pro- 
cure the raw materials to enable us to 
make inks of the requisite shade, that are 
even tolerably permanent. In spite of 
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Mr. Biermann’s sneer about the labora- 
tory, ink problems of this kind must be 
worked out in the laboratory first, and 
we can assure him that we are, and have 
been for a very long time, at work on the 
problem of better three colour inks. As 
soon as we have inks to show that are 
sufficiently good for practical purposes of 
the theoretical shades, we shall not hesi- 
tate to bring them to the notice of en- 
gravers, though we confess we had 
hitherto but small hope of seeing the en- 
gravers tumble over one another to adopt 
them. Meantime, we must reiterate that 
we are in business to supply our 
customers’ wants, that we will supply 
inks of any shade as good as they can be 
made, but we are not going to press upon 
any user, inks that we suspect mav dis- 
appoint him. The very reason that we 
did not put forward one of the sets shown 
in our booklet as a standard set, is be- 
cause our knowledge of the process 
teaches us that they are none of them 
theoretically correct, though, as we have 
said, none of them are of our invention, 
but each of them is regularly made for 
large printers and even engravers from 
their own specifications. 

Perhaps Mr. Biermann is right in con- 
ceiving it to be the duty of the inkmaker 
to give a lead to the photo-engraver in 
this matter, but it must not be forgotten 
that the. ink comes in at the tail end of 
the process, and the inkmaker would pro- 
bably have been told that he knew nothing 
about it, as has been implied about our- 
selves in the present discussion. Only 
an inkmaker can have the slightest con- 
ception of the worry the manufacture of 
three colour ink entails, when he tries 
to satisfy his friends the engravers and 
printers. We will just relate one little 
incident to illustrate this. A very large 
firm had some three colour blocks made 
of their productions, and they asked us to 
make inks of particular shades with which 


to print them. We made the ink, fortu- 
nately in large bulk. The customer was 
quite satisfied with the proofs, and then 
ordered some more ink to print the 
edition. To our astonishment we re- 
ceived a complaint that the second de. 
livery of ink was not true to shade. As 
it was the same ink we knew this com- 
plaint was. unjustificd, so we asked on 
what ground it was made. We were 
then shown two proofs, one made with 
the first sample of ink, the other with the 
second. There was obviously a differ- 
ence, and what do you think we found to 
be the cause? Why, the fact that in 
proving with the first sample the printer 
had used a roller when putting on the 
blue ink that had previously been used for 
black, and as this degraded colour pleased 
the customer better than the colour he 
had originally ordered, wc were in- 
structed to match this, after we had with 
difficulty exonerated ourselves from the 
charge of supplying a different shade. 

It is little incidents like these that make 
us despair of any standard being adopted 
for three colour printing. Nevertheless, 
the attitude displayed by the enlightened 
engravers who have taken part in this dis- 
cussion, cncourages us to go on in the 
hope that we may have something to offer 
in the near future which we can put for- 
ward as a standard approaching theoreti- 
cal requirements with some degree of con- 
fidence that these engravers at least will 
adopt them. We should then be repaid 
in satisfaction, if not in cash, and feel 
that the time and money that we shall 
have expended on the matter will not have 
been in vain. 


HOW TO LIVE. 
Worry less and work more, 
Ride less and walk more, 
Frown less and laugh more, 
Drink less and breathe more, 
Eat less and chew more, 
Preach less and practice more. 
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Mr. James Garratt. 


NE by one the pioneers of process 
are passing away, having seen 
their efforts reach a given amount 

of success, not always success that has 
brought them pecuniary profit, for it is 
not often the lot of pioneers to reap the 


fruit of their labours, yet they have the 
great satisfaction of seeing the world made 
better as the result of their endeavour 
It is with regret that we have to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. James Garratt, 
one of the founders of the firm now 


MPROVING Mattrers.—It is not always that 
we find the printer in sympathy with the 
artistic ideas of the draughtsman, and this 

was amply illustrated recently in this country. 
A smart artist had made a drawing upon the 
litho. stone, and he surrounded his work with 
several wavy, ragged-looking sketchy borders. 
He was delighted with the result. Straight lines 
jarred on his feelings; he loved the free, bold, 
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known as Garratt and Atkinson, of Eal- 
ing. Severing his connection with that 
firm some nine vears ago, he prepared 
for more extensive operations, but circum- 
stances did not allow of the arrangements 
being carried to a successful issue. 
Later he founded the Garratt Svndicate 
at Walford, and it was while pushing his 
fortune in this direction that the heaviest 
blow fell upon him, viz., the partial loss 
of his eyesight. He made a brave struggle 
against the affliction for some time, but 
eventually found he was compelled to re- 
linquish business entirely, and to depend 
upon a willing hand to guide him 
wherever he wished to go. 

The portrait we give of him was taken 
at the time he was best known in process 
circles, and will be readily recognised bv 
his old associates. 

The fathers depart, but the children 
carry on the work begun, so it is here 
his children are devoting themselves to 
the furtherance of process, and we wish 
them every success in their work, and 
hope they may reap some of the results 
of their father's sowing. 

Our deepest sympathies go out to his 
widow and children, as will, we are sure, 
those of his numerous friends in the 
trade, for no one who had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance could bring them- 
selves to believe that his work would be 
completed at the early age of 47 years, 
yet such is the case. 


artistic touch, and was satisfied with his result 
as he passed it over to the printer. When 
the latter commenced operations. however, 
he thought that the artist had been either 
troubled with a shaky hand or that his ink had 
run very unevenly, so he got the straight-edge 
on the job and spent a few hours squaring them 
up and trimming the edges. He is now looking 
for another job. 
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The American Photo-Engravers 


Convention, 1912, Boston, U.S.A. 


We made arrangements for a full re- 
port of this Convention to be supplied 
for our readers, but as it has not come to 
hand we take the liberty of quoting the 


following taken in full from the 
American Printer. 
HREE hundred and twenty-two 


photo-engravers, supply men and 
the ladies accompanving them, 
attended the sixteenth annual convention 
of the International Photo-Engravers’ 
Association at Boston, June 10-13 inclu- 
sive, making it the largest gathering of 
representatives of the photo-engraving 
industry ever held. The important ac- 
complishments of the convention were the 
passage of a new constitution giving an 
increased revenue for the prosecution of 
the work along the progressive lines of 
the previous year, the recommendation of 
a standard price to be charged for photo- 
engraving in all sections of the countrv, 
and the authorization of the executive 
committee to obtain from at least twenty 
per cent. of the plants operating cost 
svstems definite figures in regard to cost 
of production. ŒE. W. Houser was re- 
elected president and it was a condition 
of his acceptance of the office that 
authority be given the incoming adminis- 
tration to employ a high-grade manager 
to conduct the future work of the organi- 
zation and that the association provide 
the necessary funds. Louis Flader, the 
present editor of the ''Bulletin," pub- 
lished by the association, was appointed 
to the office, his title to be that of com- 
missioner. 
S. E. Blanchard, president of the 
Boston Association of Photo-Engravers, 


opened the first session, and addresses of 
of welcome were made by Robert Luce, 
Licutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, 
Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor of 
Boston, J. Randolph Coolidge, junr., first 
Vice-President Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Capt. J. Stearns Cushing, 
President of the United Typotheta of 
America, President Houser responded in 
behalf of the I. A.D.I:., and Ex-President 
Stiles of Washington on behalf of the 
delegates and visitors. 

Then followed the annual reports of the 
officers. Mr. Houser's address dealt 
with ''Cost Accounting," ''Standardiza- 
tion," “Labor,” *''Prices," “Ethics,” 
"Organization," etc. It was an inter- 
esting report and gave evidence that a 
vast amount of work for the Association 
was accomplished by the officers during 
the vear. The membership increased 
from seventy-six the vear previous to onc 
hundred and seventy-seven in attendance 
at the present convention. The revenue 
increased from sixteen. hundred dollars 
per annum to thirteen thousand dollars, 
of which five thousand dollars remained 
in the treasurv. 

The reading of papers began at the 
afternoon session on Monday.  ''Stand- 
ardization as a Means to Efficiency,” 
which paper we print in full on page 212 
of the present number, was the subject 
of R. B. Teachenor, of Kansas City, Mo., 
who urged an application of the golden 
rule as the best means of obtaining a 
higher standard in the business. He de- 
clared scientific. management to be a 
failure without the loyalty and good will 
of the emplovecs. 

"Material. and Equipment" was dis- 
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cussed by J. M. Keenan, of Philadelphia, 
who reviewed the change from the old 
methods to the new and called attention 
to the superiority of certain appliances 
and attachments and methods over ones 
in common use. 

‘Competition as We Know It” was the 
subject of the paper read by F. E. 
Andrews, of Portland, Ore. Mr. 
Andrews declared that quality, service 
and results were paramount interests to 
the organization rather than the con- 
sideration of fixing prices. 

‘Competition as It Should Be” would 
not show a difference of one hundred per 
cent. in costs of operation was brought 
out bv James L. Megrue, who urged 
more effort towards organization, instal- 
lation of cost systems and a code of moral 
business principles as the means of ac- 
complishing the end. 

“Trade Abuses and Their Remedies"' 
was considered by A. T. Mears, of St. 
Paul, Minn. He called for more of the 
"get together" spirit among the en- 
gravers, and laid special emphasis on thc 
sketch abuse. Many illustrations of im- 
positions on the engraving interests were 
given. 

'"Effciency the Road to Profits" was 
the subject of H. B. Blatchlv, of San 
Francisco. ‘Thorough knowledge of the 
business by the salesman was em- 
phasized by Mr. Blatchly. 


The closing address was made by 
Adolph Jahn, of Chicago, who presented 
the many phases of co-operation as it 
affects the photo-engravers’ interests and 
urged an adoption of them. 


The evening session on Monday began 
with a consideration of the subject of 
"What You Should Know and How to 
Find It." Edward Epstean, of New 
York, gave an address in which he 
Strongly recommended the Denham 
System. J. H. Weeks, of Philadelphia, 
followed with the statement that years 
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ago he put in a system of his own, and 
has found that it supplics his needs. He 
recommended that other photo-engravers 
do the same. Mr. Epstean opposed this 
view, saying that he had made the mis- 
take for years of attempting to operate 
under a system of his own which he now 
knew to have been inadequate. 

“The Cost System in the Small Plant” 
was the topic of an address by F. W. 
Gage, of Battle Creek, Mich. In Mr. 
Gage's opinion no plant is too small for 
the profitable installation of a cost sys- 


tem. He regards it as one of the best 
investments any photo-engraver could 
make. 


, 


"Better Prices" was the topic of an 
able paper by B. F. Corday, of Cleveland. 
Mr. Corday’s firm is one which is known 
not onlv for the production of high-grade 
work, but for the ability of himself and 
his associates to get the proper price for 
it, and his remarks therefore carried 
weight. 

The evening session ended with a talk 
on ''Cost Relations” by George H. Bene- 
dict. Mr. Benedict made a point that 
received quick recognition when he ex- 
hibited a half-tone plate secured to the 
wooden block by one corner only. Push- 
ing aside the plate, a fifty-cent. piece 
inserted in a circle routed out underneath 
it was disclosed. As he held the block 
up it was unnecessary for Mr. Benedict 
to say to the photo-engravers that every 
time they sold a minimum engraving at 
the usual price a half dollar was con- 
cealed beneath the plate, the only differ- 
ence between the one sold and the one 
he held in his hand being the fact that 
by slipping back his plate the fiftv cent. 
piece could be extracted. 

The first address Tuesday morning was 
"Getting Together for Mutual Benefit,” 
by H. A. Gatchel, of Philadelphia. He 
dwelt upon the good that has come to the 
trade through co-operation among em- 
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ployers, and recommended that the same 
principle be applied to the relations 
between employers and their employees. 
A better understanding on the part of the 
workmen of the difhculties of business 
management could be effected by a closer 
association of the two departments. 

"Government Statistics an Aid,” by H. 
C. C. Stiles, of Washington, D.C., was 
the next address. He gave an interest- 
ing review of the figures collected by the 
government in relation to the business 
side of the photo-engraving. 


John A. Anderson, secretary of the 
New York Photo-Engravers' League, 


gave an account of the work done by 
the organization for photo-engraving in 
New York. An idea that met with the 
favour of the Convention was embodied 
in the statement that the members of the 
league put it upon the weekly pay-roll, 
considering it to be of as much dircet 
service as any department of the busi- 
ness. 

“The Way Out” was responded to by 
William H. Sayward. — His solution of 
the labour problem is a union embracing 
both employee and employer, or as he 
put it, both the manual workman and 
the directing workmen. The radical de- 
parture in the plan outlined, which has 
been in practice for a number of years, 
is that the workmen themselves fix their 
scale of wages, their sense of responsi- 
bility being a suflicient brake upon a pos- 
sibility of their making the rate too high. 

E. D. Moeng, of Chicago, made an 
earnest appeal under the topic of 
'"Honesty in Business." Mr. Moeng's 
high standing in the business world made 
his address of particular interest and his 
arguments for strict probity in business 
dealings received. well-merited applausc. 

The first paper Wednesday morning 
was on ''The Rights of Employer and 
Emplovee,"' by A. J. Powers, New York. 
Mr. Powers is, in addition to being the 


head of the engraving company bearing 
his name, a practicing counsellor-at-law. 
His paper, which because of his absence 
on account of illness in his family was 
read by John A. Anderson, was a mas- 
terly exposition of his subject. 

The next address was on “The Ap- 
prentice Question," by W. H. Wrigley, 
Atlanta. Mr. Wrigley stated that in 
recent years only about twenty-five per 
cent. of the workmen added to the 
various forces of the shops in his dis- 
trict have come through the limited 
number of apprentices permitted by the 
union. The addition of the remaining 
75 per cent. he attributed to the open 
shop engraving houses. 

“A Square Deal for All," bv S. E. 
Blanchard, of Boston, was the next ad- 
dress. Mr. Blanchard's paper dealt 
with the photo-engraver's relations with 
his customers, his competitors and his 
emplovees. He pointed out the way to a 
square deal for all. 

The next address, entitled ‘‘Legal 
Technicalities and Pitfalls,” was deliv- 
ered bv Joseph Meadon, of Detroit. Mr. 
Meadon will be remembered as the former 
editor of ‘‘The Graphic Arts and Crafts 
Year Book." He related an interesting 
experience in collecting a bill for photo- 
engraving through a suit in a federal 
court from a customer who attempted to 
get the work without paying for it. 

Gustav Zeese, of New York, spoke on 
'*Colour Specialization.” He stated that 
there are no secrets in colour plate 
making. It is a matter merely of the 
organization of a force of the most skill- 
ful workmen, the use of the best materials 
and carcful attention to details of produc- 
tion. He said also that workmen should 
be obliged to submit their eyes to tests 
for colour blindness, as authoritative ex- 
periments have shown that because of the 
use of alcohol and tobacco eight per cent. 
of the men have defective eyesight. In 
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dealing with business conditions he re- 
marked that photo-engravers should 
establish fewer branch offices and do 
more to cultivate the field immediately at 
hand. 

The next address was on ‘‘Photo-En- 
graving from a Business Point of View,” 
by C. C. Cargill, Grand Rapids. Mr. 
Cargill dealt with the fundamentals in 
management that apply not only to 
photo-engraving, but to all businesses. 
He said that thc young man starting out 
for himself could make no wiser move 
than first to associate himself, if possible, 
with a man who has already made a busi- 
ness success. 

Mr. Cargill was followed by E. J. 
Ransom, of Winnipeg, whose subject 
was ''The Golden Rule." He said he 
felt that in thc principle of doing unto 
others as one would be done by lay the 
solution of the problem of making the in- 
ternational association a success. He re- 
gretted the programme committce had 
not caused every delegate to give serious 
consideration to the topic by asking him 
to come with a prepared address upon it. 

Louis Flader, of Chicago, spoke on 
‘‘Organization.’’ He called attention to 
the fact that there are 581 commercial 
and private photo-engraving establish- 
ments in the United States and Canada, 
and to their helplessness individually, as 
compared with what would be their 
strength if formed into a strongly organ- 
ized association. Action along lines of 
organization, he said, is an indication of 
sanity, for it has been demonstrated in 
the conduct of insane asylums that crazy 
persons never act in concert; when two 
such are found to be plotting together it is 
taken as an indication that they are on the 
road to recovery. He made a strong plea 
for organization among photo-engravers. 

"New Illustrating Processes and their 
Effects upon the Photo-Engraving In- 
dustry; by Charles S. Stinson, of Phila- 
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delphia, was the next address. Mr. 
Stinson gave a record of recent achieve- 
ments in the progress of the art and an 
optimistic prophecy of what may be ex- 
pected in the near future. 

S. C. Buckbee, of Minneapolis, John 
Baird, of Kansas City, Mo., and Paul 
Hammersmith, of Milwaukee, spoke on 
“The Necessity and Advantages of 
Standard Selling Prices." Mr, Buckbee 
emphasized the necessity of installing a 
cost system to provide a basis upon which 
to compute selling prices. Mr. Baird said 
he finds difficulty in. understanding how 
some photo-engravers can advocate the 
advantagcs of the cost system and then 
quote prices such as he has to meet in 
competition. Mr. Hammersmith. felt 
that the Benedict plan of charging a 
square inch price plus a minimum amount 
for first cost offers the best solution of 
the selling problem. 

The entertainment provided was lavish. 
It began with a reception and lunchcon 
at the Boston Art Club tendered to the 
ladies on Monday afternoon and person- 
ally conducted sight-seeing parties to 
points of interest on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday mornings. ‘Tuesday afternoon 
there was a steamboat ride and shore 
dinner at the Hotel Pemberton, at Hull, 
in which both ladies and gentlemen par- 
ticipated, followed by a ride around the 
harbour and return to Boston early in the 
evening. 

Wednesday afternoon an automobile 
ride through Boston and the suburbs, 
with a stop at the Brae Burn Country 
Club for tea for the ladies, and a re- 
ception and banquet in which all partici- 
pated at the Hotel Vendome in the even- 
ing, were provided. L. B. Folsom was 
toastmaster at the banquet. Fred W. 
Gage, of Battle Creek, gave the toast, 
“The Ladies," which was responded to 
by Mrs. Wright on behalf of the ladies 
of Boston, and Mrs. Miller on behalf of 
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the visitors. Ward M. Tenny, of Boston, 
the first president of the association, in 
his response to a toast read some remarks 
by Mr. Dooley on photo-engravers in 
general, and at conventions in particular, 
which those who heard it suspected was 
from the pen of Max Levy, of Phila- 
delphia, who was «prevented bv illness 
from being present. Short talks were 
made by President Houser, Secretary 
Epstean and Messrs. Blatchly, of San 
Francisco; Andrews, of Portland, Ore. ; 
Brigden, of Toronto, and Ransom of 
Winnipeg. 

The convention was scheduled to close 
with the banquet Wednesday evening, 
but so great was the interest shown in 
the discussion of the price question that 
an additional session was held Thurs- 
day morning, 71 members staying over 
to take part in it. The result was the 
passage of the following resolution : 

'"Inasmuch as cost records prove con- 
clusively that the prevailing selling prices 
on our product are materially below the 


manufacturing cost, this Convention 
hereby makes the following recommenda- 
tion to all the members of the Interna- 
tional Association and photo-engravers 
generally throughout the United States 
and Canada with regard to black work : 

“That the minimum square finish copper 
half-tone should not be sold for less tha: 
$2.50; that the minimum zinc etching 
should not be sold for less than $1.25; 
that the minimum coarse screen zinc 
news half-tone should not be sold for less 
than $1.50. 

“Further, that for colour work the mini- 
mum charges should be as follows : 

"Minimum two-colour square, $16.50; 
minimum two-colour vignette, time work 
for vignetting, etc., extra; minimum 
charge, $20; minimum  threc-colour 
square, $30; minimum three-colour time 
work for vignetting, etc., extra; mini- 
mum charge, $35. Minimum four- 
colour square, $35; minimum four-colour 
vignetting, time work for vignetting, 
etc., extra; minimum charge, $40.” 


Standardisation as a means 


to Efficiency. 


By R. B. Teachenor, Kansas City, Mo. 


TANDARDIZATION as a means to 
efficiency is the acceptance classi- 
fication and application of accu- 

mulated engraving knowledge from the 

composite experience of the best au- 
thorities and minds—especially in those 
matters that have been ofħcially certified 
and to render this concrete knowledge of 
practical use by the adoption of an ac- 
knowledged standard in system, equip- 
ment, shop methods, quality of product, 
trade customs, terms, costs, ethics, and 
rules for the conduct of business and 
manufacture. In this paper we can only 
deal with those of the greater importance. 


SHOP METHODS. 

Shop practice and routine of handling 
work should be of such nature as to pro- 
duce human efficiency through the happy 
and cheerful co-operation of emplovees 
feeling lightly the restraint of regulations, 
and saturated with the one big Golden 
Rule. 

Scientific management is a failure when 
it does not obtain the employees' loyalty, 
enthusiasm, good-will and pride which 
creates a proper esprit de corps. There 
must be harmony of action and thought 
throughout the whole business organiza- 
tion to lead everyone to work for the com- 
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mon purpose of making the business suc- 
cessful. 

The most important application of the 
principle of standardization must be in 
connection with the operation of the en- 
graving plant, and take the form of a 
fixed svstem of economical handling of the 
work and methods, which necessarily vary 
in different shops according to local con- 
ditions and size of plant. 

Of vast importance is the lavout of thc 
plant (the floor plan) the location of the 
departments in juxta-position with one 
another, for orderlv progression and ease 
and facility of passing the work quickly 
from one to the other in the chain of 
processes of manufacture. In these fea- 
tures some plants have great economical 
advantage over others, even when equip- 
ment and appliances are equal, and of the 
most approved tvpe. 

In a small plant, standardization may 
find its first application in the require- 
ment that all line work be etched to even 
depth and of a uniform cleanness of line; 
that all half-tone work be first flat etched, 
either by machine or hand, to a uniform 
depth, and then brought to a uniform 
standard of quality bv two or more stag- 
ings and re-etchings, and finally finished 
to the customer's requirements. 

In larger plants handling newspaper 
work the efficiency may be attained by 
setting a standard of sizes for single, 
double and three column plates. — Some 
plants have found it desirable to make 
single column Blocks based upon two 
inches. width, double column four inches 
and three column 61 inches printing sur- 
face, also bv adopting certain. sizes. for 
oval cutting, such as 2 by 21, 3 bv 4, 
4 by 5, etc., there is much time and con- 
fusion saved. 

Standardization can also be applied in 
the handling of chemicals, by requiring 
that baths, collodions and solutions. be 
prepared by one man, and of uniform 
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quality, for the use of all operators, and 
by requiring that all line and half-tone 
negatives be of one density and of unvary- 
ing printing quality, thus obviating waste 
of time in printing by masking and 
jockeying of certain weak negatives in 
cach flat printed. The establishment of 
an approximate standard strength of 
negatives, so that all half-tones shall be 
of uniform colour is verv desirable in pro- 
ducing highest results, although by main- 
taining such system there may be, at 
times, a slight loss in economy. 

Further standardization mav be effected 
bv training and weeding out the working 
force until all individuals are capable of 
working uniformly in team, not neces- 
sarily at the top rate of speed, but at a 
steady pace not bevond the capacity of 
any to maintain, although above the slow 
rate which even good men are liable to 
drop into when not stimulated bv the 
necessity of keeping the work moving in 
chain. Just as the efficiency of a fleet is 
determined bv the speed of the slowest 
battleship, so the slowest worker sets the 
pace for the team. The larger the plant 
the greater the necessitv, also the oppor- 
tunity, to standardize the quality and 
movement of work going through the 
house. 

In no other field of photo-mechanical 
work has standardization gone so far as 
in colour plate making. Expert know- 
ledge in that line and the installation of 
apparatus of precision to guide operators 
in the choice and use of colour filters and 
proving inks, has placed that branch of 
engraving far in advance of black and 
white work, so far as the ability to pre- 
determine results is concerned. 

The standardization of tri-colour inks is 
highly important, as the product of ink 
makers differs so widely that, from this 
cause alone, the printers’ proofs are some- 
times totally different to those supplied 
bv the plate makers. The plates made 
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by one firm, proved with a certain firm's 
tri-colour inks, cannot possibly be run with 
plates made by another firm whose plates 
have been made for an entirely different 
set of inks. 


Another way in which we can help our- 
selves is by requiring a little standardiza- 
tion in an allied trade, and by asking 
photographeis to furnish high-grade 
prints of uniform colour, on the kinds of 
photographic papers best adapted for re- 
production, instead of using scraps and 
odds-and-ends when it is a question of 
making a print for use by the photo-cn- 
graver. Uniform pressure exercised all 
along the line simultaneously by the 
photo-engraving trade would soon work 
wonders in this direction. 


In the art department, much may be 
accomplished by making drawings for re- 
production at uniform reductions, and by 
requiring the use of certain carefully se- 
lected shading mediums for most of the 
Stationery designs requiring machine tint- 
ing. Ninety per cent. of the building 
drawings and headings made in litho- 
graphic shaded stvle can be brought under 
uniform rules as to size of drawing and 
selection of machine tints to the improve- 
ment of the product in quality and time 
efficiency. 

Care must be taken not to push the idea 
of standardization too far; especially in 
the art departments, or there will be dan- 
ger of producing conventions which may 
prove as deadening and destructive to 
photo-engraving as the old time standard 
of steel engraving. 


There is already too much unimagina- 
tive monotony in the output of our art de- 
partments, and too much satisfaction with 
a tolerable quality in our mechanical de- 
partments. We can standardize the mix- 
ing of our chemicals, our methods and 
team work of our departments safely, 
only if we hold up constantly a high 


ideal of execution just a little above the 
ordinarily possible. 


PROCESSES AND WAGES. 


It is unnecessary to refer to the stan- 
dardization of processes, as it is safe to 
sav that technically photo-engravings are 
produced all over the country by the most 
approved formulas, and by methods that 
are practically the same, with the excep- 
tion of the technique of the men behind 
the guns. No two working organiza- 
tions are alike, and the personalitv of the 
men employed makes an impress on thc 
production of the house equal to that 
shewn in the difference between the hand 
writing of one man and another. 


TRADE TERMS. 

It is hard for us to realize that, although 
many of us have been in the engraving 
business most of our lives, photo-engrav- 
ing as an allied industry is scarcely thirty 
years old, many of the men engaged in it 
to-day being its pioneers. 

It is yet in a formative state. 

It was not until last November that a 
committee appointed at a conference of 
Central and Western engravers, at Chi- 
cago, completed an authorative list of 
trade terms (for which see p. 42 in No. 
218), giving to the various products 
and processes standard uniform names, 
with the recommendation that they be 
adopted and published by photo-engravers 
in the United States and Canada. Bv 
making these definitions generally known 
to our customers, misunderstandings and 
delavs will be avoided, as well as facili- 
tating the execution of order and elimina- 
ting errors and losses. All of which is 
added eftictency. 


SELLING CODE AND BUSINESS 
CUSTOMS. 

Standard regulations regarding terms 
of sale, payments, date of making drafts 
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on overdue accounts, allowance of claims 
only made on receipt of goods, deposits on 
goods from customers not commercially 
rated, shipments by mail or express, no 
cash discounts from statements, and other 
like matters, should be adopted by all 
engraving concerns and plainly printed on 
contracts and invoices. 

At a Central and Western Engravers’ 
Congress the following form was given 
out, with the suggestion that it be gener- 
ally printed and used as envelope slips to 
accompany invoices. 

'" DRAWINGS AND ENGRAVINGS ARE NOT 
MERCHANDISE. 

“From the first stroke of the pencil bv 
the artist until the finished engraving 1s 
delivered, LABOUR is the prime factor. 

‘‘Prompt payment of wages is required 
by law, and the law’s demands must be 
met and the workmen paid every week. 

“The cost of materials is a small fac- 
tor in the production of drawings and 
engravings, and yet no piece of material 
can be returned to stock and sold to an- 
other customer, any more than can the 
labour expended be returned and sold. 

“When the proprietor of an engraving 
establishment is given a piece of work to 
do, he is in the position of a foreman, 
except that he is required to furnish the 
funds until the work is finished and paid 
for. 

“Our Terms : In accepting the accounts 
of companies, firms or individuals satis- 
factorilv rated by the mercantile agen- 
cies, we expect payment during the month 
following delivery, without discount." 


FACTS FOR BASIS OF ESTIMATING 
AND COSTS APPLYING TO PRICES. 

Until recently owing to the complexi- 
ties of processes and the constantly 
changing conditions during the process 
of perfecting methods, the business of 
photo-engraving lacked stability, as no 
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exact basis of cost finding had been 
adopted. The necessary development of 
technical and artistic quality on the part 
of proprietors left little or no time for 
the exercise of their business qualifica- 
tions. The stress of doing business on a 
rough financial sea and against the stiff 
wind of ignorant competition, stimulated 
a group of leaders to discover the facts 
of cost, and to endeavour to do away with 
the guess work so extensively prevalent. 

During the past six years, the cost of 
operating expense in America has in- 
creased r3 per cent., while the high cost 
of living justly advanced wages over 50 
per. cent. Here was a crisis, in the shape 
of a condition which loomed up to be 
met, as few concerns had the courage to 
do other than continue to sell their pro- 
duct at the same old price per square inch. 

The Central and Western Engravers’ 
Conference again came to the rescue. Its 
splendid Cost Committee turned over to 
our Association a valuable Cost System, 
that can be adopted by the smaller plants, 
and the larger plants can install the Den- 
ham svstem, and so knowing the costs, 
can go into the markets and take only 
that work that shows them a profit. 

From investigations and figures, made 
under the leadership of Mr. Benedict, the 
following summary of standard costs and 
customs on twenty-one items entering into 
the daily operation of our business have 
been adopted :— 

1. In estimating the size of half-tones, 
add one-fourth inch to the length and 
width for bevel. 

2. On long, narrow plates, estimate 
the width as one-fourth the length. 

3. For re-touching or grouping photo- 
graphs estimate the cost at least double 
the labour expense. 

4. The cost of all kinds of work per- 
formed in the mechanical and engraving 
departments is three times the labour 
cost. 
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3. It costs as much to produce un- 
mounted plates as mounted plates. 

6. The cost of square finished half- 
tones from photographs or wash drawings 
is $2 per plate, plus 7 cents per square 
inch for each square inch above 10 square 
inches. Minimum size plate to contain 10 
square inches or less. 

7. The cost of vignetted half-tones is 
50 per cent. extra. 

8. The cost of half-tones finer than 
150-line screen is 25 per cent. extra. 

Oo. The cost of extra negatives for half- 
tone groups is one-half the cost of the 
finished plate size of each negative. 


10. The cost of duographs from black 
and white copy is double the cost of or- 
dinary half-tones for each individual plate. 


11. The cost of anchoring half-tones 
on blocks is 15 cents per anchor. 

12. The cost of line etchings on cop- 
per is double the cost of ordinary half- 
tones. 

13. The cost of zinc etchings from 
black and white line drawings or prints 
is $1.20, plus 33 cents per square inch 
for each square inch above ro square in- 
ches, minimum size plate to contain 10 
square inches or less. 

14. The cost of zinc etchings of re- 
productions from lithographs or steel plate 
copy, script, penmanship or shorthand, is 
50 per cent. extra. 

15. The cost of etchings of solid tint 
plates to register is 50 per cent. extra. 

16. The cost of etchings of laid tint 
plates to register 1s double the cost of or- 
dinary zinc etchings. 

17. The cost of reverse (white letter- 
ing) etchings is 50 per cent. extra when 
made from ordinary copy. 


18. The cost of solid metal bases, 6 
cents per square inch, minimum cost 25 
cents. 


I9. The cost of mortising on wood is 


10 cents each for outside mortises; 15 
cents each for inside mortises. 

20. The cost of mortises on metal 1s 
20 cents each for outside mortises; 25 
cents each for inside mortises. 

21. The cost of newspaper half-tones, 
85 line screen or coarser, etched on zinc, 
is 25 per cent. less than the cost of copper 
half-tones. | 

The above items all represent the 
COST of production, including all over- 
head expense. To make a profit, you 
must sell your products at a price above 
the figures herein quoted. 

It was resolved by the Conference that 
no sketches should be submitted on a com- 
petitive basis unless paid for by the cus- 
tomer. 

It is worthy of special emphasis to 
state that fundametal costs are very 
nearly the same everywhere. No particu- 
lar locality has advantage over another 
that is not offset by environments. 
ETHICS. 

We can standardize our ethics by estab- 
lishing in our own minds a few definitions 
of what is fair and honest in the wav of 
representation to customers, by our ad- 
vertising and our salesmen, and in mat- 
ters of our attitude towards competitors. 
This is quite as important as a stan- 
dardization of trade terms, processes or 
equipment. 

We are engaged in an industry that 
requires especially high training, rare in- 
telligence and all-round ability. We are 
entitled to respect and recognition ac- 
cordingly. We can bring this about bv 
setting for ourselves a high standard of 
ethics. 

In conclusion, let us keep constantly im 
mind a standard of endeavour as business 
men. 

Let us be ambitious of success. What 
is business success? Is it the making of 
a living, paying our bills and keeping the 
plant running ? 
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le The Half-Tone Process.” 


By Julius Verfasser. Fifth Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 


T is a considerable time now since the 

| first edition of this work was pub- 

lished and proved so useful to those 

who were seeking to make themselves 

thoroughly acquainted with Process in its 
earlier stages, 


Since then great advances have been 
made, and new ideas and improvements 
have been introduced in the trade, 
so that the present volume comes 
along like an old friend, grown heavier 
and more bulky in the course of time, 
giving, as the publishers justly claim, 
"the practical details of the process from 
A to Z," to which are added some very 
pleasing additions illustrating novel screen 
rulings. One very fine sample being an 
interior view of S. Nicholas, Bristol, re- 
produced by Jean Malvaux as a speci- 
men of the Levy four-lined screen, which 
is very successful, the fine detail coming 
out clean and sharp. 


Following this is a sample of the 
Dargavel wavy lined screen, by John 
Swain and Son. 

The James Wheeler metzograph sample 
also occupies a prominent position in the 
book. The author, who thinks there is 
a future for this screen, gives us a very 
interesting description of the making of 
the same. 


We are also treated to a description 
of various ingenious attachments to the 
camera for securing automatic screen ad- 
justment and diaphragm openings, but 
with the assortment of copies supplied to 
the general Process shop, we fail to see 
how these devices can ever come into 
general use. To give the writer's own 
words: “Whilst such an automatic ap- 
paratus is quite a possibilitv, and has been 
patented in two or three forms, there is 
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not at the time of writing an apparatus 
on the market for the purpose, the fear 
being probably that it would prove too 
complicated to be useful.” We quite 
agree. With clean photographs, all 
printed to the same density on an uni- 
versal paper, matters would be simple. 
Till then, however, we can only admire 
the courage and perseverance of those 
who are endeavouring to arrange the mis- 
cellaneous assortment that comes into a 
Process Engravers' establishment for a 
fixed mechanical arrangement. 

But all this does not so much concern 
the author, who has here given us a book 
that treats on every conceivable matter in 
connection with reproduction by the half- 
tone process, who shews himself to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the process 
from beginning to end. 

Especially interesting is the chapter on 
machine etching, with illustrations of all 
the different makes in use. The diagrams 
are a great help to the reader in bring- 
ing out clearly the detail workings of the 
different machines and their principle of 
construction. 

Process workers who wish to keep 
abreast of the time will have to take 
off-set printing seriouslv. This method of 
printing half-tone on a matt surface paper 
is making great headway. The subject 
is fully dealt with by the author, who 
gives most useful and interesting details 
of this, the latest branch of the half- 
tone process. 

The book will appeal to all who have 
an interest in process work for not onlv 
has the worker been provided with all 
practical formula, but also carefully 
thought out detail for the construction 
and equipment of an up-to-date process 
plant. 
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Y The Optical Convention and the 


Photo Engraver. 


HERE has been much of interest to 
T the photo engraver in the Optical 
Convention Exhibition at South 
Kensington. No doubt the display, so far 
as it has appealed to the popular imagina- 
tion, has done so chiefly in directions with 
which we are not specially concerned. 
There has been much random talk of blind 
men being able to see through their ears, 
owing to avail being made of certain 
peculiar properties of sclenium, in regard 
to its different resistances upon contact 
with different degrees of light. Natur- 
ally, too, the public has been interested 
in the possibilities of searchlight improve- 
ments and of various means of improv- 
ing the outlook from vessels at sea. 
Again there has been a popular appeal, 
though of a different kind, in the Isaac 
Newton Room. Through the liberality 
of the Worshipful Company of Spectacle 
Makers, Professor Silvanus P. Thomp- 
.son, F.R.S., has arranged a number of 
experiments as described by Sir Isaac 
Newton in his works. The apparatus is, 
as far as possible, similar to that used 
by Sir Isaac Newton. An arc lamp in 
an enclosed chamber furnishes beams of 
light as substitutes for the sun's rays, 
as used by Newton in 1666. With these 
beams of light were shown five of the 
chief experiments of Newton, as des- 
cribed in his ''Opticks," published in 
1704. We make no apology for a brief 
mention of these things before we pass 
to Exhibition notes more particularly con- 
cerning the photo engraver of to-day. 
After all, no part of our work is with- 
out its interest, and it is verv refresh- 
ing to consider the stages of advance 
illustrated by the work and the devisings 
of the genius of two centuries bye-gone. 


In the first experiment a beam, issuing 
from a round hole in a shutter, is re- 
fracted by a glass prism and dispersed into 
the colours of the rainbow, thrown as an 
ill-defined spectrum on a vertical white 
screen. A spectrum is produced by two 
prisms in crossed positions. A recombina- 
tion of the spectrum to form white light ts 
effected by passing through a sccond prism 
in reversed position. Next a narrow slit is 
used to clarify the spectrum. — Newton 
suggested an oblong hole an inch or two 
long, and a tenth or a twentieth of an 
inch broad. Finally we have the trans- 
mission of a portion of a spectrum 
through a second prism, showing that 
light of one colour only is not thereby 
split up into anv other colours. 

Then we have Newton's colour-whirler 
for recombining the colours painted on a 
disc into white light by rapidly whirling 
them round. Newton painted the colours 
on a card. Messrs, Wratten and Wain- 
wright illustrated their modern method of 
rotary combination. They showed a circle 
divided into different coloured segments of 
tinted glass, and this was revolved by a 
motor. (We are familiar with the stain- 
ing of pieces of glass in the due colours 
and the projection of the combination of 
the whirled colours by means of a lan- 
tern upon a screen.) Finallv we had a 
demonstration of Newton's rings, pro- 
duced in the thin film of air between a 
lat piece of glass and the slightly con- 
vex surface of a thin lens. These were 
shown bv Young, the great phvsicist of 
a hundred vears ago, to be due to inter- 
ference with waves of light. 

In a stroll through the exhibition. we 
noticed first the projection lanterns, 
shown by W. C. Hughes and Co, of 82 
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Mortimer Road, Kingsland Road, N., 
whose book on the art of projection will 
be worth readers’ attention. Messrs. 
Wratten and Wainwright’s stand next 
engaged notice. Besides the revolving 
glass with red and green sections, already 
mentioned, there were manv interesting 
things upon the transparency screen. 
One exhibit illustrated the necessity of 
using a red sensitive plate for photo- 
graphing coloured objects, and especially 
in certain cases as explained in the firm’s 
book on ''Orthochromatism." M. Filters 
for photo micographv were shown, and so 
was the monochromatic filter for dividing 
the spectrum in seven portions. We 
had, too, the K. filters mounted on optical 
glass, an illustration of the strontium 
spectrum (with panchromatic plate), the 
Wratten ink tester, and a really extra- 
ordinarily successful and beautiful trans- 
parency from a negative obtained through 
the use of a panchromatic plate with a 
K. 3 screen, by Messrs. Wicksteeds and 
Palmer. These talented and enthusiastic 
workers used a yellow screen on one of 
the Wratten panchromatic plates, and 
they obtained a correct rendering of all 
the lights and shadows of the picture. 
The subject was a lady with a dog. Her 
face and neck, the fine texture of some 
black lace, and the hair of the dog were 
most marvellously rendered. It was in 
all respects a perfect picture. A very 
illuminating contrast was afforded by a 
view of the ‘‘Mauretania’’ taken on an 
ordinary plate, and the same ship photo- 
graphed on a panchromatic plate with the 
use of the K 2 screen. Messrs. Thompson 
and Lee, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, were the 
photographers of this triumphant vindi- 


cation of the Wratten combination. The 
funnels looked all alike in the ‘‘ordinary”’ 
photograph; in the other they were 


markedly lighter through five-sixths of 
their height than they were at the top. 
At every point one ship was picked out, 
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so to say, with spots of light, and was a 
living thing and a thing of the day time, 
whereas the other was a dead ship, or 
one of the ships that pass in the night. 
A furniture cabinet was another triumph. 
All the grain of the wood was brought 
out.to perfection by the use of Wratten's 
contrast securing filter. 

Wratten K. filters are composed of 
sheets of gelatine, containing a dye known 
as filter vellow K. This dye completely 
stops ultra violet light and has a gradual 
cut from the blue-green to the violet 
limit of visibility, the green, yellow, and 
orange, and red light being wholly trans- 
mitted. Thus a screen made with this 
dve will cut out the invisible light while 
increasing exposure for the plate by the 
minimum extent possible. The filters are 
made in three depths. The K. 3, when 
used with the plate uniformly sensitive 
to the region of the spectrum from green 
to red inclusive (of which the Wratten 
Panchromatic is the example), will give 
the most perfect monochrome rendering 
possible for coloured objects, while only 
increasing the exposure to five times that 
required by the unscreened plate. Such 
a screen, however, is not suitable for use 
with red sensitive plates, which have a 
band of insensitiveness in the green. In 
this case a screen requiring much longer 
exposures must be used. 

K 2 was exhibited as suitable for gen- 
eral work, and K 1, which requires an 
exposure half as long as K 2, should only 
be used when a short exposure is neces- 
sary. 

The general argument of the firm runs 
that commercial orthochromatic plates 
(not pan-chromatic), which are insensi- 
tive to red K filters, will give the most 
satisfactory rendering possible, with mini- 
mum increase in the exposure. The in- 
crease in exposure required will vary with 
the plates used and also with the subject, 
since the plates are insensitive to some 
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visible light. The K. filter, while re- 
moving the invisible atmospheric haze 
caused by scattered ultra violet light, to 
which plates are very sensitive, does not 
remove the haze caused bv scattering par- 
tially visible blue light, but renders this 
on the plate as it is seen by the eve. In 
this is differs from some of the earlier 
light filters which over-corrected. by 
cutting out too much of the blue and 
violet. "These filters may be obtained as 
sheets of gelatine, or the gelatine may 
be mounted between thin sheets of parallel 
plate glass, or for the most exact work, 
mounted between Hilger flats, which have 
surfaces as exactly ground and polished 
as the best lenses, and so will not upset 
the finest definition. Other Wratten ex- 
hibits, more especially concerned with 
telephotographv or microscopy, need not 
detain us here. 

Hunter's Arc Gear process camera was 
shown. The bodies of the camera are 
mounted on metal bases which enclose 
steel rods to within nine-tenths of their 
circumference, which rods are in turn 
bolted to the camera base board. Any 
wear can be taken up bv adjusting nuts. 
The screen frame is a solid iron casting. 
There is a micrometer screen for fine 
screen distance adjustment, The front of 
the camera is raised or lowered from the 
back. There is a rotary aluminium screen 
holder. In this wav the screens are 
saved from needless handling and chances 
of injurv. A figure indicator at the side 
tells vou at once which screen is in posi- 
tion. There is an extra opening in the 
filter holder so that the camera can be 
used for black and white work. The all- 
iron camera stand, on which the camera 
is mounted, is an entirely new departure. 
It means incidentally much saving of floor 
space. The suspension gear for the arc 
lamps does away with the usual form of 
a tripod stand. 


Messrs. Penrose showed a colour pro- 
cess camera. Fitted with triple colour 
filter holder and rotary carrier. for ruled 
screen; Klein's colour filters on optical 
flats and adjusted for panchromatic 
plates, being used in the filter holder, 
which will also take cells for liquid col- 
our filters if required. Various Penrose 
exhibits had reference to spectroscopic 
work, upon which we cannot now dwell; 
but we might note the Lippmann dark 
slide for interference colour process. 
This has been specially designed for 
working the Lippmann process of photo- 
graphy in colours, and the construction 
follows the lines suggested by Professor 
Lippmann, with some improvements 
tending to greater compactness and 
security against leakage of the mer- 
cury. 

Of extreme interest was the camera 
for obtaining three negatives for colour 
process work simultaneously. The means 
emploved consist of two transparent col- 
oured mirrors set at an angle of 45 de- 
grees and parallel to each other. The 
image received by the lens of the first 
mirror is reflected. upwards to the first 
plate, laid horizontally. at the top of the 
camera, and at the same time owing to 
the mirror. being. transparent. the rays 
pass through and are received on the sec- 
ond mirror whence thev are also reflected 
upwards to the second plate, laid hori- 
zontallv on the top of the camera, but a 
step lower. The ravs forming the third 
image pass through the mirror and are 
received on the third plate at the back of 
the camera. The exposures are equal- 
ised on the three plates by the interposi- 
tion of colour filters of suitable density 
in front of the plate and bv the strength 
of the colour in the mirrors. The care- 
ful adjustment of the camera being sent 
out ensures the images being equally 
sharp and in perfect register. 
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/ The Relative Values of 


Colour Combinations. 


HE subject as here dealt with is de- 
voted to the finding of two-colour 
combinations for clearness, rather 

than any attempt to develop schemes for 
pleasing colour effects as such. 

The question of the relative values of 
colour combinations is by no means a new 
one, but some recent experiments, made 
to discover what two colours in combina- 
tion showed up best for posters and simi- 
lar public announcements designed to 
catch the eve quickly, have thoroughly 
dealt with the subject, and the interesting 
and instructive results as set out else- 
where in this article are in many cases 
startling. 

An analvsis of experiments which were 
recently made at Leeds by a well-known 
billposting firm, Messrs. Sheldons, Ltd., 
shows that posters printed in black on 
vellow are visible at a greater distance 
than is any other colour combination. 

To carry out the experiments, a board 


was erected at one end of a field in the full | 


light of the sun, and on it were affixed suc- 
cessive bills printed in different arbitrary 
combinations of letters. 

On each bill were two lines of distinc- 
tive letters and one line of characters more 
difficult to distinguish at a distance, such 
as "I," ''J," etc. The ground leading 
to the board was measured out with pegs, 
each bearing a distance card. 

Each one of those taking part in the 
observations was given a record card on 
which age and sex were entered, and at 
a given signal all advanced, stopping 
whenever they could read every letter on 
the board, and entering on the record card 
the greatest distance at which the letters 
could be rcad. 

The distance average for black on white 


was 377 feet, about five feet greater thaa 
black on vcllow, but the average obtained 
bv calculating the degree of ease with 
which each observer could read different 
colours placed 

Black on Yellow in the Front Place. 

The result of these tests shows that the 
posters visible at the greatest distance and 
with the greatest clearness are those pro- 
duced with the following colour combina- 
tions, which are placed in relative order : 


INK. PAPER. 
(1) Black Yellow 
(2) Green White 
(3) Red White 
(4) Blue White 
(5) White Blue 
(6) Black White 
(7) Yellow Black 
(8) White ... Red 
(9 White... Green 
(10) White Black 
(11) Red Yellow 
(12) Green Red 
(13) Red Green 


It is interesting to note that white on 
blue can be read at a greater distance than 
black on white, and that white on black is 
tenth on the list. 

That to a large extent the effect gained 
by any two-colour scheme depends largely 
upon 
The Preponderance of One Colour over 

Another 

is clearly shown by comparing the relative 
positions given to red on white and white 
on red, or green on white and white on 
green. ‘This point should be kept well in 
mind if the list here given is used as a 
guide in evolving colour schemes for 
posters. 
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/ The Half- Tone Nuisance. 


AM anxiouslv waiting for the day to 

arrive when some enterprising en- 

graving house will offer half-tone 
cuts to printers, that can be used without 
the necessity of resorting to all kinds of 
makeshifts to get them into proper shape 
for printing. If this had been written a 
few vears ago I should have said that no 
engraver had even thought of trimming 
such cuts to pica measurement, but look- 
ing over the files of “The American 
Printer” I see one engraver who is offer- 
ing cuts trimmed in this wav. As he is, 
however, only one engraver in many I can 
onlv suggest that the others would do 
well to follow his example. 

Half-tone cuts leave little to be desired 
nowadays in their execution. Thev mav be 
had in a great variety of screens and they 
are beautifully etched and give sharp and 
attractive results even when made from 
poor copy. As artistic reproductions they 
could hardly be improved. But from the 
standpoint of the compositor there are 
several kicks to make. As mentioned 
above they are scldom trimmed to pica 
measurements, and while no doubt an 
attempt is made to block them tvpe-high 
they are often woefully lacking in this 
respect also. 

This may rouse some engraver to in- 
dignant denial, but if this charge were 
not based on fact, I wonder where the 
makers of the various devices for trim- 
ming and truing cuts would find any mar- 
ket for their product. Naturally, after a 
cut has been used repeatedly for printing, 
or after it has been through the electro- 
tvper’s moulding press, it often becomes 
warped or its base is crushed and it needs 
some sort of rough and ready treatment, 
but aside from cases of this sort, my ex- 
perience has been that many cuts fresh 
from the engravers’ hands need doctor- 
ing before they can be printed properly. 


This is onlv the first kick. 
the worst is vet to come, 

While the points mentioncd are bad 
enough thev are insignificant compared 
with the trouble caused bv the margins 
that are always left around half-tone cuts. 
Why can't some enterprising inventor de- 
vise a practical and secure method of fas- 
tening a half-tone to its block in such a 
wav that it may be trimmed close all 
arcund. At present this margin causes a 
great deal of unnecessary extra labour 
and trouble for the printer. Whenever 
a cut of this sort happens to be placed 
at the edge of a page the margin must 
be allowed for, and the page must there- 
fore be built out with quads both above 
and below. This is not only a cause of 
delav to the make-up, but it is also espec- 
ially annoving in work that is to be printed 
from tvpe, as it makes the pages larger 
than the others, and wastes time for the 
stoneman, who has to change the furni- 
ture in each forme in order to have his 
margins come out right. This is apt to 
cause bad register, increase the chances 
of error in finished work and as the quads 
are apt to work up in the forme, unless 
perfectly justified, the chances of spoiled 
work are increased. Then again, the mar- 
gin at the bottom is so wide that there 
is too much white space between the cut 
and its motto. 

Of course, it is possible for the printer 
to remedy all these defects and especially 
so if he possesses one of the trimming 
machines or is near an electrotvper, but 
this means expense, delay and trouble, be- 
sides a waste of time, a precious com- 
modity that most printers expect to sell 
at profit. It. should necessary 
to be obliged to do this work. Hence 
the appeal that some future Edison get 
busy with this problem for the relief of 
the humble printer. 


Cheer up, 


not be 
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* Goods in Trust.” 


E presume these three magical 
words have not been neglected 
by any of our readers, but if 

thev have, we would urge them not to go 
on living in a fool's paradise. A friend 
of ours recently suffered from a fire which 
incidentally burned three bicycles. They 
belonged to him, and he, as partner in a 
frm, had placed them in the basement 
of the business premises. Yet although 
he paid half cf the premium to the fire 
oflices he was not allowed anvthing on 
these bieveles. The three magical words, 
"goods in trust," had been omitted. 

Goods in trust in an engraving studio 
are often of high value, and although to 
be sure the engraver cannot be called upon 
to insure them to their full value, apart, 
of course, from any agreement to that 
specific effect, yet something appreciable 
he should be able to obtain and would 
obtain by simply sceing to it that goods 
in trust were covered by his policy; but 
he must make himself legally lable for 
them, otherwise the fire office will not 
acknowledge the hability. In fact, it is 
worth while for every reader to pull out 
his policv and look at it with the spec- 
tacles of the fire office over his nose and 
see if it is as water-tight as he has 
supposed it to be. We have been as- 
tounded at the carelessness of some en- 
We have known a policy in 
cameras, or 


The 


gravers. 
which neither the words 
lenses, or screens had any place. 


wav in which vou will come out of fire 


does not wholly depend upon vour pav- 
ment. It depends as much upon the 
wav in which vour policy is drawn, and 
if vou have left the matter to the fire 
office be verv sure that thev have had 
more regard to their interest than to 


vours. We do not mean that they have 
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designedlv set out to trap vou; not at all; 
but that thev have assumed carefulness on 
vour part—remembering that the advice 
of the broker or accountant or solicitor 
is avallable for you to consult—and thev 
have been concerned only to show careful- 
ness on their side in order not to be at 
env disadvantage. 

There is another matter, goods in trust. 
If vou have a fire, even a small fire, which 
involves some goods in trust, see to it 
that the customers are notified immedi- 
ately and that they know exactly by what 
date they musi send in their claims; and 
if need be jog them. Otherwise you 
will probably find as some engravers of 
our accquaintance found a few years ago, 
that ‘‘manana’’—or to-morrow—is not 
only a Spanish word, it is good English 
after all. Your customers, or some of 
them, will act upon it even in such a 
matter as this, and will send in their claim 
at a date after the last which the fire 
ofice will reckon and vou will regretfully 
notify the customer that it is now too late. 

Will that. pacify him? You. know 
the cutcome; the customer will al- 
most certainly drag out something, if 
not much, and that something will have 
to come out of vour own pocket. He 
will perhaps suggest that vou have done 
pretty well out of the fire and must share 
something with him who is also a loser. 
If vou do not lose something in that way 
vou will probably lose his account. In 
this wav we are more or less obliged for 
cur own sakes to shield some people from 
the results cf their own folly and that 
despite the warning Herbert Spencer has 
given us that to shield people from the 
results of follv is sooner or later to fill 
the world with fools. 
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Elimination of Vibration in 


Art Depa rtments. 


IBRATION In rooms occupied by ar- 
tists has caused more or less 
trouble to every engraving firm, 

particularly. those who are unfortunate 
enough to be housed in buildings where 
heavy machinery of any kind is operated. 

The Peninsular Engraving Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio, have overcome this trouble 
in a simple and clever manner, and in 
order that others confronted with the same 
difficulty may benefit by their experience 
the manager of their art department sub- 
mits the following description :— 

'"No doubt every engraving establish- 
ment, or any concern emploving a number 
of artists, has received complaints from 
their artists in regard to the excessive 
vibration of their floor, due to the opera- 
tion of heavy machinery either below or 
above them, or on the same floor which 
thev occupy. It may be of interest to 
those who have suffered from this 
nuisance to know how the Peninsular Art 
Department of ‘Toledo remedied this 
trouble. 

“If vou will recall in years past this 


same difficulty was experienced in the 
operating department and some ingenious 
person overcame it by suspending the 
cameras from the cciling, thereby avoid- 
ing any direct floor vibration, and improv- 
ing the quality of their negatives to a 
marked degree. 

‘‘In the same manner this old principle 
was applied to this art department. ‘The 
artists were installed upon a platform 
eight. feet wide, suspended bv half-inch 
iron rods from the ceiling, and extending 
around the room near the windows where 
the artists carried on their work. This 
suggestion is offered in the hope that 
someone will receive the same benefit 
from its use that the Peninsular artists 
have. An engraving, giving a fair idea 
of how the result was accomplished, has 
been made, proofs of which will be fur- 
nished on application. To those who hap- 
pen to visit our citv (sav the management) 
we will gladlv explain the above and per- 
mit a personal interview with anv of our 
artists, who will tell of the immense relicf 
afforded bv this simple device.” 


The Process Man and Offset. 


HE process man and the offset press 
have been ‘“‘flirting’’ with each 
other for some time. Some of 

these davs there is going to be a thor- 
ough understanding between them and a 
union that is going to result in something 
worth while in the graphic arts. 

Just at present the process man sces 
only the screened plates as mediums for 
the reproduction of originals. The litho- 
graphic printer looks almost as exclusively 
for crayon, stipple and. Ben-Day work to 


get his results. Of course, the offset 
press is able to carry out either course, 


but in order to get the best results all the 


, 


time both ''schools"" of art must be fol- 
lowed. | Some photographic process 
plates will give the truthfulness of the 
original with fine detail, impossible to get 
with ordinary lithography, while for 
the strong colours, needed to strengthen 
the subject, the hand work is infinitely 
better. Therefore the process man and 
the lithographer with the offset press will 
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have to get together, work together and 
succeed together. 

The process man should go into the 
lithographic establishment where the off- 
set press is located and get practical ex- 
perience. He must learn not to be afraid 
of water. He has to learn wet print- 
ing as he already learned drv print- 
ing. When he has learned both he is an 
offset printer worth while. 

The prospect for fine catalogue print- 
ing by the offset process in both black and 
colours is practically unlimited when you 
figure the absolute saving of the offset 
process over letterpress printing. Hun- 
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dreds of thousands of dollars are being 
paid out for catalogue work to-day, to the 
tvpe printers, which will all go to the off- 
set printers in the near future—as soon 
as the process man and the offset man 
get together. 

With the coming of the process man 
the offset printer will soon be able to 
print catalogues on thin paper that would 
be impossible to use on type presses—if 
there was no other saving this alone would 
draw all the fine catalogues to the offset 
press. The progressive offset printer has 
a very bright future ahead. 

—From Harrts’s Monthly. 


Screened Out: A New Complaint 
against the Atmosphere. 


MONG the objects to which the 
'Daily Mail" should devote itself 

is that cf securing justice for Old 

Sol. It seems that he would give us ever 
so much more light, not to suggest 
warmth, but for our intruding and unac- 
commodating atmosphere. Our sur- 
rounding air is the greediest thing in the 
universe, and the most  dog-in-the- 
mangerish. It is none the happier for 
stopping out some of the sun's red rays, 
green rays and violet rays; vet stop them 
it does; stop them ruthlessly and con- 
stantly. It stops them unequally to be 
sure, if there’s any comfort to be got by 
anyone from that. Every twelfth ray of 
the sun’s red light is denied passport 
through the vast filter screen which we call 
our upper air. But with ultra-violet rays 


A Cost CONGRESS GRADUATE. 
Customer—How much for that suit of clothes 
if I pay cash? 
'Tailor—Forty dollars. 
Customer—How much on credit? 
Tailor—Eighty dollars, half of it down. 


the case is far worse. Only one rav in 
every two which tries to run the gauntlet 
succeeds in getting through. Violet rays 
get through in larger proportion to other 
planets, we are told; and we cannot deny 
that statement from our personal know- 
ledge. We simply say that it is imma- 
terial. Where are our violets? That’s 
what we want to know. The ‘‘Mail’’ and 
the other journals which said that ''The 
coal strike must stop,” and which are con- 
stantly declaring that this, that and the 
other must be done, might take up the 
little matter of the world's lost light. 
Surely that must be stopped. We rely 
upon the ''Mail"' to see us through; or to 
see the light through. Anyhow, we rely 
on the ‘‘Mail’’! It must put this little 
matter right ; and that at once. 


Nuns is the period of mercantile transaction 
I when every merchant, every manufacturer, 
every printer (and every Process Engraver 7) 
knows his costs of production. Is this true of 
your house ? 
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A Creed for Workers. 


BELIEVE IN MY JOB. It may not 
be a very important job, but it is 
MINE. Furthermore, it is God's 

job for me. He has a purpose in my life 
with reference to His plan for the world's 
progress. No other fellow can take my 
place. It isn't a big place, to be sure, but 
for years I have been moulded in a 
peculiar way to fill a peculiar niche in the 
world's work. I could take no other 
man's place. He has the same claim as 
a specialist that I make for myself. In 
the end, the man whose name was never 
heard bevond the house in which he lived 
or the shop in which he worked, may have 
a larger place than the chap whose name 
has been a houschold word in two con- 
tinents. Yet, I believe in my job. May I 
be kept true to the task which lies before 
me—true to myself and to God, who en- 
trusted me with it. 

I BELIEVE IN MY FELLOW MAN. 
He may not always agree with me. I'd 
feel sorry for him if he did, because I my- 
self do not believe some of the things 
that were absolutely sure in my own mind 
a dozen vears ago. May he never lose 
faith in himself, because, if he does, he 


’ The Foundry. 


R. Henry Lewis Bullen, of 
New York, discourses compen- 
diouslv on “The Present State 

of the Electrotvping Art’? in the new 

“Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book," 

issued by the Republican. Publishing 

Company, Hamilton, Ohio. In particu- 

lar it is interesting to note what he has 

to say of the newest rival to duplicate 
plate-working methoas as we now know 


may lose faith in me, and that would hurt 
him more than the former, and it would 
really hurt him more than it would hurt 
me. . 

I BELIEVE IN MY COUNTRY. | 
believe in it because it is made up of mv 
fellowmen—and myself. I can't go back 
on either of us and be true to my creed. 
If it isn't the best country in the world, 
it is partly because I am not the kind of 1 
man that I should be. 

I BELIEVE IN MY HOME. It isn't 
a rich home. It wouldn't satisfy some 
folks, but it contains jewels which cannot 
be purchased in the markets of the world. 
When I enter its secret chambers and 
shut out the world with its care, I am a 
lord. Its motto Is service, its reward is 
love. There is no other place in all the 
world which fills its place, and heaven can 
be only a larger home, with a Father who 
is all-wisc and patient and tender. 

I BELIEVE IN TO-DAY. It is all 
that I possess. The past is of value onlv 
as it can make the life of to-day fuller and 
freer. There is no assurance of to-mor- 
row. I want to make good to-day. —Rev. 
Chas. Stetzle. 


them. I refer to Aluminotypes. 

He gives, apparently, a very judicial 
presentment of the pros and cons; and 
his conclusion seems to me a reasonable 
one. He thinks ''Aluminotvpes"" may 
come into favour with certain firms who 
must make or order plates, their. favour 
being based cn a saving of postage cost. 
For the plates are very light. ‘In 
times past," he writes, ''great hopes 
were futilely built. on celluloid stercos 
because of their lightness The metal 
used in Aluminotypes is extraordinarily 
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light and plates made with it may came 
into extensive use by advertisers because 
of the saving in postage.” 

The old clay mould devised in 1732 
and presented to-day in an improved 
. form in the Dalzield matrix, this old clay 
mould is used in Aluminotype. A metal 
alloy poured in at 1,600 degrees consists 
of aluminium 95 per cent., with about 5 
per cent. of copper and just traces of 
other metal. Presumably these, though 
small in bulk, are potent in quality; like 
the onion in the bowl that unsus- 
pected animates the whole. The metals 
combine at 1,268 degrees Pahr, though 
the pouring heat which is favoured is, 
as stated, 1,600. The product is hard 
but ductile enough to curve, whereas or- 
dinary stereo proudly declares, ‘‘You 
can break me but you can't bend me."' 

Pure aluminium costs in the States 24 
cents per pound, and copper 14 cents, 
while stereo metal costs 74 cents. Yet 
so light are Aluminotvpes that area for 
area plates made with it will cost no more 
for mctal; so Bullen concludes. 

There are improved means of casting 
under pressure bv use of compressed air; 
a 2 h.p. motor running the air compres- 
sor. When the mould is thoroughly dry 
it is (after preparation) covered with a 
steel cover which establishes the correct 
type height, and also the flatness of the 
plate. A sample plate suomitted by the 
inventors was found to be uniform in 
hcight; it had the bevel and required no 
finishing. The printing surfaces in this 
sample book plate were very good. 

Mr, Bullen credits the inventors with 
producing a more durable printing plate 
especially valuable through its ductility 
reaching the curving point; he also cre- 
dits them with an improvement in the 
method of finishing the plate in the mould 
instead of hy means of shaving and bevel- 
ling machines as has been necessary here- 
tofore. 
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An ‘‘Aluminotype’’ can be made in 
eighty minutes. The forme is released in 
six minutes, and other plates can be made 
consecutively ; so that the production from 
one original may be hastened in ratio with 
the facilities of the plant. It is interest- 
ing to note Mr. Bullen's estimate when 
considering the chances of Aluminotypes 
that an electrotype plant cannot be 
equipped for much less than Zji,oco; it 
requires a lot of power and a lot of space, 
and cannot be operated economically by 
less than three experienced men. 


Turning to other paragraphs in his ar- 
ticle, I note, and can vouch for the ac- 
curacy of one obiter dictum.  ''Ten 
years ago electrotypers were advertising 
quick reproduction. To-day they are ad- 
vertising perfect reproduction, which is a 
matter of much more vital interest to the 
printer." 


One-fourth of the time used in busy 
press rooms of the better grade is devoted 
to make ready. The patching ol a 16 
page 8vo catalogue forme will last two 
days. ''The saving of half the cost of 
the time used in make ready would be a 
big dividend in a printing business. "' 


The electros of the future will have 
nine-tenths of the make ready embodied 
in the plate. 

The formula for depositing nickel shells 
has been sold under various names by 
various parties for sums ranging from 
£5350 to £30. 

The adoption of lead moulding appears 
to have obliged those still using wax 
moulding to give much mgre attention to 
qualitv; to see to it that they get the 
verv best out of (ax; which very best 
scems to have been a good deal better 
than what they were getting before. Wet 
blackleading has come into use again in 
preference to the brush method; and 
better selection and more carefully secured 
temperature of the wax and nicety of 
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moulding pressure are things 
more attention than formerly. 

Milton A. Mckee's process of obtain- 
ing make ready in the electro plate im- 
presses Mr. Bullen as "the greatest ad- 
vance in plate making since the introduc- 
tion of half-tone engravings.” At pre- 
sent the process is used exclusively in 
preparing electrotvpes for use on the 
McKee four-colour rotary presses made 
bv C. B. Cottrell and Sons Company, 
owners of the McKee patents. Cottrell’s 
are makers of the fine colour printing 
presses installed by the ‘‘Hlustrated 
London News.”’ 

It will be interesting to note how this 
McKee process of make ready in the 
plate differs from those with which 
readers of this journal have been familtar 
some years. 

The operator takes half a dozen good 
proofs from the electro; when it has been 
straightencd and finished on its printing 
surfaces, but before final routing and 
finishing. He cuts out dark areas; in 
proportion to their densitv. On one 
proof he cuts out the densest parts, on 
the next proof he cuts out the arcas next 
in density as well as the darkest; and 


having 


so continuous with other proofs till the 
high lights are reached, and these are 
not cut out but indeed are usually over- 
layed. He pastes these cut outs in regis- 
ter on a sheet of thin steel. This paper 
matrix is placed in register on the face 
of the electrotvpe. The electro is passed 
under ''pressure devices" placed across 
the bed and close to the shaving knife; it 
is forced down into conformity with the 
matrix on which it is resting ; and is 
shaved while under this flexible pressure. 
To prevent reaction on the release of pres- 
sure—reaction whereby the electro face 
would resume its flatness—the shaved 
electro with. the matrix secured on the 
face in register is placed face down on a 
brass plate with bearers of precise 
height, and subjected to pressure in a gas- 
heated hydraulic press. The backing up 
metal is softened to 460 per cent.; the 
limit is about 140 per cent. below its 
melting point and 736 per cent. below 
the 7,196 per cent., the melting point of 
copper. The softened metal and the shel! 
are remoulded into the matrix and the 
make ready is unalterablv fixed. Forty 
electrotypes have been treated from one 
matrix. 


T" Boss's ''FaAvocnrrEs. — He has them. 
But why? Not because they're shirkers. 

Not because they're don't cares, but usually 
because thev're men of worth and appeal to his 
business sense. — [t's a great thing to be open- 
minded, It’s a fine characteristic in a young 
fellow to be broad in his views. The narrow- 
viewed man "Tt isn't anv- 
thing of the kind. [It's merely an attraction. to 
a certain employee by the ‘boss’? because that 
emplovee is careful ond attentive. 

Copy the habits methods of these 
“favourites. — You'd be a foolish boy to stick 
to your way when the way of the other fellow 
is better. You must learn to look at things 
from a business basis. 


sees ‘favouritism.’ 


and 


Leave sentiment out ol 
it. Leave pride out of it. 
of it. And the splendid. estimate vou have of 
voursclf—leave. that out of it, too. Get. down 
to the simple, earnest, hustling wavs of doing 
things like the 


Leave jealousy out 


"favourites" do them and vou'll 


scon be one. 


WO REMINISCENCES OF THE RECENT PRINT- 
ING Exnmirios.—On the first dav—or the 
first half-day, for the opening did not take place 
till the dav was well advanced—over a thousand 
pounds of machinery was sold. That was one tri- 
umph for the promoter, Mr. Bridges. Another 
came on the day on which the members of the 
and Overseers Association 
thronged the Hall. There was, too, a represen- 
tative deputation of the [nstitute. of Printers 
and Kindred and a 
union of the Printing Craft Guild. 

A great number of Manchester calico printers 
came to the Hall attracted by the Hayes exhibit. 
It was a new thing to them to have oil colours 
applied to textiles in this fashion. 

Messrs. Frey and Co., Ltd., showed 
very strikingly the progress that has been made 
with sereenless photo litho. This exhibit, like 
that of the Hayes printing, was awarded a 
gold medal. 


Printers! Managers 


Trades, representative re- 


Bruce 
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AND ELECTROTYPER’S AND STEREOTYPER’S REVIEW 


A Fleet Street Encounter : 
A Bit of Straight Talk. 


T ULLO! Been away? You’ve 
H been done brown somewhere." 
(He alluded to my ‘‘tan.’’) 
*' Better than stopping in town and being 
done brown here. Have a glass? Well, 
cup of coffee then?” 
And we strolled like a couple of Daniels 
into a Lyons’ den. Probably neither of 


us was a teetotaller (though don’t 
tell that to our Rechabite-President 
friend and engraver, Mr. Phillips, of 
Newcastle. If vou do tell him you’d 


better add that the old practice of wine 
or ale sipping during business hours is 
very much out of favour with engravers, 
as with others, so far as I’ve observed). 

Was it the Mocha? It is a mild stimu- 
lant, after all. My engraver friend's 
tongue was loosened. 

“No; I've not been attending much to 
the Trade Press of late. I did read the 
‘Process Engraver's Monthly’ pretiy well 
for some vears. But all this talk of 
engravers meeting together—what does it 
amcunt to? What’s the use of it? 
They don't tackle the real trouble. That’s 
the minimums. I say we shall never do 
any good till we've settled minimums. 
When Mr. Walmisley wrote me a letter 
—writing as well, I suppose, to en- 
gravers all over the place—I congratu- 
lated him on having the courage to tackle 
the difficultv, and on the way he wrote 


C 


us. It was verv able. But, I said, 
‘You'll fail.’ I was sure of it. "You'll 
fail,” I said, ‘because you're not dealing 
properly with the minimums, the root of 
the trouble.’ ” 

“Pm very glad we've met," said I. 
"because engravers like you, in a con 
siderable way of business and with such 
strong convictions on particular points 
are just the ones who can do so much 
good. And even if vou differ from some 
others of us that may not mattcr. 
Difference is better than indifference, anv- 
way. .I may reckon you among the men 
keen on promoting intercourse among 
engravers.” | 

''Not a bit of it. I've nothing against 
them, and don't mind their boasting them- 
selves—I boast myself and my work all 
I can — but I don’t want to meet 'em 
What a ridiculous idea that was that 
someone put forth that we should meet 
each other socially, for nothing or next 
to nothing. Just to look at each other's 
beautiful faces. ‘em! I've got 
something else to do.” 

“Is it going to be easier to get mini- 
mums right if we keep apart than if we 
meet and do stare at each other? Not 
to speak of our really being a very good- 
looking lot of men, you know."' 

“To be sure we are, but we know that, 
without meeting to tell each other so. 
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‘Well, then, I count you a stalwart, 
or, Shall I say, the Gladstone as against 
the Palmerstone type?’ And I told how a 
friend was put up to tell Gladstone in his 
first premiership that old Palmerston, 
when he was premier, used to take tea 
in the Tea Room at the House, and mem- 
bers could talk freely and comfortably 
with him, whereas Gladstone seemed too 
dreadfully in earnest ever to have time 
for these little visits and amenities. My 
friend seemed certainly too inclined 
to the terribly-truthful, awfully-earnest 
school, and I thought I'd placed him 
satisfactorily. But no. He broke out in 
a fresh place. 

“There'll never be any sort of satisfac- 
tion so long as Jobson’’—(to be sure I'm 
inventing a name; he mentioned one of 
our leading engravers)—''so long as Job- 
son is top of it al. He's always for cut- 
ting; and utterly undependable. Lord 
bless vou, I went to a meeting vears ago, 
Jobson got up and it was bec-vutiful to 
hear what he was prepared to do and to 
risk. It was lovely; it was great. We 
agreed minimums then and there. And, 
would you”’ 

"Excuse me,” I broke in. “PH finish 
it. And, would I believe it, the very next 
day Jobson quoted ever so much lower 
rates. The very next day. That’s got it 
right. Hasn't it? Have another cup?" 

“Thanks. Yes, that's it. Well, what 
d'ver sav about it?” 

‘It’s piffle. Absolute. I've 
the word pat, because I’ve 
the tale so often. And I tracked 
it down and found there was noth- 
ing in it. There would have been, tf 
minimums had been agreed, as vou sav, 
but they weren't agreed. Pious opinions 
in favour of certain minimums were ex- 
pressed; that was all. Whatever Jobson 
did he was at liberty to do till à firm agree- 
ment had been made. And, speaking as 
U tind, I've found Jobson a consistent stal- 


got 
heard 


wart for more businesslike prices. He 
has a foundry and he was a strong man in 
maintaining better rates there. He joined 
in an agreement and he stuck to it with, 
as I happen to know, distinct benefit to 
himself and distinct benefit to the trade. 
There was never a whisper of his acting 
wrongfully, disloyally, there ; where proof 
would have been easy. But I hear lots of 
whispering, not to say shouting, regard- 
ing his process, in which sphere there 
have been no minima fixed. My own ob- 
servation is that he's done as much as any- 
one to try to make a better schedule pos- 
sible; although, don't forget this, the 
larger a business is, the more imperative 
seems to be its need to keep up its turn- 
over; and if excuse for foolish price-cut- 
ting could be made for anvone it should 
be rather for the man with his heavy 
wage bill than for the small man.”’ 

"Oh, vou're all minimums 
were firmly agreed. I don't say we 
could get those same minimums now.” 

“If we couldn't get them now it would 
be absurd to preserve them in a schedule. 
When were they altered to figures we 
might get now?” 

It seemed they weren't altered. I 
gathered, too, that there was no document 
extant recording this decision, said to 
have been broken. 

"Anvhow,"' said I, ‘‘Jobson is not top 
of the trade’s movement. We change 
about our men, to give all a chance." 

“That’s true," said he; and ‘‘turned 
away from Jobson to talk of jobs he had 
lost, and regained.’’ 

"Now, if a man has to cut to get a job 
away from me, let him cut 4d. That's 
sense. But to jump right away more 
than rd. without any need, well, it isn't 
business at all. It's 
language.” 

"Of course," he continued, ‘‘there 
must be reason in all things. I don't sav 
but that at 6d. we should often be robbing 


wrong ; 


; excuse my 
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a customer. But 34d. !’’ (more explosives ; 
till the coffee turned pale). '"Why at 34d. 
for half-tone, we’re simply robbing our- 
selves.”’ 

"I've lost a job twice, and twice had it 
brought back to me. It was illustrating 


a journal. The customer looked a bit shy 
the second time. ‘Are you down on me?’ 
he asked. ‘Not a bit in the world,’ said 


I. ‘You’d got to do what you thought 
would be for the best. But I didn't 
worry. I knew you’d come back.’ You 
see,” he continued, ‘‘I can make arrange- 
ments for night work as well as day work, 
which the men who took that customer 
from me couldn’t make. I knew just 
what attention he was bound to have, and 
I could give it him, and did give it to 
him, and I knew he'd come back.” 

“I come back to this," said I, as we 
rose from our table, ‘‘that vou're just the 
man who is wanted in the ranks of the 
trade Association; I'm the clearer about 
that because of what you’ve just said. 
There may be men who will expect every- 
thing to be done for them, made easy for 
them, made profitable for them, when thev 
join the Association. But you're under 
no such delusions. You know that the 
personal equation will always tell. You 
know that though jobs may be got on 
price they aren't kept on price. I'm 
always a bit nervous about anyone who 
joins a trade association and expects a 


LLUSTRATIONS IN ADVERTISING.— Com- 
mercial advertising art has made 
such rapid strides in recent years, 

and has been so ably supported by 
the skill and ability of the engraver and 
process printer, that every advertiser who 
takes the trouble to seek for it (and will 
pay the price) can obtain good original 
designs to illustrate his advertisements. 
Plain type alone cannot have the attrac- 
tiveness that is produced by type in con- 
nection with good illustration. And it 
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new hcaven and a new earth all at once. 
He's almost bound to become a bit dis- 
gruntled because of getting.a bit less than 
he promised himself ; and then instead of 
sensibly trying to amend any weak place, 
as Parliament keeps amending its Acts, 
why, what does he do? Resigns—and 
feels virtuous and wise, whereas quite 
likely he's simplv a fool. I like to recall 
G. K- Chesterton's daring phrase : 'What- 
ever's worth doing is worth doing badly.’ 
You know the French tag, I've no doubt, 
about the better being the enemy of the 
good. "' 

My friend had much more to say about 
the different operations that are commonlv 
called for. There should be an under- 
standing as to what was a half-tone block 
sans adjective. A silhouetted block should 
be at so much. A vignetted block at so 
much.  Re-touching, and the rest—he 
dwelt on all. And, particularly, there 
should be a good price got—a very 
good price—for the block which was be- 
coming so much more common in these 
days, the combined half-tone and line. He 
assured me he was getting a good high 
rate for it. 

All which confirmed my view that the 
proper place for mv friend was within the 
ranks of the Association. 

He can do without it. 
out him. 
each other. 


It can do with- 
They can do better with 
QUICQUID. 


is also unwise to waste monev on poor 
pictures, for the difference in cost com- 
pared with artistic result is all in favour 
of good work. "This combination of effec- 
tive type and pictorial illustration can be 
beautifully produced by the offset process. 
Catalogue advertising is especially fav- 
oured by pictorial representation of the 
articles advertised, and those who are 
equipped with modern means of repro- 
duction have an opportunity to exploit this 
field with good results. 
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/ The Rationale of Engravers Lighting. 


RANKLY we write this article with 
the aim of inducing an interchange 
of idea upon the subject-matter of 

lighting. Surely we need not labour the 
importance of the theme. What is our 
work essentially but light printing? 
Some of our Continental friends give 
photography simply the name of licht 
druck; we, adopting the Greek word 
photos, light, speak rather of light draw- 
ing, when we use the term photography. 
The Continental phrasing is really the 
more apposite. We are light printers in 
the first place, and it becomes our wisdom 
to understand as much as we can about 
light. Yet we are rather inclined to say 
of engravers much the same thing that a 
judge once said of the public. — ''Every 
member of the public," he declared, ‘‘is 
presumed by the law to know the whole 
law of England—which no man ever 
knows." Every engraver and every en- 
graver's operator and ‘‘printer’’ is sup- 
posed to know the whole law of light— 
which no man knows. 

Claiming, then, that the art and science 
of the use of light still present many 
mysteries, and thus disclaiming editorial 
omniscience, may we be allowed to talk 
in almost an elementary manner about 
the rationale of lighting from the en- 
graver's and particularly the colour en- 
graver's point of view? And may we 
begin by ruling out certain things as 
seeming comparatively unimportant for 
our purpose? In this we include all dis- 
sertation about the wave theory. — [t is 
very interesting and very wonderful to 
think of waves or vibrations in ether— 
moving along at 180,000 miles per sec- 
ond, and in waves, each of which is in 
length 7,000 times one ten - millionth 
of a millimetre, and because of that 


exact length makes us realise the 
sensation we call ''sceing red," or 
in waves of only  four-sevenths of 
this length, which because of being 
thus different in length make us 
"see violet''—but it is not essential to 
good engraving that a man should be ab- 
solutely right upon these hypotheses. 
These things are for the physicist. 
Enough for the engraver to note the ad- 
mitted actions of light, by whatever mode 
in nature these actions are made manifest. 
For the engraver it mav suffice to know 
that pure white light is compound of 
these three separable and well defined col- 
our sensations, that this pure white light 
when *'interfered with” is split up bv the 
interference into manifestations of these 
three colours. ''For forms of faith’’—in 
light theories—‘‘let graceless bigots 
fight. His can't be wrong whose"— 
plates—''are in the right.” 

The ideal light for an engraver is sun- 
light; pure, abundant sunlight; and this 
is ideal not simply because it is sunlight, 
but because it is the most even light. At 
the Antipodes a great amount of engrav- 
ing is done without artificial illuminant at 
all; and so is a good deal of engraving 
in America. But we are writing 
amid the storms of this holiday month 
of ''All-gust" ; the English summer ‘thas 
set in with its usual severity,” as a Con- 
tinental visitor unkindly said. Anvwav, 
we cannot depend upon our daylight for 
our photo engraving; we cannot now, 
and we cannot at any time. We must 
illuminate our copyboard by electricity. 
And we cannot place the electric lamp 
where we should like to put it, which is in 
the very centre, so that it should radiate 
equal light. to right and left. The lens 
must have this centre position; so the arc 
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lamps must be placed either high above 
the centre or somewhat below the centre, 
or at one side; or at both sides. This 
last is the expedient generally adopted. 
A lamp on one side, even when aided by 
a specially adapted reflector, would mean 
unequal strength of tone on right and left 
of the print on the paper. 

The electric lamp installations we use 
are practically carriers of the omnipresent 
electric current, which we interrupt dur- 
ing their carrying service; and which get 
excited by our interruption and manifest 
this annoyance by glowing up to a white 
heat, or glowing with a heat more or less 
white. In earlier days we first used open 
arcs; we interrupted the flow of current 
by replacing wire at a certain point by 
two carbons; which we kept apart. The 
current leapt the intervening distai.ce, 
showing its excitement—its dazzling heat 
—in the short passage; and that light 
between the two carbons we call our arc. 
W'e found, however, that a bit of an extra 
puff in the air would extinguish our arc; 
so to save it from draughts we enclosed 
it in a glass cylinder; and then we found 
that not only was its steadiness secured, 
but that it did not consume the carbons 
so quickly. "We got a longer arc, more- 
over, when we enclosed our lamps. That 
meant that we got a better diffused light. 
The enclosed arc, we also found, had 
more of the violet and ultra-violet rays 
of the spectrum which the photographer 
desires shall be present in strength. 

The electric power is ordinarily taken 
from supply companies. Some engravers 
have generated, or now generate, their 
own current, with or without installing a 
battery of accumulators. Accumulators 
are expensive to put in; and although it 
is very pleasant to feel that owing to hav- 
ing accumulators you can work on con- 
tinuously day and night, at choice, and 
that you are independent of any tempor- 
ary breakdown in your supply plant, there 
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are none the less contra considerations, 
one of which is that only about fifty per 
cent. of what is put into the accumulators 
is usuallv got out of them again. We will 
confine ourselves to those who can readily 
take supply from a company and have not 
put in accumulators. You have your 
supply then—excuse the personal note— 
you have your current and you have a 
number of cameras. The question comes 
up before vou as to what the arrange- 
ment of your lamps shall be; whether ‘‘in 
series” or ‘‘in parallel." Upon this point 
a passage in “The Half-Tone Process” 
(Verfasser Jis worth citing because of its 
lucidity :— 

“This rule must be remembered. In 
‘parallel’ working volts remain practically 
constant for any number of lamps, but the 
amperes add up. If one lamp requires 
25 amperes, two lamps require fifty, and 
so on. In ‘series’ working, the volts add 
up, while the amperes remain constant. 
If one lamp requires 45 volts, two require 
go, and so on, but the amperes are the 
same for any number of lamps as the 
current passes from one into the other. 
The point ts important when estimating 
the power required to drive a dynamo and 
also in determining the cost of the current 
from the street mains, because the volts 
and the amperes multiplied together form 
another electrical quantity termed ‘watts.’ 
Now 746 ‘watts’ are equivalent to 1 
H.P.; hence it is fairly easy to under- 
stand how the horse power necessary to 
run arc lamps is arrived at. For example, 
two arc lamps consuming 23 amperes, in 
series of 100 volts, are taking 2,500 
watts. If we divide this number by 746 
we get the quotient of 3.35, so that, al- 
lowing for ethciency loss in the dynamo 
and engine, we cannot do with less than 
34 H.P., and that would be cutting things 
rather fine. Of course, power can be 
reduced by running lamps of less amper- 
age, but that means a longer exposure, 
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and a low intensity of illumination does 
not have the same effect on the sensitive 
plate in shadow dots, even when the ex- 
posure is prolonged.” 

A pair of 25 ampere lamps working on, 
say, 100 volts—to take easy calculation 
—is expressed as 25 multiplied by roo or 
2,500 watts, and as the Board of Trade 
has fixed 1,000 watts as its unit it means 
24 Board of Trade units." If the charge 
per unit is 2d. it, of course, means that 
the lighting of our pair of 25 ampere 
lamps has cost 5d. for the hour. Some- 
times it costs very considerably more ; the 
unit charges vary greatly in different 
districts. 

To come back to the question of the 
advisability of working lamps in ''series"' 
or ''parallel." ‘‘Parallel’’ means that 
each lamp has its own separate circuit 
and switch. 

An engraver who instals a sixty volt 
dynamo must give to each open lamp, its 
circuit and switch ; he must run the lamps 
in ‘‘parallel,’’ because the arc will not be 
maintained with less than 45 to 50 volts 
and the small balance is needed for a 
steadying resistance. 

Two lamps in "'series'"" will require 100 
volts and he has not got it; and it is 
therefore merely idle for him to reflect that 
if the driving pressure—the voltage, that 
Is to say—were greater, then the amount 
driven, the amperage in other words, 
needed for those lamps might be less at 
a given moment of time. That may be 
proper to be considered later; at the 
moment it sullices for him that he has only 
a driving force of 60 volts and the two 
lamps will want a hundred. He drives, 
therefore, in ‘‘parallel.’’ 

Say, however, that he has a dynamo 
of roo volts, and again that he is dealing 
with open type lamps. This will suffice 
for putting the two open lamps in series. 
Further, ''series" is pointed out as the 
proper course in this case because the 
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dynamo would not give our sufficient 
ampcrage. In ‘‘series,’’ be it repeated, 
the volts add up, while the amperes re- 
main constant. 

Another factor has come in again to 
vary the condition, and this new factor 
is that the electric supply companies gen- 
erally now supply their current at 200 to 
220 volts. This involves an argument in 
favour of the newer form of arc, the en- 
closed pattern taking up a higher voltage 
than the open arc. Seventy-five to 8o volts 
of 100 volt circuits are taken up, or r4o 
or 150 volts of 200 volt circuits, or over; 
resulting in a longer arc with requirement 
also of less current. — The long arc is 
preserved from extinction upon draught 
by the enclosing glass. These enclosed 
lamps can be had for continuous or alter- 
nating current; but the latter need hardly 
be discussed here; except just to say 
what it means. In the alternating cur- 
rent system, each carbon becomes a posi- 
tive and a negative any number of times 
between, sav, fiftv and a hundred, in a 
second of time. We call this its periodic- 
ity. A lamp will only work to the 
periodicity, to the number of cycles, for 
which it is made. Alternating current 
lamps are not verv frequently encoun- 
tered in engraving studios. 

Ordinarily the top carbon is the posi- 
tive; the bottom the negative. But this 
may be reversed. If the top carbon will 
not reach the shorter bottom carbon in 
the enclosed lamp that bottom carbon 
should be replaced bv a new carbon or by 
the unconsumed end of the top carbon. 
Cored carbons are used for certain col- 
oured flame effects and are recommended 
by some makers for various purposes. 
An article in which the whole matter of 
cored carbons was treated pretty fully 
and with precision appeared in a number 
of the Hunter Process Pocket Diary 
issued two or three years ago.  Hunter's 
(16-18 St. Bride Street), probably could 
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supply a copy to anvone who did not delay 
his enquiry. 

It will be a fact familiar to process ob- 
servers that the carbon ends are not ordi- 
narily consumed in just the same way, 
but that a point and crater are formed 
respectively in the open arc working with 
continuous current. The light which is 
nearest the sunlight is that which comes 
from the crater of this continuous current 
current open arc. And be it always re- 
membered that this light nearest daylight 
is the light we want. Perhaps very few 
operators have had such diversified experi- 
ence as Mr. Cameron Swan, of the Swan 
Engraving Co. He has had to make 
negatives for colour work under every 
kind of dithculty. An article upon '' Dith- 
culties of Colour Reproduction" which 
embodied a number of his most interest- 
ing and suggestive experiences was pub- 
lished a few years ago by Messrs. Spicer 
Bros., Ltd., 18 New Bridge Street, in 
their ‘‘Notes for Buyers." They have 
possibly a few copies left and a post card 
to them might bring the article. No 
charge is made for their “Notes for 
Buyers." The apropos of its mention 
here is the insistence by Mr. Swan as 
there set forth that sunlight, pure sun- 
light, abundant sunlight, is the lighting 
condition which the experienced engraver 
most earnestly desires for his work, de- 
spite all that his resourcefulness can en- 
able him to accomplish in the absence of 
ideal conditions. 

Verfasser, we notice, impresses that one 
has hardly any other personal possession 
so precious as his eyesight. If he is 
waked in the night by pain in the eves let 
him be sure that thev have been over- 
strained in looking at or looking too near, 
arc lamps. It is a most serious thing 
to subject the eves to needless strain 
in this manner, Examine the arcs 
through smoke tinted glasses when they 
must be examined ; or through some form 
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of coloured filter. By the wav, Dr. Mees 
has uttered a grave warning regarding 
the quartz lamp. He says the craft is 
not sufficiently alive to the danger of 
these lamps; as to how a verv short, 
direct glancing at them may destroy the 
violet colour sensitiveness of the retina ; 
and so make us partially colour blind. 

The fact that the light is thrown down- 
ward from the crater of the arc in con- 
tinuous current arcs indicates the way the 
lamps should be hung-—viz., so that the 
arc is above the centre of the copyboard. 
Incline the reflector to suit vou. The re- 
flector should be a combination of a 
sphere and a parabola, and the lamp 
should be placed nearer in than the true 
focus; with the purpose of a wide- 
spreading of the light. A back screen for 
the lamp of tin or zinc is better, as ''Ver- 
fasser" points out, than no such screen 
at all, since it prevents stray light getting 
into the camera. A coat of whitewash 
serves very well for the inside coating 
of the reflector. 

By the "Verfasser" offers the 
counsel not to be too easy going in leav- 
ing it to to the electric contractor to say 
just what form of lamp shall be put in. 
He may instal lamps much more fitted to 
a sort of general lighting than to process 
engraving. 

Observe, too, that if open arc lamps 
are selected, the type used should be what 
is called a focussing lamp, one in which 
both the carbons move together. The 
most suitable open lamp is the one known 
as the differential self-focussing. 

It is usual, of course, to have two 
lamps for one copyboard, and it is im- 
portant to know the distances between 
them which are most suitable for work 
of different sizes. On this particularly, 
there are a few useful words by ''Ver- 
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wav, 
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Half-tone Process 
on which every engraver and contemplat- 
ing engraver should bestow very careful 


fasser’’ in this new 
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thought. * The points to be studied 
in placing the lamps are: (1) to see that 
they cause no shining patches on the copy, 
which can be discovered by examination 
of the image on the ground glass, or by 
placing the eve at the position of the 
lens, which is perhaps the better course; 
as a reflection cannot sometimes be seen 
on the ground glass; (2) to have them as 
near as convenient to the copy, remem- 
bering that doubling the distance makes 
the intensity one-fourth, and trebling the 
distance, one-ninth, or as it is expressed 
scientifically, ‘‘the intensity of illumina- 
tion varies inversely as the square of the 
distance’’; (3) to see that the illumination 
is equal practically on both sides, which 
may be determined by holding a pencil 
in the centre of the copy and noticing if 
the two shadows cast by the lamps are 
equal in depth and shade." 

Four lamps, two above and two below 
the centre line board, represent a good 
plan for illuminating a very large copy- 
board. If the current is continuous the 
carbons in the bottom pair of lamps may 
be reversed and the order of the cable 
actions reversed, so that the bottom car- 
bon becomes a positive. A very good 


N ENGRAVER as Movrokisr.—There seems 
A very little chance of inducing the Lord 
Mayor to open a compassionate fund for 
process engravers so long as they go careering 
about the country in their own motor cars. Per 
sonally, as between the policy of the pity and 
of the pleasure, we plump for the pleasure. If 
any man deserves the enjoyment of a privately 
owned car it is the enpraver, since his business 
necessarily. carries with it a lot of worrv. All 
joking apart, we hear of increasing use being 
made in our ranks of this time-saver and occa- 
sional expense saver. For example, cur friend, 
Mr. Cox, of Birmingham—he thinks nothing of 


motoring from Birmingham to London and 


even illumination is thus secured by light 
thrown upwards from lower lamps and 
downwards from the upper lamps. If 
the supplv is one of 200 volts, all four 
such lamps illuminating one large copy- 
board can be run in ''series" and cost 
no more to run than two lamps. 

(Good and careful attention should be 
paid to the copyboard, particularly with 
regard to large work. True flatness and 
permanent flatness of such a board are 
not to be obtained without wise prevision 
and provision. Having inspected a large 
number of engraving establishments we 
cannot say we have been greatly im- 
pressed with the evidence of carefulness 
in this matter. We make an exception 
in the case of the Midland establishment 
where no reasonable expense has been 
spared in obtaining — shall we say? — 
building up a very large board of more 
than the ordinary thickness and better 
than the ordinary quality of wood and 
construction. This firm has formed an 
intelligent. conception of the dangers of 
warping and bulging, and has guarded 
itself with a thoroughness which we 


commend to the observation of all our 
readers. 
back to attend a process engravers’ meeting; 


though, to be sure, all the occasions of these 
jaunts are not on our business. For instance, one 
day he motored up from Birmingham to Hen- 
don to the French say, at an 
aviation. meeting at Hendon. Some day his 
car will come in handily for making a big score 
with. some customer regarding the execution of a 
job. 


"assist," as 


TYLES IN. LETTERING oftener than 
S styles in type. And that is saving a good 
deal, for the type founders with their vari- 
ous new designs keep the printer pretty busy 
selecting and buving. l 


change 
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Quality and Its Effect Upon Price. 


A Paper read by Mr. Chas. Beck, Jnr., at the Boston 


Convention of Process Engravers. 


. HE word ‘‘Quality’’ is a somewhat 
T flexible term. In one sense, we 

sav that an article has quality when 
it is of high character. But using the 
word in its broader and looser sense, we 
speak of high quality, medium quality, or 
poor quality. l 

In discussing the question given to me, 
I desire to use the word in its broader 
sense, and shall speak, first, of the effect 
-of poor quality upon price, and, second, 
of the effect of high quality upon price. 

It may be said as a general proposition, 
that in every line of merchandise, quality 
Is an important factor in fixing the price, 
as related to the price of other grades of 
the same general class of merchandise. 

This is true, as we know, of photo- 
-engraving as of other branches of busi- 
Generally speaking, price ad- 
vances with qualitv, and lowers as the 
-quality lowers. I suppose, therefore, 
that the particular phase of the question 
which it is most advantageous to con- 
sider, is whether the price of photo- 
engraving increases with the advance in 
qualitv, out of proportion to the increase 
in value to the purchaser, and out of pro- 
portion to cost. 

We are all doubtless aware of what is 
unquestionably a fact, that fifty per cent. 
of the photo-engraving that is bought 
to-day is priced by the man who buys it 
rather than by the engraver. But, 
virtually in all cases, this is the effect 
-of inferior quality. The engraver who 
treats each subject individually in order to 
reproduce it accurately, to get the high- 
lights as pure, the middle tones of their 
‘true value, the shadows as deep as the 


ness. 


original, cannot afford to have the buyer 
dictate prices. It is inferior work and 
the willingness to do inferior work, that 
makes it possible for the buyer to fix 
prices. 

In other words, in the production of 
low-grade photo-engraving, there is a 
return to the old rule of caveat emptor, 
let the buyer beware. This good old 
rule, now happilv in disrepute in most 
lines of business, still unfortunately holds 
its sway in photo-engraving. The man 
who lets the buyer fix the price 1s the man 
who groups dissimilar wash-drawings and 
photographs without regard to difference 
in values, labels the results half-tones, 
and sends them out to the man who 
made the price. Of course, this 1s turn- 
ing out, on a factory basis, that which 


should be studio work. The buver 
takes his chance, and in time learns from 
experience. 


It mav be urged that this is the effect 
of price upon quality—that the low price 
made bv the buver has made the low qual- 
ity necessary. But this is true in a limited 
sense only, if at all. The truth is that 
any given  photo-engraving plant is 
keyed to turn out work of a certain 
grade. It can produce photo-engravings 
that are either high-grade, medium 
grade, or poor. But it does not turn out 
poor work one day and fine work the next 
dav, according as the price paid is lower 
or higher. When, therefore, the buver 
fixes the price, he is generally buying 
from a concern that can sell its quality 
at the price he fixes. 

We are all familiar with the sort of 
plant that turns out its work on a fac- 
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tory basis, that takes all the work it can 
get, at whatever price it can pet; that 
makes as many negatives at one time as 
it can without any particular regard to the 
character of the subjects or the differ- 
ence in values. We have seen such con- 
cerns take back plate after plate to be 
made over again—only too glad to escape 
so easily from the wrath of the cus- 
tomer. 

In the early days nothing was known 
of re-etching. But it was subsequently 
discovered that we could re-etch locally 
—could increase the high lights as de- 
sired and give to each shadow its true 
value. This is an art in which we are 
each day drawing a little closer to per- 


fection. But this improvement in method 
has done more than merelv increase the 
cost of half-tone production. It has 
changed the entire character. of the 


photo-engraving business. It has made 
the square-inch price as obsolete as 
Noah's ark would seem if it were cross- 
ing the ocean in the path of the modern 
liner 

There is so wide a difference in the 
cost of making photo-engravings from 
two dissimilar subjects that the fixing of 
a flat square-inch rate for the two is a 
business absurdity. We all 
that there is a wide difference in the cost 
of treating two different subjects. It is 
a trade fact, of course, that the man who 
pavs a square-inch rate for photo-engrav- 
ings made from photographs, is paving a 
much higher profit than he does when he 
buvs at the same price, photo-engravings 
made from wash-drawings. 

What would we think of the tailor who 
offered at a flat price to make a suit of 
clothes from such material as we might 
select—whether the finest brands of 
worsteds on the one hand or shoddy on 
the other hand. We would be quite 
likely to apply the acid test to the mate- 
rial we selected. Yet this is precisely 


well know 


what we are doing in the photo-engrav-- 
ing business when we fix a square-inch 
price for two classes of work, one of 
which costs more to produce than the 
other. What has this to do with the 
question of the cffect of quality upon 
price? Simply this, that quahty will. 
never absolutely fix price in photo- 
engraving until the square-inch basis is 
abandoned and in its place 
adopted a basis on which prices are made: 
in accordance with the character of the 
individual subjects and the cost of pro- 
ducing each. To-day we make one price: 
for two classes of work, one worth more 
than the other. But with the steady ad- 
vance of photo-enpraving as an art, this 
anomalous condition must surelv be rec- 
tified. 

In the meantime, high quality of pro-- 
duction will take care of itself and will 
command the price that it merits. To- 
day fully seventy-five per cent. of the 
photo-engravings are for use in what may 
be classed as advertising matter in one 
or another of its forms. And it is a hope- 
ful sign for the photo-engraver who treats 
his work as an art rather than as a fac- 
tory proposition, that more and more: 
advertisers are being educated each vear 
to know quality in photo-engraving. 

It is inevitable that this should be so. 
The cost of space in the publications gen- 
erally is steadily advancing. A very little: 
figuring will suffice to show how insigni- 
ficant a factor is the difference in price 
between high quality and low quality in 
photo-engraving, when compared to the 
cost of the space which it is to occupy. 
For instance, the cost of space in “The 
Saturday Evening Post” is $7 per agate 
A square inch represents, let us 
sav, five agate or $35 worth of 
space. Taking the national publications 
generally each square inch of cut occu-: 
pies space costing. from $10 up to So. 
And the difference between good quality 


there is 


line. 
lines, 
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and poor quality in that square inch of 
half-tone is just five or ten cents. 

Do you think that the competent ad- 
vertising man or the advertiser who has 
his eves open is going to balk at that 
difference? Not to-day, gentlemen, when 
every factor of an advertisement must be 
weighed, if the full value of the space is 
to be realized. Not to-day, when the 
reader of advertisements has been edu- 
cated to know the quality of an illustra- 
tion, and when the attention-compelling 
value of a half-tone is dependent in large 
part upon the quality of the work which 
the photo-engraver has done. 

I think you will agree with me, gentle- 
men, that the advertisers who are to-day 
really initiated in the art of advertising 
insist strictly upon quality in the photo- 
engravings that they use, and do not 
cavil over the price which they know 
quality work to be worth. The advertis- 
ing agent who consults the interests of 
his chents will have nothing to do with 
work that is made on a factory basis. He 
knows that every department of the ad- 
vertising business has been refined to 
such a point that no element can be 
slighted. He is as careful about having 
his cuts right as he is about having his 
copy right. 

I think you will also agree with me that 
the man who deliberately buys poor 
quality in photo-engraving is either a 
novice, or is buving without due consi- 
deration of the interests of his client. 

Of course, quality affects price. Quality 
in every kind of merchandise under the 
sun affects price. But it also affects 
value. | Nothing is more certain, how- 
ever, than that quality in photo-engrav- 
ing increases effectiveness and value to a 
far greater degree than it affects price. 

Cheap photo-engraving is dear at any 
price. If we buy a hat and wear it to- 
day and don't like it, we can throw it 
away to-morrow and we have lost nothing 
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but the cost of the hat. But once use a 
poor quality photo-engraving and you 
have partly wasted, perhaps worse than 
wasted, space that costs many times more 
than the half-tone itself. 

For this reason we must consider the 
ultimate cost to the buyer—the effective- 
ness or lack of effectiveness of the photo- 
engraving—in any broad consideration of | 
this question. And in a -broad_ sense 
qualitv cheapens price because it increases 
effectiveness. 

Just one word in dealing with this 
question, as to whether the better quality 
work that is done to-day increases the 
price to the buver out of proportion to the 
difference in cost to the photo-engraver. 
I venture to say that not more than 
twenty per cent. of the more than five 
hundred photo-engravers in the United 
States really know their actual cost of 
production. I am very sure that when 
we first put in our cost system, it was a 
revelation to me. I think, for instance, 
that many photo-engravers believe, as I 
then believed, that a dollar and a quarter 
an hour for re-etching or re-engraving 
was a profitable price to charge. 

But everyone who has gone scientific- 
ally into the subject of cost of production 
knows to-day that every hour of this work 
done at such a price is done at a loss. 
I feel quite sure that with the increase 
of study of the question of the cost of 
production there will come a very radical 
change in the views of many photo- 
engravers of the United States. 

I firmly believe that those photo- 
engravers who have fixed the standard 
high and who adhere to that standard 
are blazing the path to a better trade con- 
dition. And we may depend upon it that 
with the increased enlightenment of 
buyers as to what constitutes quality, the 
producer of cheap photo-engravings will 
soon find himself still more hopelessly in 
the rear. 
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Important Facts as to the Transmission 


of Light by Photographic Lenses. 


ESSRS. WATSON | AND SONS, 
M LtD., the well-known makers 
of Photographic Lenses, have 
always insisted. on the importance of 
having only two separate components 
in a photographic lens. Hitherto thev 
have regarded it chiefly from the 
point of view of getting good con- 


trast in the image, as a result of 
keeping down the number of false 
doubly-reflected images, but it has 


been discovered that the doublet has an- 
other advantage over lenses of a greater 
number of separated components, inas- 
much as it transmits more light. 

Each time light passes from air into 
glass or from glass into air, about 44 per 
cent. is reflected, so that onlv 931 per 
cent. travels on in the right direction. 

Working on this basis, it is easily 
found that 

A single lens cannot possibly trans- 
mit more than 9r per cent of the 
incident light. 


A true doublet not morc than 83 per 
cent. 

A lens of three separated components 
not more than 75 per cent. 

A lens of four components not morc 
than 68 per cent. 

A lens of five components not more 
than 62 per cent. 

Or put in another way, it may be said 


THE PRINTER'S HOPEFUL. 


Cnicago schoolboy refused to take part in 
A the regular class sewing lesson, evidently 
regarding skill with the needle as beneath 
the dignity of a nine-year-old son of a printer. 


that an Holostigmat Series I., with its 
aperture f/6.1, transmits as much light 
as a three-lens system working at f/5.5, 
as much as a four-lens system working at 
f/5.5, and as much as a five-lens system 
working at f/5.3, but that it, of course, 
has the advantage of a greater depth of 
focus over these. 

They have recently submitted lenses to 
the National Physical Laboratory at Kew 
to be tested for transmission of light, and 
this is the point to which we should like 
to draw attention, as affecting the actual 
compared with the nominal or reputed 
rapidity of lenses. It is not generally 
taken into account by the user, who as- 
sumes that a lens which ts marked as hav- 
ing an aperture of f/5.3 must be more 
rapid than one working only at f/6.1. 
Such, however, is not necessarily the 
case ; it depends partly on the lens svstem, 
which may comprise anything from two 
to as many as five separate components, 
and partly on the absorbent nature of the 
glass used. 

From actual tests made at the National 
Physical Laboratory, it was found that 
their Holostigmats passed 75.6 per cent. 
of the incident light, and the Actinolux 
tvpe the extraordinary amount of 77.2 per 
cent. out of a possible 83 per cent. 

It will be seen in each case this is morc 
than the theoretical maximum which can 
get through even a three-lens svstem. 


“George Washington. sewed," remonstrated the 
principal, summoned by the grade teacher. “Do 
vou consider yourself better or greater than the 
father of his country?” “E don't know," 
answered the recalcitrant pupil, seriously, ‘time 
will tell." 
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Photo-Engraving Its 


IKE virtue. Well, it's a very great 
L satisfaction, of course, to be like 
virtue in any respect. It’s a pity 

of course, if this is the only sustainable 
comparison; in fact, it's a pity if. the 
affirmation has to be made at all. Mr. E. 
W. Houser, of Chicago, is entering the 
lament; in fact, he is prophesving evil for 
the future as well as bemoaning the pre- 
sent; for, savs he, the photo-engraver is 
now developing other processes, based 
upon photography and a combination of 
lithography and intaglio ; and *'No doubt 
the engraver will allow his charitable in- 
stincts full swav in this direction and reap 
the harvest of honour, while the other fel- 
low gathers in the coin." Mr. Houser's 
prognostications concern us the more 
from the fact that he is President of the 


International Association of Photo-En- 
gravers. His portrait appears in the 


“Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book” 
(1911-12), being one of a gallery of Presi- 
dents thus portraved in this noble volume. 


NTIQUITY OF THE ENGRAVER.—In 
A reverence I hold the name En- 
graver. Their forefathers back 
in the days of Exodus were directed: 
"Like a signet shalt thou engrave the 
stones with the names of the children of 
Israel." And all down through the 
centuries the niches in time and the wind- 
ing paths of enrapturing history are im- 
pressed deeply with the incisions from 
which was first told the storv of life. 
Who antecedes the engraver? Not the 
printer. What will survive the images he 
has engraved in men's minds? Not anv- 
thing, for they who would strive to blot 


them out would but perpetuate them by 
emphasis. 
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Own Reward. 


Under cach portrait is some suitable 
legend, and the words beneath Mr. 
Houser’s portrait tell us that this 


organisation, of which he is President, 
"has for its purpose the development of 
more friendly competition among those 
engaged in the photo-engraving industry 
and the promoting of acquaintance and 
friendship among its members ; and it has 
accomplished what is at least as impor- 
tant, the placing of the photo-engraving 
industry upon a more firm . financial 
foundation. It stands for sound business 
principles. Perhaps then Mr. Houser is 
frightening his readers a little unneces- 
sarily; from an excess of reforming zeal, 
shall we suggest? Or, perhaps, he wrote 
this article a vear ago; this year book 
being a review this time not of one vear, 
but of two. However this may be, his 
warning is no doubt timely and warrant- 
able; for even if good headway has lately 
been made, the good may as well be 
bettered. 


But in these modern days, our own 
davs, in whieh you are forming. your in- 
scriptions which shall represent vou to 
future generations. and live as their 
harbinger, engrave your highest and best 
principles in vour work, for only that 
which is elevating is a worthy handmaid 
to vour art. 

And whilst you are engraving your 
principles in the plates you produce, carve 
in everlastingly the price that is right for 
honour work, for the higher and better 
the principles you inscribe into your pro- 
duct and over vour doors as a hallmark, 
the sooner it will fall into wreckage if the 
price be not there to sustain it.—Silent 
Speaker in Progressive Printer. 
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NGRAVERS everywhere may well have 
given a hearty welcome to the fifth 
edition of the anonymously pub- 

lished book, issued under the pseudonym 

of “Julius Verfasser"—''The Half-tone 

Process." It is fullv revised and greatly 

enlarged. It has numerous illustrations, 

including coloured plates, and examples 
of work and diagrams and illustrations 
of the apparatus used in the process. 

The publishers claim, with perfect war- 
rant, that no such complete work upon 
this subject has been published any- 
where. 

A start is made with the question, 
“What is a half-tone?’’ The screen is 
described; and the author proceeds to 
give careful directions for the construc- 
tion and equipment of the studio and 
dark room, the metal printing room, the 
etching room, and other departments of 
the plate-making business. The various 
operations, from the preparations of the 
original to the proofing of the blocks, are 
explained in fullest detail; and practical 
formule are given for all the chemical 
processes involved. 

Of course, offset claims a great deal 
of attention. There is hardly a more 
striking mode of realising to one's self, 
or explaining to another, the manner in 
which this fifth edition is marked off from 
earlier editions than is afforded by the 
consideration of offset—the thing itself, 
that is to say, as applied to paper, appears 
not to have occurred to anyone’s mind at 
the time when the first edition of this 
book was issued, or if it had so occurred 
there was such restraint, such reluctance 
possibly, to spread abroad the idea, that 
it might almost as well have been non- 
existent. 

The book’s aim appears to be so to 
equip evervone who has some elementary 


knowledge of photography that he can 
if he wishes begin practical work in the 
half-tone process. So much by way of 
indicating the general contents. 

We note as we turn the pages that duo- 
tvpes or two-colour half-tones have a 
special short chapter. It starts with the 
word that half-tones may be made much 
more effective by printing under them a 
second impression in a lighter tint of ink. 
The same block may be printed twice, the 
second printing being slightly out of re- 
gister with the first, and in a lighter shade 
of ink. Or the second block may be 
either a plain tint, usually a light fawn 
coloured ink, or it may be a second block 
from the same negative, etched lighter, 
with prominence given to certain tones. 
The writer notes the usefulness in this 
connection of the circular screen. To avoid 
any risk of moiré pattern another negative 
is made at a different screen angle, as 
in three-colour work. A shrewd com- 
ment is that in Duotvpe work, more 
really depends upon the artistic percep- 
tion of the etcher than upon the opera- 
tor. Often the etcher will only ask for 
two prints from the same negative, and 
on one of them, for printing the lighter 
tint, he will produce a totally different re- 
sult from the first; stopping out and 
re-etching till he has got what he wants. 
Mr. Verfasser likes the Metzograph 
screen for this work. 

The writer thinks well of the wavy line 
screen which has been invented by Mr. 
A. Dargravel (of John Swain's), which 
"for portraits gives an appearance of 
roundness or contour to the features. 
This screen has only so far been used for 
coarse newspaper blocks, for which it 
seems to have some advantages,” he says, 
and a portrait accompanying the letter- 
press, and produced by the use of the 
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Dargavel screen, certainly commends it. 

Machine etching is another subject to 
which many will turn. Speaking of the 
Axel Holmstróm and the Mark Smith, it 
seems reasonable to assume, savs our 
author, that in these machines there will 
be a tendency to etch the plate more to- 
wards one edge than the other edge; the 
point of greatest impact being in a direc- 
tion tangentially to the rotation of the 
paddle wheel; and in practice it is found 
necessary with large plates to turn them 
after half the etching has been accom- 
plished. As to the Albert machine, the 
writer sees a drawback in the excessive 
wear and tear of its mechanical parts. 
No criticism is passed upon the Holt 
machine. The author describes it, as 
those who know the machine will recog- 
nise, very lucidly in a few words. 

Essentially, he says, it consists in a 
shallow trough, in the bottom of which 
is a board for supporting the plates. The 
machine is closed by the top of the 
trough being covered by two lids which, 
however, do not make a complete ceil- 
ing, for there is a small opening in the 
centre through which the spindle of the 
paddle wheel operates. This paddle disc 
has on its underside a series of blades, 
which swirl the acid about in different 
directions as the disc is rotated. The 
trough also receives a simultaneous 
lateral motion. | 

Upon the point of camera's screen ad- 
justment the writer points out that the 
side lever screen gear has now been al- 
most superseded by the Centric screen 
gear, operated from the back of the cam- 
era, in which the screen holding frame 
rests on sliding ways, and is pulled to 
and fro by a central lever. The screen 
distance is read off on a sloping scale in 
front of the operator. The screen frame 
is aluminium. There are adjusting 
screws to reset the screen holder if it 
should get out of parallelism, and locking 
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screws to the top bar to prevent it lifting 
accidentally which would permit the 
screen to fall out. Each bar has a spring 
clip to press the scrcen against the front 
stop, no matter what the thickness of the 
screen may be. 

Quite a number of makers have devised 
special screen adjustment gears. Their 
main idea has been how best to get quick 
to-and-fro movements with a fine, slow 
adjustment, each acting independently. 
These special gears for the back of the 
camera include the Linley system, the 
Klimsch, the Hunter (Hunter's, Ltd., 
and the Voirin. The Voirin slide re- 
sembles Hunter's, but works through a 
horizontal linked lever, and the Falz and 
Werner use a base plate slide in much 
the same way, and operate it by a pinion 
rod with a lever and tangent screw on the 
side of the camera. 

Though there are two or three patents 
for adjusting the screen or indicating its 
correct position proportionately to the 
extension of the camera, no apparatus 
exists for the purpose. ‘‘Verfasser’’ 
thinks it may have been feared that the 
apparatus would be too complicated. But 
he has a good word to say for the ap- 
paratus invented by Mr. Ray, of Cal- 
cuttà, which seeks only to indicate the 
correct position of the screen so that the 
operator may set it withóut having to 
think about the matter. ©The Howard 
l'armer autofocal system should be noted 
in this connection; a feature is an indica- 
tor worked in conjunction with the screen 
lever for showing the size of the dia- 
phragm opening. 

Our writer takes little stock in the idea 
that once prevailed that sharpness of de- 
finition is not so important in lenses for 
half-tone as in lenses for line work. A 
lens that will give perfect definition will 
be a good one in all other respects. 

It is somewhat remarkable that with so 
much said about the screen effect and the 
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"dotty effect” and so much objection to 
‘‘patterning’’ manifested, the Metzograph 
has not been more widely adopted. 

A varnish film printed over the half-tone 
from a plain tint block to make the result 
more realistic, is a recommendation by 
our author. Other possibilities indicated 
are the use of a bluish-green with a 
brown or black in landscape or seascape ; 
or blue-black and reddish tints in por- 
traiture; or the adoption of the second 
block, not made in conventional half-tone 
at all, but made with a resin or bitumen 
grain, a carbon print being used as a re- 
«ist, as in photogravure. Or the use of 
the set off from a half-tone negative 
simply as a guide to be painted over by 
the etcher in stopping out. 

Or, again, the use of vellow in brass 
work in machinery reproduction, or steel 
blue over iron or steel, with a green or 
blue or other colour to represent painted 
parts of iron work. 

In map work a combination of ground 
tint with black for hill shading and other 
contour and detail may be very helptul. 
And all this, be it understood, is only sug- 
gesting the possibilities of Duotype. The 
old observation, we were almost writing 
the old joke, as to the good number 
of changes that can be rung upon three 
church bells, stands in some danger of 
being eclipsed in wonderfulness by ex- 
perience of the variety of the effects ob- 
tainable with two tones or tints. 

The writer does not note one thing 
which seems worth attention, namely, 
that a certain quality, a certain stereo- 
scopic effect seems to enter into Duotvpe 
work when it is well done. Nor does he 
sav what again we think might find a 
place in a sixth edition, that the engraver 
should be clearly given to understand at 
the beginning of plate-making for Duo- 
type purposes, that Duotvpe printing is 
the ultimate intention. The 
must be taught that the engraver wants 
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to proceed from the very first stage with 
the knowledge that this double printing 
is what is to be executed. 

The few words about the Cooke (or 
Tavlor-Hobson) lens are worth citing, 
seeing how very generally those lenses 
are used. Thev seem to be in process 
what the Wharfedale stop cylinder is in 
letterpress printing; a generally recog- 
nised good, sound, ‘‘reliable’’ ; however, it 
mav be thought by some to be outclassed 
at some one point. Our author writes : Of 
late vears numerous makers have brought 
out lenses specially designed for process 
reproduction, and the most notable of 
these is the Cooke process lens, which 
has experienced a wonderful degree of 
popularity. Its peculiar advantage is its 
great flatness of field, covering the plate 
to the extreme edges with remarkable de- 
hnition even at full aperture. It is a 
rapid lens, working up to f/8 for the 
smaller sizes and f 16 for the larger ones, 
and of moderately long focus— 1843 in. for 
15 x 12 plate. Further, it is well cor- 
rected for astigmatism and achromatism, 
and its elements are simple, there being 
three separate lenses with no cemented 
combinations. Another advantage is that 
the system of interchangeable screw ft- 
tings introduced by its makers renders it 
readily available for fitting prisms, col- 
our cells, ete., and for changing lenses 
from one camera to another or from a 
The price is 
with some 


smaller to a larger size. 
also reasonable, compared 
other modern tvpes of lenses. 

‘This lens requires more care to en- 
sure parallelism of copy, camera front 
and sensitive plate, and also somewhat 
more care in focussing than lenses with 
more rounded field. It should not be 
focussed for the centre of the plate, but 
at points midway between the centre and 
margin so as to secure a general sharp- 
ness all over.” 


Mr. Verfasser notes that a sliding 
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door is a better arrangement for a dark 
room than a hinged door; and, better 
still, is a lobby with an inner and outer 
door, so that one may be shut before the 
other is opened. He thinks the best ar- 
rangement of all is perhaps to have no 
door at all, but a light-trapped passage. 
Where several dark rooms adjoin, a long 
passage could connect the whole and so 
ensure the entrance to each room being 
in the shade. 

One of the best features of the book, 
we imagine that some will consider, and 


Avoiding Reflections. 


© NE of the bugbears of the technical 


photographer is surface reflection, 

vet several of the lecturers at the 
L.C.C. School course on technical photo- 
graphy have stated that it is not at all 
serious when using a panchromatic plate 
and colour filter, and recourse to these 
simple means has avoided the necessity 
of tampering with the objects themselves 
in any way. A certain amount of reflec- 
tion is necessary for the sake of truth, 


INTS FROM TRADE JOURNALS.—There 

H are many valuable trade journals 
that are devoting a good deal of 

space to the discussion of the subject of 
cost finding. It will pay anv block maker 
or printer, large or small, to read these 
articles and be better informed. There is 
meat and food for thought in every one 
of them. Too many of us offer the ex- 
cuse that we have no time to read. If you 
were up to your neck in business and 
some one should tell you that three blocks 
around the corner there was a fellow 
A outside his door. In a few minutes a 
freckled youngster with a square chin 
brought in the sign and calmlv laid it on the 


MAN once hung a ''Boy Wanted” sign 
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certainl we are expressing our own 
views in the adjective, is the statement 
or re-statement of some not specially 
technically and yet important matters. 
For instance, emphasis is laid on the 
fact that work done in a properly 
ventilated room maintained at an even 
temperature will be much more uniform 
than it would be otherwise. 

By all means get at once this useful 
work. The price is 7s. 6d., and it can 
be obtained by sending Postal Order to 
the office of this Journal. 


thus a silver cup does not look like silver 
unless a sharp reflection is present, but 
too many reflections, of course, spoil the 
effect. Reflections which are so fatal 
apparently consist mainly of ultra-violet 
light and the use of a correct colour filter 
cuts this out. It was interesting to ob- 
serve that one lecturer stated that for all 
his work—and he showed some splendid 
specimens—except black and white dia- 
grams he used panchromatic plates. 


who was giving away twenty dollar gold 
pieces, I imagine that all of us would 
find about three minutes to hike down 
there and get the one that belonged to us. 

It is the same way with reading trade 
journals. We all have a few moments 
during the day that could be devoted to 
this mental exercise. We don't need to 
sit down with a settled intention to absorb 
all the knowledge at one sitting. It 
wouldn't do us any good; but a moment 
now and then will fix some good idea that 
will stick and be helpful. 


man's desk. — 'Hey, what are you doing with 
that sign?" demanded the man. "Yer don't 
need it any longer," calmly replied the youth, 
“I’m yer boy! And he was. 
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Where Are You Heading ? 


HE Plate Makers’ Criterion raises 

T that question, and follows it up 

by a number of pertinent queries 

and suggestions of interest to both em- 
ployer and employee. 

Are you just rambling along, or have 
you a definite plan in mind? Are you 
simply working from one end of the week 
to the other for the purpose of getting your 
pay on Saturday so you can quickly spend 
it, or are you giving some thought to 
bigger things? 

Are you envious of the man at the head 
of the business that gives you employment 
and worrying your head about getting 
vour share of the profits, or are you try- 
ing to increase those profits so there will 
be more for you to get? Do you ever 
stop to think that the man who has the 
most to say about the unequal division 
of wealth never has any of his own to 
divide with anyone else? Perhaps that 
is why he is so anxious for a division. 
Who knows? 

Wealth does not grow upon trees, nor 
has it ever been known to drop into one's 
lap without effort on the part of the re- 
cipient. You have to work for what you 
get, and in that you do not differ from 


the rest of those who succeed in life. 

Just working for a living is one thing 
and working for a living with a definite 
plan in mind is quite something else. 

If you are dissatisfied with things as 
they are, make them better. Make your 
plans for the future and then work to carry 
them out. Men have been known to 
make opportunities, and perhaps you can 
do the same. Make up your mind to do 
a thing, then do it. 

Don't crv about your wages being too 
low. Don’t yelp about business being 
bad. Perhaps you are responsible for 
vour condition, and a little extra effort 
and intelligent thought on vour part will 
accomplish what all the whining in the 
world won't do for you. 

If vou are a business man, don't try to 
compete with vour neighbour who has a 
modern plant and equipment, if yours 1s 
old and worn. If you do, you will soon 
be complaining about business being bad. 

Don't take it for granted that vour suc- 
cessful competitor is cutting prices; per- 
haps his success is founded upon his 
superior equipment. 

Our suggestion is, equip yourself and 
vour plant properlv, then hustle. 


A Few Things Worth Remembering. 


AKING the dark room take the 
M place of the camera has some 
advantages for large work, but 

for small work it is objectionable. 

A camera with both front and back 
bodies moving 1s an advantage, especiallv 
when working extreme reductions with a 
large camera and a short focus lens. A 
camera with the back bodv fixed and the 
front body moving is difficult to focus, as 
either the copy or the whole of the 


camera must be moved at the same time. 
A copyboard will stand changes of tem- 
perature better if it is battened like an 
engineer’s drawing board, not clamped. 
The copyboard should be at least four 
times the area the largest plate will take. 
It should be painted dead black; it will 
then give no reflected light and will not be 
so confusing to the eye when focussing. 
No lens under 9 inch focus is practic- 
able for ordinary process engraving ; and 
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even g inch lenses should not be used for 
anything larger than half-plate, 63 ins. x 
4? ins. 

Where vou feel the disadvantage of a 
poor lens is where you have to cover a full 
sized plate with. fine detail sharp in the 
very corners. 

Short focus lenses used at a wide angle 
give rise to a lot of reflections from the 
side of the camera, which are apt to 
cause foggy plates. 

Whatever lens an engraver chooses 't 
must have a slot for taking the Water- 
house shape of diaphragm, because it is 
necessary to insert irregular forms of 
stops and to change them sometimes dur- 
ing exposure, an impracticable thing if 
there is only an iris diaphragm. 

At its best a silvered mirror is un- 
doubtedly faster than the prism for black 
and white work with enclosed arcs. But 
prisms rarely need re-silvering, and have 
very great Conveniences. 

‘Economic’ screens cannot be re- 
paired like engraved screens. Engraved 
screens, when scratched, stained, or un- 
scaled, or partially broken, can be put 
right at nominal expense and returned 
practically equal to new. Where only 
one glass is cracked, another can be 
matched to it, or where both glasses are 
broken at one corner, the screen can be 
cut down. Not so with ''Economic'' 
screens. 

If abnormal dot patterns are required 


HREE-COLOUR HALF-rONE, WHEN  GRAINED, in 
T the sense of its prints on paper being 
passed. through the rollers of a printer's 
graining machine, takes on a pleasant charac- 
ter in certain classes of work; a character dis- 
tinctly contributing to the popularity of its pic- 
tures. It seems to demand strong contrast 
for the full effect of enrichment through this 
graining to be manifest. We notice in our 
holiday wanderings a very good instance of such 
grained work by Forman's, of Nottingham. It 
is a round forest scene study, worked into a 
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they can be produced by means of dia- 
phragms with multiple apertures, com- 
bined with suitable setting of the screen 
distance. 

Irregular grained screens cannot be re- 
garded as acting in the same way as a 
ruled screen. They are placed as close as 
possible to the sensitive plate, the use of 
the cover glass not being permissible. 

Wheeler's Metzograph has no opaque 
erain on it; it looks to the naked eve 
simply like ordinary transparent glass. 
It is said to consist in the sublimation of 
pyrobetulin which, being deposited on the 
glass in a reticulated film, is treated with 
hvdrofloric acid, whereby a like char- 
acter of reticulation is imparted to the 
glass itself. — The optical effect is the 
causing of alternative light and dark 
spaces which have consequently the same 
effect as opaque obstructions. 

Every tone of the picture, it is claimed. 
exerts a different selective effect on the 
grain. 

Nothing is like good daylight for photo- 
graphy. Get north light, of course, if 
possible; but blinds will help vou to make 
any other position do, if need be—shut- 
ting off any direct sunlight which might 
cause uneven illumination. 

You don't need a glass roof through 
the whole length of your studio. See that 
vour studio is very strongly built; don't 
have any avoidable vibrations in this im- 
portant part of your premises. 


calendar. The sky has boldly contrasted bands 
of bright vellow and of sombre tone; for the 
time is sunset. The whole effect is aided greatly 
by ''simultaneous colour contrast," in the sense 
of being mounted upon x suitably toned art 
"board." At a distance one had the impression 
of looking at a fine chromo-lithograph. And a 
close inspection did not instantly proclaim three 
colour half-tone, the graining of the paper 
masked the half-tone screen to some extent. [ts 
way of masking it was by emphasising another 
kind of grain; but that did not seem to matter. 
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The Holiday and the Engraver. 


E happen to have had the Margate 
W Pavilion concert programme 
brought to our notice. It has 

about half a dozen large and ambitious 
three colour half-tones. The programme 
indeed, is by way of being a small port- 
folio. The paper is of good substance 
and good suitability for its purpose. The 
programme starts some reflections. De- 
spite all that we have seen done, and all 
we have heard of, in the way of the 
employment of coloured engraving in 
holiday resort literature, is the potency of 
this particular demand anything like ade- 
quately realised? Perhaps we note that 
what is done in this wav is twentv times 
what was done twenty vears ago. What 
of that? Is it not at least possible that 
what will be done in this way in twenty 
years’ time will be twenty times as much 
as is done now. If that is a reasonable 
conjecture, is it not much the better 
thing for us to be revolving? Never 
mind the past; its barrenness may niislead 
us and induce an under-estimate of the 
piesent- We are in the day of a new 
"publicity," of a new idea in colour en- 
graving, and we are on the threshold of 
much greater things vet. That is what 
matters. And involved in this encourag- 
ing prospect is the obvious reflection that 
some improvement in our business is àn 
instant opportunitv. — The vastly greater 
output of three colour we anticipate in the 
next two decades must, in the nature of 
things, be a gradual growth. — In terms 


* 


of modern Jargon, we can ''insure"" some 


of it here and now. 

It may verv well be the case that we 
should use some mediate and indirect, as 
well as some immediate and direct efforts. 
If anv town or district having its holidav 
"talking points” (or picture points) is un- 
served by any Local Improvement Com- 
mittee, by any Association especially 
charged with the duty of blazoning its at- 
tractions far and wide, cannot such of our 
craft as live near suggest in the local press 
the establishment of such an association ? 

Cannot we even mix enough of the 
proper wisdom of the serpent with our 
dove harmlessness to effect the bring- 
ing together of the one or two who 
might serve for a sort of nucleus of 
such a district exploiting body? That 
wav lies access of general and of 
our particular prosperity. For the en- 
graver who was known to have engineered 
the new social factor, the new Advertising 
and Developing, or in the familiar phrase. 
the Town Improvement Association 
would be likely to profit in various other 
unanticipated ways. Initiative is so much 
appreciated when (only too rarely) it is 
encountered, that a man who shows this 
quality, sooner or later becomes regarded 
as a man who can’t be dispensed with; 
who, and whose especial service are to be 
desired in a dozen relations and concerns. 
In a word, such a man is likely to be 
busy; and ever busier. And busy, we 
mean, in the way of his craft. l 


Hints for the Proof-Puller. 


o not usc boiled linseed oil to reduce 
D process inks, as it will cause the 
ink to crystallise unless it is very 

soft and a slow drier. Either paraffin oil 


or petroleum may be used safely for this 
purpose. 

Certain inks contain pigments with a 
natural tendency to fill up the cuts and 
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small type. Among these are vermilion 
(genuine), ultra-marine, blue, some yellow 
inks, siennas and umbers. This may be 
prevented by adding a little of either No. 
3 or No. 4 varnish or Venice turpentine 
together with a few drops of turpentine 
japan drier. 

To reduce an ink add the same or neigh- 
bouring colour ground in a softer varnish. 
Reduce regular half-tone ink with soft 
half-tone ink, book and job inks with half- 
tone ink, bond ink with job ink, and cover 
inks with bond or job inks, as indicated. 
To stiffen and give body and covering 
power to book and job ink add bond ink, 
and to improve bond ink add cover ink. 

Some pressmen use cover ink on all 
sorts of cover papers. This is a mistake. 
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Cover inks are made nearly twice as 
heavy, and contain nearly twice the colour 
of ordinary inks. Such concentrated col- 
our and varnish is necessary for the very 
hard and rough covers in vogue or for 
bond papers. Cover inks also may be 
used on forms afterwards to be embossed 
to good advantage. But it is not neces- 
sary to use cover inks on many cover 
papers of moderate hardness and rough- 
ness on which job inks would answer per- 
fectly. For printing on celluloid and linen 
cover ink is best, with the addition of tur- 
pentine japan drier. For printing on silk 
a good job or bond ink will answer. For 
printing on kid and other leathers a pene- 
trating ink like half-tone ink is required. 
—The Printing Trade News. 


Take Care—Huints for Juntors. 


AKE care that vour screen is not 
placed under any strain. It should 
not be jammed tight in its holder in 

the camera. 

Take care that it is not left standing 
on end against a wall or any other sup- 
port, involving the risk that the outer 


glass may slide out of place in a hot 
studio through the cement softening. 


This does not applv to aluminium bound 
screens. 

Take care that vour Fire Office under- 
stands what screens are, before a fire 
occurs. They will find it hard when the 
fre has arisen to believe that a. scratched 
piece of glass, or even two scratched 
pieces joined together, can be worth, sav 
£530 or £60. 

Take care that the premiums you pay 
on Nour screens really are protecting vou. 
One firm of engravers have ceased to in- 
sure their screens at all, because after 
they had paid for years an adequate sum 
for insuring them, the moment one screen 


was broken the assuring office was most 
unwilling to do what the firm thought 
was fair. 

Ceasing to insure screens is bad pro- 
ably both for the assuring office and for 
the firm. 

lake care by letter or 
randum to make it plain to assurers that 
these things are either of no value at all, 
or of practically the same value as when 
they were bought new. At any rate 
through all the arca free from creeping 
edge stain. 


some memo- 


Take care not to warm the screen to 
prevent condensation of moisture on the 
screen such as might arise from the wet 
plate in cold weather. The same preventive 
effect may be obtained, as a rule, by 
rubbing a little glycerine or wax on it 
and polishing off, or by keeping a hot 
water bottle painted dead black, or 
covered with a cloth, inside the camera. 
A coating of gelatine applied overnight 
and allowed to dry off is an effective pre- 
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ventative of sweating. The coated side 
is placed next the plate. 

Take care to put away vour silver mir- 
rors when not in use in a case which is 
air, dust, and damp proof. 

Take care to kecp the temperature of 
your dark room as nearly as mav be at a 
uniform 60° all the vear round. 

Take care not to have a naked flame in 
a dark room; especially don't let such a 
flame be near to the floor. For inflam- 
mable vapours have a wav of creeping 
along the floor and becoming ignited at 
the first opportunity. 

Take care when considering adopting 
the so-called non-actinic electric incan- 
descent lamps. It is conjectured that 
the impracticabilitv of the glass bulb 
being made of equal thickness by the 
glass blower is the cause why it seems im- 
possible to make a safe electric lamp. The 
electric light penetrates through the col- 
oured medium more powerfullv than the 
gas or oil lights penetrate; perhaps be- 
causc of being richer in actinic ravs. 


Spectrum in the Sky. 


HERE is certainly something strong 

T and striking in the full page sun- 
set picture from blocks by John 

Swain and Son in the April-May ''British 
Printer." It is a calm sea scene from a 
photo by Mr, J. Lizard. Considered as 
a picture, however, it would have been 
better if an inch depth from the top had 


been cut away. The green of the water. 


in the fore-ground we can understand; 
it is in keeping and it is acceptable. The 
ruddiness on the middle of the picture is 
all right. "The natural gradation bevond 
that ruddiness would be through a red- 
dish green and greenish-blue into a sky- 
blue, for there is a sort of spectrum in 
the sky at these sunset times. But just 


In the wet plate process have vour bath 
as near as possible to the dark side and as 
far as possible from the developing sink. 
Yet keep it in a good light. 

Take care of your evaporating basin. 
What is the matter with bedding vour 
evaporating basin in a tin tray filled with 
sand and applving the heat to the sand 
bath. 

Take special care to avoid dust when 
working collodium emulsion process. 

Take care with the lighting of vour 
dark room for the different sensitiveness 
of vour plates. 

If whirling of plates has to be done 
in a sink the sink should be fairly deep or 
the operator and surroundings mav re- 
ceive splashes. Don’t trust too small a 
whirler with your plates. Why trust a 
small hand pneumatic whirler with plates 
of 12 in. x to in.? You can get a 
Whirler with a small brass pump very 
similar to a bicycle pump. Its large 
sucker will suffice for a plate 24 ins. 
square or over. 


here the picture goes wrong. The pro 
gression in the picture is towards a sort 
of a cross between old gold and buff and 
light citron—an indeterminate colour. 
To be sure this sea scene is a striking 
result for a two-colour print. But one 
wonders if it could not have been made 
better with a little more judicious choice 
of colour. All the same we are grateful 
to Messrs. Swain for this last bold in- 
cursion into the two-colour possibilities 
and we don't forget for a moment that 
thev are as competent judges of these 
matters as anv, and are no doubt them- 
selves onlv too well aware of the limita- 
tions and even the eccentricities of the 
process. 
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Machine Photogravure. 


HE cost of copper printing rolls (as 
needed in machine photogravure) 
may be over-estimated. The etch- 

ings being shallow are quickly and easily 
removed, the surfaces re-polished and 
made ready for new designs. 

This is practically a one-man process 
and costs no more than ordinary half-tone 
to produce. 

The carbon method is free from patent 
restrictions and offers the most perfect, 
practical and simple method to operate for 
short runs. Yet if not handled properly, 
it vields anything but success. 

Not all mechanical printed pictures and 
post cards flaunting under the name of 
photogravure compare in quality with ordi- 
nary half-tones. 

A good full timed plucky negative is 
essential, or it is useless to proceed. . . 
"The numerous tones and qualities desiree 
should be fully represented in the carbon 
resist upon the copper plate before the 
etching begins. The clever hand of the 
operator has practically very little control 
upon the perfection of rhe reproduction. 

The ink should be of that soft, rich vel- 
vet quality that gives charm to the photo- 
gravure, but is, after all, more like a paint 
than an ink; and being thin naturally ad- 
mits either of the analine, water colour or 
varnish variety being used. Some prefer 
turpentine to benzine as a reducer, while 
others use acetone spirit or alcohol. Evi- 
dence enough of the great latitude there is 
in its composition. The ink should be 
‘quick drying to prevent offsetting, and 
made of a quality to wipe smooth and easy 
with as little friction as possible of the 
‘steel scraper against the printing surface. 

It is in a printing plate that quality must 
ibe rendered. 


The thin, transparent lines; their rela- 
tion to the spaces, the latitude offered in 
the exposure thereby ; the proper angle of 
light, printing in direct ravs; the swing- 
ing of the printing frame or light during 
exposure, and the noting of the direction 
of the screen lines of the etching in rela- 
tion to the scraper, are among the impor- 
tant points to be considered when aiming 
to obtain the sharp, commercial quality or 
the more artistic softer effect of the real 
photogravure 

Excessive screening. produces flatness, 
and vice versa. 

Given a photogravure screen which con- 
sists of verv thin transparent lines ruled 
cn an opaque ground equal in area to 
about one-quarter of that of the black 
spaces formed between them (the 130 
cross line being the one generally used), 
most anyone capable of forming a good 
carbon transparency should find little, if 
any difficulty in producing perfect work 
upon a copper printing roller or plate, 
capable of making at will good carbon 
prints... Carbon printing is about the most 
seductive, illusive and exasperating pro- 
cess known, as many know to their cost. 

Carbon printing being practically a gela- 
tine process, is very susceptible to atmo- 
spheric, conditions, especially so when 
combined with an unstable salt such as bi- 
chromate of potash. . . . In print- 
ing, the image being obscured, its pro- 
gress must be judged bv time or compari- 
son with a print meter. . . . Unless 
the sensitive carbon tissue is kept dry and 
in à healthv condition, it is subject to all 
manner of difhculties. . . . I do not 
mean that a carbon process is impractic- 
able. . . . Tf conditions are right, 
and when in capable hands, al! such de- 
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fects peculiar to the process, such as bad 
tissuc, failure in printing, air bubbles and 
blisters, measly and mottled effects, reti- 
culation and frills are practically un- 
known. A carbon print properly made is 
better than any other type of photograph. 

Success in machine photogravure is 
largelv a matter of detail. 

Rapid photogravure has outgrown its 
embryonic stage. No longer need one 
make the mistake in beginning with the 
machine, or even attempt the etching of 
expensive copper rolls, but start at the 
bottom with the single transfer carbon 


process, and when one is sure 
of being able to make and  main- 
tain carbon print of right 


quality, one has mastered nine-tenths 
of rapid photogravure, reducing the bal- 
ance of the process to a practical certainty- 

To properly etch a gelatine carbon print 
of resist means simply a knowledge of the 
relative strength and action of the etching 
sclution at a given temperature. 

Between 60° and 95° Fahr. the stronger 
the etching the slower is its action. . . 
the stronger and longer the etching action 
the greater the contrast will be. Rapid 
photogravure presents no greater ditheul- 
ties than confronted the pioneers of 
half-tone but a few vears ago, and will 
succeed just as surely and rapidlv.— 
Condensed from The Graphic Arts Year 
Book, 


Quartz Mercury Vapour Lamps in 
the ** Times” Machine Room. 


R. Justus Eck has been dealing 
with the lighting of printing 
establishments, and his com- 

ments have interest for engravers as well. 
He noted that in the leading printing 
works near London the lighting is bv arc, 
glow and vapour lamps. The only place 
where real comparisons of these different 
methods were possible was in the hand- 
composing rooms. One firm stated that 
they had not only decreased their lighting 
bill by over Z.500 a vear, but had at the 
same time increased their output bv nearly 
40 per cent. Linotype machines required 
good lighting, and monotvpe machines 
required upon the copy and keyboard the 
same order of illumination. It was there- 
fore somewhat surprising to find that a 
considerably lower illumination was 
usually provided. In printing works it 
was clear that for high-speed rotary 
presses powerful lamps giving good dif- 
fused general illumination were to be pre- 
ferred, aided in the interior of the press 


bv additional lighting, usually obtained 
from one or two carbon filament lamps. 
In presses for two and three colour work 
attention had to be paid to the spectrum 
of the light in order to obtain the best re- 
sults. In The Times press room the 
principal source of light was the quartz 
mercury vapour lamp, subsidiary lighting 
being by glow lamps. In many printing 
offices there was room for improvement 
in the lighting, which would in some cases 
take the form of a saving of current and 
in other cases of rendering the illumina- 
tion more even and in accordance with 
the requirements of the average user, 
thus producing better and greater output 
in a shorter time. 

Mr. F. W. Goodenough has also inter- 
ested himself in the same subject. His 
inquiries revealed that both high and low 
pressure gas systems were in use in 
printing offices, but that the high-pressure 
inverted system was about three times as. 
efficient as the low-pressure upright. 
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ETTER the good.—Some of our more enter- 
B prising publishers seem to be using three 
colour work to a very considerable degree 

in their own advertising matter. And by our 
own observation we should say that some of 
them do this work so exceptionally well that it 
is a thousand pities they don't do it just a little 
better, which thev could easily do, and with great 
advantage, we cannot doubt, to themselves and 
io the picture-loving public. Frankly, we are 
inclined to attach this criticism to the leaflets, 
smallpost 8vo., whereby Collins, of Glasgow, ad- 
vertise their coloured picture edition of the works 
of Charles Dickens. | We have before us 
the three colour of Mark  Taplev. He 


fills the front page of a 4 pp. issue. 
There is no other colour. Collins stand 
or fall by ‘Tapley, and anyone would be 


inclined to suggest they could not make a better 
choice. But this Tapley has not got the Tapley 
characteristic of being jolly. He has simply been 
washed out, and washed out in some curious 
dies. His left hand outstretched is ever welcome, 
(except that we don't shake hands with the left), 
and is absolutely vellow. It may be his glove ; if 
so, this incident should be made plainer. His 
shirt is plumminess itself. — The whole is badly 
oit of register. Possibly there has been some 
fading of the colours before us, for we pick up 
the sheet in a stationer's shop, where, to be sure, 
there is a good deal of old matter. But then, 
these coloured editions themselves are not very 
old, so we could hardly think that this is the 
explanation. Our criticism should not be all 
concerned with the publishers. |The artist has 
not been wholly successful in this case. To be 
sure there are such surprises in this matter of 
colour illustration that it would not surprise us 
to hear, that these leaflets do get very good 
results, though if we were so assured we should 
still feel it easy to believe that a better colour 
study would have paid still more encouragingly 
Messrs. Collins’ idea in issuing in three colours 
Dickens's popular character in such leaflets 's 
itself so good and so enterprising that we feel 
bound to urge them to do themselves the fullest 
justice by going still one better in the quality 
of this printing. Of course, the prints are from 
electros. Are they from bad electros? We have 
no sort of idea whose duplicates they are. But 
somehow the cause of the defect should be rooted 
out and put right. 


| Fatale & MacuixkRy, Lro., have recently 
sent out a handy specimen book of the 

various faces of type produced from their 
matrices, and it may come as a surprise ‘o 
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those who have not closely followed the de- 
velopment of the resources of this company. 

We have a fairly full acquaintance with the 
work put out by the Linotype and Machinery 
Co., but we must confess that this little booklet 
came rather in the nature of a surprise, and 
we advise all interested in machine composition 
to get a copy. 

Their monthly ''Linotype Notes” and ''Print- 
ing Machinery Record" for August, maintains 
the interested created by its predecessors, its 
bright, cheery optimism, is highly refreshing, and 
is verv attractive. 


n — ‘EXPERT SERVICE. —Mr. W. H. 
Burchell, the well-known director of the 
'Caxton Press," and author of several 
booklets on various phases of the printing busi- 
ness, has decided to add a further burden to those 
already cheerfully borne. He believes there is a 
demand for expert advice on various problems 
that arise in connection with printing almost 
daily, so he is arranging to have '' Experts avail- 
able for every branch of the printing and kindred 
trades," for law cases, arbitration, disputes, etc. ; 
for institutions desirous of installing plants; for 
compilation of schedules for private firms, 
Borough Councils, etc; for the preparation of de- 
tailed estimates, etc., ete. ; in short, he is prepared 
to undertake to provide expert advice for all and 
sundry in printing. 

The idea is a good one, and we have no doubt 
Mr. Burchell will carry out his part to the satis- 
faction of those who entrust to his care any mat- 
ters upon which they feel expert advice is advis- 
able to secure. 


OR THE JOURNEYMAN.—Do not blame the fore- 
F man who rejects your poor work. He will 
encourage competent employées, so if vou 
are not treated well it is your own fault. A man 
does poor, sloppy work, and when it is rejected 
he blames the man above him. He doesn't 
blame himself, and because he doesn't he con- 
tinues to do poor work and is finally discharged. 
He doesn't know that every foreman is looking 
for men who do good work. He doesn't realise 
that the man above us reached that position be- 
cause of his discrimination between good work 
and bad work. He hasn’t learned that the man 
above us is always looking for good workmen, 
that he may raise them to better positions. He 
is ignorant of the longing in every foreman's 
heart for men under him on whom he can rely 
and in whom he can trust. He fails to sweep 
clean and blames his loss of a job on the fore- 
man's envy.—FRANcES L. GARSIDE. 
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LITHO ZINC AND ALUMINIUM. 
MO Penrose & Co. have just issued 

a small booklet giving particulars of their 

special process for the production of metal 
sheets for litho printing. 

They say they are prepared to demonstrate in 
the fullest possible manner that these plates will 
accomplish all that is claimed for them. 

That their claim is wide will be seen when 
it is stated that they say: ''Whatever can be 
done on stone can, we claim, be equallv well 
(or better) done on aluminium on zinc plates 
whilst the saving in cost is enormous." 

Any of our readers who are interested will 
be well advised to go further into the matter. 


QG THE NEW Mounting Woop.—An 
ideal mount for process blocks, one at the 

same time effective, and yet not high-priced, 
has not yet been discovered. Will the day soon 


are stickit, as the Scots people say, about meenis- 
ters who cannot get on with their discourse, we 
would comfort them by suggesting that they may 
not be worse than the one-time plate maker who 
was called by his friends ‘‘the Starting Rheo- 
stat." When he had anything to say—even in 
ordinary converse—he had got into so woeful a 
habit of—er—ah—um—er—before he could get 
out his first word that his friends could only hint 
that he was switching through a dozen points 
and the current would be on, and all be going 
right in a moment. He was simply a rheostat. 


rd 


Á 


"P APER FOR CoLouR Work.—One of the diffi- 


culties of colour-printing—one that has 
always confronted the colour printer—lies 
in the fact that accurate register must be had. 
One thing that militates against accurate regis- 
ter is unseasoned paper. Unless your paper is so 
seasoned that it will not shrink when the first 


secure the much-coveted 


shall 


arrive when we 
prize? 

Messrs. Penrose are putting on the market a 
new style of mounting wood, which they sav 
will neither warp nor shrink. We have seen a 
specimen, and it certainly looks as though it will 
bear out their contention, but whether it will de- 
velop any defects other than these two will only 
be proved by experience. It is well worth a 
trial, but we fear the price will prevent it becom- 
ing generally used except perhaps for colour work 
and the better class of half-tone work, we certainly 
feel inclined to recommend it. 


poe AS SPEAKERS.— The efforts at trade 
understanding, not to speak of other things 

which have drawn engravers out, are mak- 
ing our craft more notable in the ability to hod 
their own in public converse. But 
are still some who find 


in case there 


themselves at à loss, who 


colour is put on vou are bound to have trouble 
with register. Take a pile of paper containing 
a thousand sheets and let them stand in the press- 
room or stock-room for a day and you will find 
that while the top sheets print all right the ones 
in the centre of the pile will not register. There 
are two ways to overcome this trouble. One is 
to buy only seasoned paper—which is a pretty 
difficult thing—or to season the paper yourself. 
After vou have tried to buy seasoned paper for 
awhile and failed, try laving out the pile to be 
used on the colour job. If possible hang it up in 
small and let it hang for twenty-four 
hours in the same temperature as that of the 
pressroom. ‘That will probably result in a paper 
that will not shrink when being printed, and if 
vour job is laid down right you will have no 
trouble with the register. If vou have never 
tried this do it once and you will never under- 
take to run green paper again on an offset press. 


** 
"takes 
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School Notes. 


HE City of Leeds Central Technical 


School sends us a specimen of a 


half-tone intaglio for offset press, 
the whole of which, from the making of 
the negative to the finished copies, was 
carried through in the evening classes of 
their photographic and printing depart- 
ment. 

The specimen certainly reflects great 
credit upon the school and its Principal, 
for without the enthusiasm imparted by 
him the students could not acquit them- 
selves so creditably. 

Is this the first specimen of intaglio 
offset plate sent out by any technical 


H 
qe GOODS AND Maki YOUR OWN CHAR ES.— 
Any trade that is mostly dependent upon 


only two or three supply houses needs to, 


be particularly vigilant and = resourceful. The 
firms may mean well, and no doubt do; but the 
best of us is apt to be the least bit. casual at 
times ; and, moreover, it cannot be expected that 
every member of the large staffs they employ 
shall be as keen upon maintaining the reputa- 
tion of the supply house zs the principals or 
chief managers. We write the note prompted by 
some surprising statements made to us as we go up 
and down among the engraving establishments re- 
garding the unsatisfactory condition in which 
certain goods have been sent in from supply 
houses, and the large amount of overhauling: and 
rectifving which has had to be done by the en- 
graver purchaser. It really does not do to take 
anything for granted. Next, we say, make your 
own charts. Here we are not reflecting. upon 
any suppliers but are only concerned. with the 
simple fact that the practical man working `n 
engraving, particularly the man doing colour 
work, will find plenty of opportunity if he looks 
for it for devising either colour graduation, or 
tint records, or data of some kind which will 
enable him to give precise instruction, or will 
enable his worker to obtain precise guidance, as 
to what to do in order to get a certain effect. The 
old Latins had a saving, ''In bello non licet 
bis errare"—it is not lawful to make the same 
mistake twice. Remember, Nature accepts. no 
excuses. We might add that in some establish- 
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school ? 
seen. 

Their new term commences on Septem- 
ber 16, and from an examination of their 
syllabus it appears that special attention 
is being paid to the details of the work, 
and the students are encouraged to do 
their utmost to use the opportunities 
placed at their disposal to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

We would join our congratulations to 
those of the numerous friends of Mr. S. 
E. Bottomley, F.R.P.S., upon his ap- 
pointment to the position of '' Head of the 
Department” at the Leeds Technical 
School, and trust he mav have a very 
successful career; that he will do the 
work thoroughly is certain. 


Certainly it is the first we have 


ments we find quite a number of valuable charts 
and scales and graduations, ete., etc., all duly 
worked out; in others we see little of this pro- 
vident care. 


T wo KirriNG FRAGMENTS.—A yarn is current 
of someone who thought Rudvard Kipling 
might be pleased bv a story in one of the 
American magazines, and accordingly sent him 
all the "*reading matter” (as the phrase runs), of 
that particular 'mag." Kipling wrote back ex- 
pressing his regret that the ‘‘advt. pages'' had 
been torn away. Why send him stories ? he 
asked. He could write some stories for him- 
self. But what he did admire and what 
indeed was wonderful to him was the 
drawing up of magazines’ ''advt. pages." As 
designed now-a-days these were far pleasanter 
and far more interesting reading than the *''read- 
ing matter" socalled. Thus Kipling. We cannot 
vouch for precise words, but this is substantially 
what he wrote, and we think he wrote not whollv 
in jest. It is interesting to compare the story with 
this extract from his book, “The Light that 
failed." His hero, Dick Heldar, says to Bessie 
Broke, the city waif, “Pm what thev call an 
artist, bv profession ; vou know what artists do2"' 
Bessie knows all right. “They draw the things 
in black and white on the pop shop labels." “A 
daresay,” says Dick, who is a cynic as well as an 
artist; "I haven't risen to pop shop labels vet. 
Those are done by the Academicians. ” 
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Reviews. 


p HOTOGRAPHIC Coryricnt by Geo. E. Brown, 
Editor of the ‘British Journal of Photo- 
graphy,” and Alexander Machic, Secretary 
of the Professional Photographers’ Association.* 
As its title shews, this little volume is intended 
to explain the new Copyright Law so far as 
it relates to photography and is a safe guide 
for those who feel they are in need of guidance. 

It is a reliable aid to portrait photographers in 
deciding questions that frequently arise between 
their clients and themselves. 

It is the best work of its kind that we have 
seen and as the price is only ONE SIHILLING it 
is within the reach of all. 

We stronglv recommend every one who in any 
way has to do with photography to procure a 
copy and study it well; it will soon amply repay 
the cost. 

The pages are freely cross referenced and a 
full index is provided, so as to make the search 
for information as easy as possible. 


Q' ^ AND ANSWERS IN TYPOGRAPHY is an 
excellent little manual for the student pre- 

paring to sit for examination, but while 
the idea before the compilers is mainly this, it 
will be found invaluable bv all engaged in the 
printing trade, who are trying to improve their 
general fund of information. 

The brochure is a compilation of questions ac- 
tually set at recent examinations in typography 
and the answers are by acknowledged experts. 

As a reference book on various matters con- 
nected with. typography it will be found very 
useful bv a large number of those who from time 
to time find the need of some such help. We 
heartily recommend our readers interested in the 
subject to procure a copy. It is published at the 
offices of the “British Printer.” 


á bk BoARD OF AGRICULTURE AND THE EN- 
GRAVER.—Edible and poisonous Fungi is a 
common, drab little pamphlet issued by the 
Board of Agriculture. Who would suspect, casu- 
ally glancing at it, that it contained a great num- 
ber of three-colour half-tones in large size of 
edible and poisonous fungi, so as to make each 
kind instantly and easily recognisable? Yet so 
it is. And we are glad to reflect that thereby 
hangs—an account. 


*London. Greenwood and Co., 1s. net. 


Our Letter Box. 


THE BEST PLATEN FOR PROVING. 

Sir,—I should be glad if some who have good 
experience of proving on platens would, through 
your columns, make known the types of platens 
that have been found best for the purpose. 

For myself, I have found good points in al- 
most all the best known. In the case of the 
Victoria I like its clutching better than that of 
the Colt. I note that if there is a block put 
down at the bottom of the Colt platen there is 
apt to be a little slur. There is nothing to hold 
the block down in position firmly enough—to hold 
it flush, I mean, in level. plane with the bed. 
The Victoria, and for that matter the Phoenix 
also, have such clutches. ] know that it is 
usual for Colt platens to print a little away from 
the middle, a little nearer to the operator. On 
some platens, otherwise admirable, indeed very 
good, there are only two rollers going down. 


Yours truly, PROVER. 


WO Writks :—‘‘I have seen some 
very disparaging comments in reference 
to rack and pinion work. I do not 
quite understand what the writers are getting at. 
I can only say for myself I have found it very 
convenient when wanting to make adjustment 
to bring a job to be a little smaller or to be a 
little larger, to rack in or rack out a back of 
the camera. With a proper use of rack and 
pinion I get my work perfectly square at the 
top. I venture to record my own small experi- 
ence to this extent in the hope that someone 
else may write either upon this subject or re- 
lated subjects, for I think we have not enough 
of free and frank exchange of views on points 
in our daily working. We do not make enough 
use of the journal in that sense." 


M ODERN Puoro RE-ToucntnG shows its best 
examples, one trade critic declares, in 
cases where the photographic character is 
preserved as far as possible. Undue definition of 
detail detracts from the artistic effect. [n manv 
high-class catalogues the express setting forth and 
explanation. of detail is sought to be rendered, 
not by the sharp definition of parts of the pic- 
ture, but by information on a plan accompanving 
the picture. 


T HE Six TH !—In point of size printing has now 

become the sixth industrv in the United 

States. It is surely a long wav vet from 

being the sixth industry in point of size in the 
United Kingdom. 
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The New Bolt Court School: A walk 
through the new building. 


By an ex-student. 


HE first thing one notices on entering 
T the new process engraving school 
at Bolt Court is the ‘‘Class Indica- 
tor," whose form and distinction give the 
key to the whole equipment. It is hinted 
to the lad at the very threshold that the 
best is given him, and the best is ex- 
pected. 

The entrance hall shows square black 
and white tiles, windows with a wide 
lead strip separating the panes, and a 
tall finely carved Magneta master clock 
with which all the clocks in the building 
are synchronised. Fine oak panelling 
everywhere ; nothing of decoration in the 
sense of mere prettinesses or ornament, 
so to say, plastered on, but the spirit 
of real adornment instinct in the good 
form c£ all the work. 

The Principal’s room will, I fancy, not 
be his principal room. As I understand 
him, his desire it is to be there as little 
as possible. He hopes to be continuously 
all over the place, like Sir Bovle Roche's 
birds, which, as that delightful Irishman 
told us (not knowing Mr. Bull) are the 
only creatures that can be in several 
places at the same time. When, however, 
Mr. Bull must be in his official room 
he will be in a very handsomely and very 
suitablv, albeit very simply, appointed 
place. <All his needful reference matter 
is there filed in the vertical Angus filing 
cabinets. The filing has that ‘‘drop ore 
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down'' convenience which does so much 
for instant accessibilitv. — The floor is 
pine, the window frames teak, the furni- 
ture oak, and there is an electric radiator 
in the fire place. 

The Lecture Hall is fairly high, con- 
sidering that its roof forms the out-door 
Photographic Studio. There is a large 
square of glass in the centre of the 
ceiling. Four radiators of about twenty 
sections each warm the room, the ventila- 
tion being by wav of sucking in air from 
all round the building and drawing it in 


connects with the photographic studio 
floor. The rails are run right out in this 
case through the wall on to the lecture 


hall roof. There are five cameras at the 
moment of my visit; a sixth is to be 
added. In two cases the arcs are sup- 


ported by upright standards. For the 
rest there is a modification of the usual 
traversing gear. A powerful searchlight 
can be wheeled upon its stand to 
illuminate any original; the ebsence of 
the usual camera stands facilitates 
the one end of 


its approach. At 


Lecture Room. 


right over these radiators so that it is 
warm as it enters the hall. A constant 
current of free air is maintained. Of 
the wonderful lecture table (an establish- 
ment in itself) I will sav more anon. 
The feature of the Photographic Studio 
on the first floor is the large amount of 
working space. This is largely promoted 
by the absence of the usual long camera 
stand. We only see two. Instead, there 
are rails in the floor, the same rails for 
cameras and easels. Travelling square 
tables carry the cameras. The third set 
of rails, reckoning from the entrance, is 
at the end at which the lecture hall roof 


the studio and close to the outdoor 
studio (or the roof of the lecture hall), 
there are four dry plate dark rooms. 
Leaving these dark rooms and retrac- 
ing our steps through the studio to the 
other end, we find on our right a wet plate 
finishing room, fitted with three large 
tanks. It has a noble cabinet for plates 
or miscellanies. Two wet plate dark 
rooms adjoin. I note that if a man 
chances to hurry to turn on the light in 
either dark room he is practically certain 
to turn on a safe light. The idea is for 
the switching to be fool proof. The switch 
which would ordinarily turn on a white 
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light is placed in reverse to the usual 
position; -it is here actuated sideways. 
The other moves up and down. I am 
not quite sure what the cussedness 
and contrariness of human nature may 
not be equal to, but it is at least an inter- 
esting experiment in prevision and pro- 
vision. 

One of the wet plate dark rooms is used 
for wet plate sensitizing only; the other 


rather suggested a confessional; and, 
being caught napping, I couldn't at 
the moment think of my chief sins; 
however, my guide proved to be other- 
wise intent, and I escaped penance. 

A switch actuated by the foot enables 
the operator to have both hands free to 
hold the negative over the sink im- 
mediate!y after fixing, and examine it. 
The light is immediately switched off, 


sca FY oi = 
W 


Etching Room 


for wet plate developing. Each room is 
separately ventilated. 
vertical wooden division, about 5 ft. high, 
athwart, but not wholly crossing the de- 
veloping dark room, and featured with a 
This wooden 


There is a large 


ledge along its length. 


automatically, the moment the worker 
moves to place the negative in the wash- 
The dark room sinks are all of 
teak, well caulked and bolted together, 
they have been soaked till they have be- 
come quite watertight. 


ing tank. 


upright screen gave me a turn. With The dry plate and wet plate dark rooms 
the oppertunity it presented to my can always be at once flooded with full 
cicerone to slip behind and leave daylight, and at once again made light- 
me on this side of the screen, it tight. 
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In the bathed plate dark room the 
lamps can only be turned on slowly. 
Turning on a full light suddenly would 
cause trouble. 

[Incoming air is admitted into each dark 
room through a grating placed near a 
radiator, but provided with a shield to 
make it light tight. Air leaves the room 
through a ceiling grating. 

Students enter the dark rooms by one 
and the same door in case of cach pair of 
rooms. A little diamond-shaped vesti- 
bule is disclosed, and the particular dark 
room sought is entered from this little 
diamond ante-space. 

There is a little room intended for ex- 
perimental work opening out of the 
wet plate developing room. There will 
be stereoscopic apparatus here for threc 
colour testing, and provision for many 
things comprehended under the term ex- 
perimenting. 

One of the things on which the instruc- 
tors congratulate themselves is the 
provision of adequate drying cupboards. 
To have a current of warmed air passing 
over whatever it may be necessary to dry 
is a thing many a worker in other places 
would gladly enjoy. 

Perhaps no part of the building is more 
distinctive of the School than the ctching 
room. Speaking as one familiar with 1 
good number of etching and printing 
rooms over the country, I must testify 
that I have seen none which is in any 
sense a counterpart to this. To start 
with, you have here three different 
machine etchers installed and at work— 
the Levy, the Albert, and the Mark 
Smith. Soon there will be an Axel 
Holstroem as well. 

This room is unlike any other I have 
seen in the arrangement of the Dragon’s 
blood box. It is not possible for the 
operator to pull right out into the rcom 
any part of the receptacle actually con- 
taining the powder. This sounds like a 
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bad handicap, but the large glazed case 
or desk in which the powder is kept is 
so constructed that there is plenty of 
room for the worker's hands. 

A large Westminster enclosed is used 
for the printing of the metal plates. The 
6 ft. by 6 ft. enclosing partition prevents 
the light from being injurious to other 
operations conducted on the floor. The 
printing frames are stood on the floor. 
The school dispenses with a printing 
frame holder, preferring freedom to place 
the frame just where it likes. 

I hear that there may be an instal- 
lation of electrotyping plant. The pro- 
babilities are that there will. This I will 
prophesv, that if there is one it will be, 
so far as it goes, a fair representation of 
the very lastest advances. 

The proving room is, at the moment of 
mv call, equipped with a Hunter press, 
lent for testing by that enterprising firm. 
There is a large ‘‘Brilliant’’ platen, a 
demv folio, I think, speaking from recol- 
lection of my passing glance. I believe 
Hunters supply these powerful printers. 
Then there is a Samson press, named 
after the strong advertiser of Israelitish 
record, who once took two whole 
columns and fairly brought down the 
house. The fine cabinet in which the 
blocks are here preserved and locked up 
is enough to make the average office en- 
vious; for blocks ''will accumulate so,’’ 
and looking for them is such a time 
waster when they are not well arranged. 

The litho prover's and the litho stone 
preparer's rooms are in close neighbour- 
hood to the studio of the litho artist's. 
They make one thick stone of two thin 
ones, sometimes at Bolt Court, provided 
the printing surface is such as to justify 
the trouble. 

Co'lotvpe, photo-litho, photogravure 
and mezzotint have a room to themselves. 
Mr. Griggs was at work with his students 
when I passed through. I hope the young 
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men realise how fortunate they are in re- 
ceiving the instruction of one so experi- 
enced and so enthusiastic in his craft. | 
have no doubt the like tribute is due to 
be paid to all the instructors. For one 
thing, I may say that Mr. Turner's acces- 
sion to the staff (fresh from his work at 
Sedgwick's) is very distinctly an acces- 
sion of strength. 

A significant and encouraging spectacle 
presents itself as we enter the lithographic 
artists’ studio. I notice the large num- 
ber of finely made screens separating 
the spot sacred to one student from that 


But I am not gambling on that. 
be wanted as a 
come. 

There is henceforth to be a recognised 
museum in the School. It will be in the 
basement. It may well become one of 
the most popular and useful places in the 
whole School. ^ Certainly it is a part to 
which some can make contributions who 
can heip the School in no other wav. 

As keen a Principal as Mr. Newton 
was, and as loyal helpers as he had, no 
doubt lessened the evil of the rather poor 
storing arrangements which alone were 


It may 
class-room in time to 


Lithographic Room. 


sacred to another. The plan has been to 
get good individual lighting for each. 

In the art school the whole company 
are busy at the moment as a drawing 
class, in the centre of the large room; 
the busy, attentive teacher is passing 
from one to another with criticism and 
correction. 

Descending the stairs again we enter 
the reading room on the ground floor. It 
will be an occasional lecture room. ‘There 
will at times be occasion for the delivery 
of two lectures on the same evening. The 
‘*Masters’ Private Room” next—and 
may they long have the enjoyment of it. 
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possible in the old place. An easy sys- 
tem of keeping and giving out the stores 
and checking waste will come into opera- 
tion in this new building. The store-room 
is of considerable size. There is also a 
room to be known as the ‘‘Book-store.’”’ 

A point about lighting—it is quite re- 
markable how very good it is considering 
the cooped up position of the building. 

One of the most experienced and suc- 
cessful of instructors greets me as we 
pass. He is absolutely enthusiastic. 
'"There is no doubt about it,” he declares, 
"this is an absolutely ideal place.” 

On every floor there is an exit in case of 


fire. This is more needful from the fact 
that the restriction of the site has com- 
pelled the raising of a very tall building. 
An iron stairway forms a fire escape in 
the rear of the building. Twisted iron 
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rails on the stairs add a touch of ornament 
to dignity, and Dutch tiles form a very 
pleasing dado along the stairway walls 
The pattern is slight, but quite attractive. 


p, 
Three Inks or Twelve. 


AY I claim space for one more con- 

M tribution to the above discussion 

in reply to Messrs. Kidd's re- 

joinder. First, let me say that nothing 

that I have said has been written in any 

unfriendly spirit, my only object being to 

throw light upon what, to many printers, 
must seem a very doubtful question. 

Messrs. Kidd, in common with other 
ink-makers, state that a multiplicitv of 
inks as a necessity, and I unhesitatingly 
state that it is not. The utmost that ] 
will concede is that if permanency must 
come first a second set of inks is per- 
missible, and should be chosen as being 
the nearest permanent inks to the theo- 
retical, and should only be used for special 
purposes where it will be distinctly under- 
stood that facsimile reproduction is no 
guaranteed. 

As to the ink that I recommend 
being accurate matches of the true com- 
plementaries, I have never claimed that 
they are, but I do claim that they are 
nearer than anv shown in Messrs. Kidd's 
booklet, and with regard to their per- 
manence I have already given my views 
of this part of the question. 

I still reiterate that the best shades are 
not shown in combination in the booklet, 
and if I may be allowed to express an 
opinion, I should select Yellow 329, Red 
178, Blue 546 as the best among the 
shades shown, but, of course, it is the 
introduction to the booklet which aroused 
this controversy and not the inks them- 
selves, mv contention being that there 
was not the same wisdom displayed in the 


not 


combination of the inks as there was in 
the matter leading up to them. 

Referring to the regions of the spectrum 
to be recorded by the colour filters, 
Messrs. Kidd are confusing cause and 
effect. Here is an extract from one of 
the latest publications: ‘‘There is some 
difference of opinion between physicists 
as to the exact wave lengths of the funda- 
mental colours, but there is not much 
error in the assumption that they are :— 
Red extreme end of the visible spectrum 
about A 665, Green A 507, Blue A 475." 
These, of course, will be extremely nar- 
row bands, and it is not suggested that 
tricolour filters should transmit these por- 
tions onlv, but this is not the question 
under discussion, my statement is only 
concerned with the correct shades of the 
printing inks, and if coloured lights, 
which represent these spectrum primaries, 
be optically mixed in pairs, they will ac- 
curatelv indicate tne exact shades of the 
complementaries, but the degree of 
saturation. necessary for their practical 
application to the process is a matter for 
experience. But, after making my state- 
ment as to what are the correct colours, I 
also sav in the leaflet referred to that the 
matching of them by existing pigments 
is a different question. 

My point is this, I desire to impress 
upon our friends, the printers, that there 
is no doubt as to what are the shades re- 
quired, and although absolute matching is 
not possible, we are trving to give them 
the nearest obtainab'e that are also rea- 
sonably right in other respects. 
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Now, with regard to the differing 
opinions of the various authorities, as 
Messrs. Kidd distinctly state, these all re- 
fer to filters, and filters must vary ac- 
cording to the curve of the plate or emul- 
sion in use, even to record the same 
region of the spectrum, and the Wratten 
filter compromise is onlv one of the series 
that go to make a tricolour print, it will 
probably amuse Messrs. Kidd still further 
to hear that the photographic plate, as 
well as the filter, is onlv a compromise, 
but they are both much nearer to the 
theoretical than anything usually offered 
in the way of tricolour ink. Referring 
to the question as to whether these inks 
would conform to the requirements of a 
majority of the engravers, it is not for me 
to attempt to dictate to my competitors, 
but thev can take it from me that thev 
would save themselves alot of trouble and 
expense by sticking to one standard, and 
as to the printer being the largest 
customer, I would submit that the en- 
graver is entitled to the first considera- 
tion, as without him there would be no 
tricolour work to print. 

Before we can hope for much progress a 
lot of educational work has to be done by 
someone, and I do not see why the ink- 
maker should not do his share of it, the 
engraver has had to educate the printer, 
and has thereby created a very valuable 
business for the inkmaker, which is gener- 
allv believed to be rather more profitable 
than tricolour block making, and if there 
is worry attached to it, well, my advice is, 
reduce your worries by reducing the num- 
ber of your shades and you will help all 
concerned to get things on a more definite 
basis. Let every inkmaker who caters 
for tricolour work show us what he can 
supply as the nearest correct shades with 
reasonable permanence and working pro- 
perties considered, then I shall think that 
this discussion has done some real good. 


E. A. BIERMANN. 


Mav I draw attention to a few points 
in connection with the very interesting 
discussion on ‘‘Three Inks or Twelve." 
Firstly, I would like to point out 
that with regard to the spectrum 
end of the visible spectrum, which 
primaries, A 6650 is not the extreme 
extends at least to A 70oo. Further, I 
would suggest that although it is possible 
to mix two spectrum primaries and pro- 
duce a colour effect close to that of a 
theoretical printing colour, I am not 
aware of any such experiment by which 
a printing colour can be determined. A 
printing colour for this process should 
absorb, roughly, one-third of the white 
light as completely as possible, and 
although in the matter of inks there must 
always be a certain amount of surface re- 
flected white, this 1s accidental to the 
process and is certainly of no advantage. 
From the very facts of the case the region 
photographed must be much wider than 
a narrow spectrum primary, and a print- 
ing colour should be, as far as our know- 
ledge goes, not merely complementary, 
but also comprise all the visible light ex- 
cept that of the photographically recorded 
region. The exact kinds of light to be 
reflected have been, and still are, the sub- 
ject of experiment, but the requirements 
are known with a much greater ac- 
curacy than there seems any possibility 
of producing inks to meet them at pre- 
sent. 

The use of the word ''saturated'' is 
liable to lead to ambiguity, consequently 
it is as well to define precisely what it is 
intended to convey when it is found neces- 
sary to use it. 


A. J. BULL. 


In closing this discussion, which we 
think has served a useful purpose, we may 
sum up by pointing out that the central 
fact of the whole case is that it is not 
vet possible to obtain the inks, which 
those who have studied the problem are 
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agreed should be used. It is the know- 
ledge of the requirements and the con- 
sequent search for the means of produc- 
tion of the ideal inks that will eventuallv 
simplify and perfect the working of the 
three-colour process. Anything that will 
help reach such a desirable consumma- 
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tion is to be heartily welcomed, and our 
pages will always be open to any discus- 
sion or suggestion by block makers, ink 
makers or printers that will hasten the 
production of the long-looked-for perfect 
tricolour inks. 

THE EDITOR. 


Progress towards Uncoated Paper 


Jor Half-Tone Work. 


By Harry A. Maddox. 


N November, 1910, and again in April 
and May, 1911, certain notes and 
micrograms of mine appeared in 

this Journal relating to the question of 
coated paper for process work. While 
pointing out and illustrating the troubles 
of and arguments against that class of 
stock, it was yet upheld that clav or 
mineral coated paper was an absolute 
necessity, It is now necessary to modify 
those views somewhat in view of the 
fairly rapid progress since made toward 
the elimination of what is undoubtedlv in 
many ways an undesirable product. Even 
at the present date, however, the vast 
majoritv of illustrative work is performed 
upon coated paper or imitation art, which 
latter has cheapness as its chief merit. 

Considerable outcry has always been 

made against the wide use of such a false 
commodity as art paper really is, and we 
may briefly recapitulate the points urged 
against its use. It is exceedingly non- 
durable, consisting as it does of a rough 
proportion of 7o per cent. of fibre and 
30 per cent. of mineral, etc., thinner 
paper naturally showing a much increased 
percentage of mineral. The surface of art 
Paper cracks or rubs off, and the corners 
easily break off after being dog’s eared. 
Discoloration spcedily sets in unless the 
higher grades of mineral, as barium 


sulphate, blanc fixe, or satin white are 
used. The body paper for art paper is 
too often of exceedingly low quality, to 
a certain extent undetectable owing to its 
being sandwiched between two films of 
mineral. Low quality body paper im- 
parts brittleness to the stock after a short 
time, with consequent breaks and tears, 
while at all times it lacks strength of 
texture. As binding adhesive for the 
clav, glue is largely used, the proportion 
being about 18 to 25 lbs. of glue to roo 
lbs. of mineral. If the glue is of low 
grade, or has stood too long, an 
abominable smell is imparted to the 
finished stock. In addition, the clay, 
or Whatever mineral is used, be- 
comes discoloured. Poor body paper, 
glue or clay speedily react upon the 
pigments of the colour printer, so that 
rapid deterioration of the colours in three 
and four colour work sets in with or with- 
out exposure. For some time past, 
casein has been making considerable pro- 
gress as a substitute for glue in 
the mineral coating. Many of the 
disadvantages peculiar to coating solu- 
tions containing glue are thus done 
away with, The possibilities of an 
offensive smell are less, there is not the 
same danger of moisture absorption, 
while by combination with formaldehyde 
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the casein coating may be made quite im- 
pervious to moisture. Casein helps to- 
ward a more evenly sized printing surface 
than glue, careless use of the latter often 
resulting in extremely hard or soft sur- 
faces, either of which create trouble in 
half-tone printing. 

To revert to the deficiencies of art 
paper, however, books composed of 
leaves of art paper are diflicult to bind, 
for, in the first place, creases in folding 
are usuallv in evidence, while the edges 
cause trouble by sticking after marbling, 
gilding, or other decorative process. 
Breaking awav from the back after short 
use is also a common complaint, due to 
brittleness, lack of fibrous strength, and 
non-resistance to folding. Many art 
papers will not withstand a dozen folds on 
a testing machine, while a very ordinary 
engine-sized grade of uncoated paper will 
easily do at least 50 folds. 

Ordinary perusal of printed characters 
on art paper results in slight eve strain 
and brain fatigue, due to the harsh con- 
trast between tvpe face and paper, and 
the irritating ravs of light thrown across 
the page. Progress towards the elimina- 
tion of the ill-effect of light rays and 
harshness of contrast has been made by 
the advent and increasing popularity of 
matt art papers and inks, and cream and 
amber tones produced, the latter vield- 
ing especially rich and soft impres- 
sions. This class of stock possessesa soft, 
dull finish calculated to create photo- 
gravure effect, using metal mounted 
plates of 133 screen or coarser.  Finer 
screen than this confuses the detail. An 
action similar to double-tone printing ts 
brought into plav bv the paper, and the 
real effect 1s not noticeable until the print 
is completely and carefully dried. Still, 
exempting these special virtues, matt art 
paper possesses all the deficiencies of 
ordinary coated paper, and in addition 
gives extra trouble and slower speed to 
the half-tone printer. 


Printing upon coated paper presents 
many difficulties of a peculiar nature, in- 
cluding plucking, peeling, dusting and un- 
even ink distribution, all of which occur 
too frequentlv and cause waste of costly 
labour. 

Despite all these arguments against the 
use of coated art paper, the ordinary 
letterpress half-tone printer infinitely pre- 
fers it to any other kind of stock, and, in 
fact, knows of no efficient substitute. As 
a matter of fact there is no efficient sub- 
stitute to be had if the use of half-tones 
on letterpress machines is compulsory. 
A big advantage of good coated stock, 
not lightly to be passed over, is the 
capacitv to dry the ink quick!v and effi- 
ciently, by virtue of the mineral clay on 
the surface. Uncoated paper would have 
to be under-sized to compete in speed, 
this would result in flatness of effect. 
Further, uncoated paper for letterpress 
half-tone work requires to be highly rolled 
or calendered, a process which acts in 
contradiction to undersizing. Of course, 
imitation arts are heavily rolled, and 
smoothed with the aid of the water finish, 
but from 20 per cent. upwards of clav is 
added to the pulp as loading. The result 
of this is a paper distinctly inferior to 
art stock, inasmuch as it is almost as 
false with the added disadvantage of 
mediocre printed effect, so far as half- 
tones are concerned. A paper with under 
10 per cent, of loading in its composition 
would require to be inefficiently sized in 
order to impart the necessary property of 
absorbency for letterpress half-tone. 
Such a paper would present a surface 
containing myriads of minute pores, pits. 
interstices, and projecting fibres which 
would break up any fine detail in the cut. 
The papermakers’ diffculty in obtaining 
a perfectly plain surface on uncoated 
paper may be here observed. The paper 
is worked to leave the machine with a 
closed and uniform surface. Efficient 
wet-pressing and natural drying have 
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closed the pores temporarily, but the 
heat encountered at the last drying cylin- 
ders tends to evaporate the moisture as 
steam, which roughens up the surface 
again as 1t escapes. Attempts have been 
made by two notable manufacturers to 
introduce uncoated and unadulterated 
paper capable of taking half-tone prints 
or ordinary pen writing. The degree of 
success attached to the enterprise was but 
limited, however, at least so far as the 
half-tone printing was concerned, the re- 
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suits being decidedly dead and flat. A 
method adopted in some paper mills to do 
away with the necessity for enamel coat- 
ing, is to intercollate calenders among the 
drying cvlinders. Two hot bronze calen- 
ders come after each of the first three 
drying cylinders. By this means the 
pores in the paper are closed, and a fairly 
level surface obtained, but the printing 
result, however, is not comparable with 
coated paper. 
(To be continued). 


$7" Photography in Process Work. 


By H. A. Groesbeck, Jr. 
OLOUR is the most interesting as well 
C as the most mvstifying problem 
confronting engravers and photo- 
graphers. Few there are who know 
even the fundamental principles, vet all 
grasp eagerly the opinions presented from 


time to time bv various alleged authori- - 


ties, some of whom are so poorly quali- 
fied that their teachings are really harm- 
ful and are better left unread. The fol- 
lowing article on colour photography as 
applied to process work, by Mr. H. A. 
Groesbeck, Jr., of The Morrill Press of 
New York, is so different from the aver- 
age article on this subject that it is re- 
freshing. Mr. Groesbeck shows a re- 
markable knowledge of both the theoreti- 
cal and practical sides of the question and 
presents them in an able manner. 

In presenting this article on colour 
photography I want to lay stress on the 
fact that my comparatively small amount 
of knowledge of this vast subject has 
been gained through careful study of the 
works of men who have spent years of 
their lives in research. and experiment, 
and in carrving out my own work along 
theoretical lines. 

I have not attempted much research 
myself, as I have found that careful ad- 
herence to certain well-proven laws has 


been enough in itself and is sufficiently 
at variance with most of the modern 
methods of commerce to warrant my most 
careful studv. — There is a vast amcunt 
of colour work being done in this country 
to-day, and to the casual observer it 
seems good. To my mind I must say, 
and with all due rcspect to thc craft, most 
of it is way below what it might kc, and 
I fecl that I will have many supporters 
among process workers in this opinion. 
I have directed the making of a good 
many colour plates and photographs my- 
self and I know how disappointing a great 
manv of them were, so the reader must 
not think that this article is a guaranteed 
solution of the problem. I hope, how- 
ever, that it may do a little good, and 
if so, I shall be well satisfied for my 
efforts. 

I believe that the colour photographer 
a> a rule lacks a scientific knowledge of 
his work and feels that the etcher must 
be expected to do his share. Just what 
is his share will go a long way in the solu- 
tion of this question, and the following 
analyzation of the problem of colour 
photography may be a part of the answer. 

What is colour? It is the reflection 
of certain waves of light and the absorp- 
tion of others, giving to our eyes the 
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phenomenon which we call ‘‘colour.’’ 
The standard of light is daylight and this 
is also the standard of pure white. Dav- 
light is composed of certain visible col- 
ours in such proportion that thev produce 
on our eyes the sensation of pure white. 
Eliminate any one of them, change the 
proportion or combination, and the ocular 
sensation is changed. Any so-called 
‘coloured’ object appears coloured be- 
cause it has the propertv of absorbing or 
changing certain of these waves, leav- 
ing us the remainder which gives us the 
effect of colour. Now if we make a 
minute record of the length of each in- 
dividual light wave that is reflected from 
anv object, we can reproduce that object 
faithfully by duplicating those light 
waves, in the same combination. 

Science divides white light into over 
three thousand different visible colours, 
each one being a wave of a distinct 
length. "This, of course, is beyond the 
powers of discrimination possessed by 
the eve. In practice it is divided into 
seven general colours clearly shown by 
means of a prism or in a spectroscope. 
Bv this segregation of the general com- 
ponents of daylight we get what is called 
the spectrum, or in plain language the 
colours of the rainbow. These colours 
of light are Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, 
Yellow, Orange and Red. 

Commercially it is divided into three 
colours, as it has been found that the dis- 
criminating powers of the eve can be 
satished with a combination of three, 
though a more perfect reproduction could 
bc obtained with seven. The three col- 
ours of light which may be combined for 
the reproduction of an object are Orange 
Red, Green, and Blue Violet. These are 
the three well-known colours of the sep- 
aration filters as well as the starch grains 
and colour screens of the plates used in 
colour photography. They produce the 
ellect of colour by being added together 


after they have left the source called the 
"copy" or the object at which we are 
looking. We do not use these colours in 
printing for reasons explained later, but 
instead we use colours which may be 
mixed in the copv— not after they have 
been reflected from it. This mixture of 
pigment, whether it be in water-colour, 
oil, or printing inks, absorbs such col- 
ours as we are not intended to see and 
leaves us the remainder to be reflected 
and gives us the sensation of colour. For 
example, look through a spectroscope at 
white light and a beautiful green will be 
visible. — This grcen is a colour all bv 
itself and is not composed of the admix- 
ture of any other colours. It stands out 
bv itself in a wide band because the other 
colours on either side have been pushed 
to each side bv means of the prism. To 
produce a similar green with pigments a 
mixturc of vellow and blue is necessary. 
The mixture of vellow and blue does not 
technically  ''produce" green in an 
actual sense of manufacture, but it ab- 
sorbs the other colours on either side of 
the green so that they do not reach the 
eve. The only colour of light which 
does reach the eve is that which has not 
been absorbed, namely, green. 

The effect of colour vision may there- 
fore be the result of mixed light or mixed 
pigments. — In the case of mixed light 
waves, the source of each wave must be 
in no instance covered or overlapped by 
the source of any other colour. lf a 
colour is to be produced by means of a 
combination of orange and green light 
waves, each particle of each colour-pro- 
ducing substance must be alongside of, 
or juxtaposed to, its neighbour. The 
effect of colour is then produced by the 
combination of these waves in the eye. 
A striking example of the effect of colour 
produced in this manner is the Auto- 
chrome. All varieties and shades of col- 
our are produced by a combination of the 
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light transmitted by particles of starch, 
dyed the colours of the usual separation 
filters. 

In the case of mixed pigments as in oil 
colours or in printing with three colours, 
one over the other, the source of light is 
overlapped by other sources and our eyes 
only get the light waves that will pass 
through all to the paper and are reflected 
from the paper out through the colours 
printed thereon. It will now be seen that 
these two methods are exactly opposite. 
In the first, when all colours are mixed 
it produces the effect of white. In the 
second, by running the three process 
printing colours one on top of the other 
we get black. As the processes are op- 
posite, so are the colours. Therefore 
the printing colours, Yellow, Red and 
Blue, are the exact opposites or comple- 
ments of Violet, Green, and Orange. 

The first essential to the making of a 
photograph for colour work, no matter 
how it is to be finally printed, is to make 
an absolutely correct record on a photo- 
graphic plate of the three commercial 
divisions of the spectrum. For this pur- 
pose filters are made which transmit just 
the correct amount of light for each col- 
our. These filters are made under con- 
ditions which enable the manufacturer to 
conduct all the necessary tests, and when 
they are delivered (granting that they are 
made by a responsible concern) they are 
correct. Any change in these filters is 
bound to result disastrouslv. When fil- 
ters are of the liquid tvpe the operator 
often feels that he can get better results 
by increasing or decreasing the density 
or otherwise modifving the filter, and the 
negative is sure to be wrong. 

The colour worker, more than anyone 
else, appreciates the necessity of a pure 
white light for the inspection of any col- 
our. Now the actual difference between 
davlight and gas light is comparatively 
slight, but what a ditference it makes in 
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the appearance of the colour being in- 
spected! Realizing this difference, 
imagine what a change must take place 
in the colour negative which is made with 
a filter that has been modified even 
slightly. Of course, colour filters are not 
infallible and when an operator possesses 
the instruments and the knowledge to 
prepare a filter for some special condition 
he is fortunate, but the filter he prepares, 
it his work is done correctly, will perform 
the same function as the filter prepared 
by the manufacturer. This applies solely 
to process work and not to the making of 
a monochromatic negative from a colour 
copy for some special purpose. 

It may be granted that a set of filters 
has been so made that they transmit the 
proper amount of light for each colour 
plate. This set of filters will, so long as 
thev do not change colour, produce satis- 
factory results from any copy, no matter 
what its colour or contrast. The colour 
photographer does not find it difficult to 
make a perfect set of separations from a 
water-colour copy which has neither 
strong high-lights nor deep shadows, no 
matter what the combination of colours 
may be. The trouble arises in copies 
with strong contrasts, and more particu- 
larly in the oils than in the pastels or 
water colours. Here is the problem for 
the photographer, not for the colour fil- 
ters. The filters) will transmit their 
proper rays faithfully on one or the other, 
but the cxposure necessary on the con- 
trasty copy or the oil copy or the hard 
copy musi be such that the proper 
amount of density and value is secured 
throughout. This is not an impossibility 
and may be worked out by anv photogra- 
pher who has patience and knowledge 
of the action of his chemicals. The sen- 
sitive plate itself has a great deal of lati- 
tude, but when extreme conditions are to 
be met, the development of the plate must 
do its share. It cannot be expected to 
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take care of all the values of extreme 
range with the same development as is 
used for a flat copy. 

I know of instances where in mono- 
chromatic work a negative has been made 
of an interior, facing windows through 
which the sun was streaming. No flash 
was used to lighten the shadows and a 
perfect rendering of all tonal values was 
secured. The same principle will apply 
in all classes of colour work. 

It is not intended that this article shall 
be a treatise on photo-engraving, but as 
the majority of colour photography ts ap- 
plied in this process I want to dwell for a 
moment on the importance of the steps in 
the processes which follow the making of 
the separation negatives. I do not be- 
lieve that a copy or combination of col- 
ours exists that cannot be properly photo- 
graphed. That means making a sct of 
negatives on which the value of everv 
colour is properly recorded. To be of 
anv value these negatives must be faith- 
fully reproduced. — Any change in the 
positive, the half-tone negative, metal 
print, or any of the subsequent steps, will 
correspondingly change the result. The 
operator in many instances feels that the 
etcher will have to do his share on the 
plates, and I must say that the ctcher 
does more than his share. He is the final 
court on which hangs the beautv of the 
finished result. His work is more than 
wonderful in many instances, but no 
matter how good he is, the result. will 
lack that touch of ‘‘naturalress’’ if he 
is compelled to correct. and restore too 
much that has slipped by the photogra- 
pher. The less work there is to be done 


on a sct of plates the better it will be and 


the happier everyone will be. The etcher 
of course feels a great deal of pride in 
pulling out a set of ''*punk"' plates, and 
well he may, but he feels much better 
over a "sweet'' set every time. 

A very common cause for imperfect 


separations is the fact that the photogra- 
pher tries to get detail for the guidance 
of the etcher, when no amount of correct 
manipulation will put detail in. If the 
scparations are correct detail should not 
be put in when the negative, properly 
handled, does not show it. In order to 
get it the contrast must be forced, and 
this always ruins gradation and quality. 

The final and equally important part of 
the reproduction of any colour is the ink 
in Which the plates are printed. The col- 
ours of these inks must be absolutely com- 
plementary to the colours of the filters. 
The importance of this is seldom realized. 
Suppose that a reproduction is being 
made of a black and white copy. The 
half-tone has every value of the original 
and is printed in black. The result is a 
satisfactory reproduction. Print it in 
grev and the values have all changed. 
So with colour work, only the importance 
is three times as great. The filters call 
for certain colours to be used and thev 
should be adhered to so long as the filters 
are used. The filter manufacturer can 
designate just what those colours should 
be, and if the worker does not possess the 
equipment to determine this for himself 
he should consult the scientist in the 
shape of the filter maker. Changing the 
printing colours is just exactly as harm- 
ful to the final result as changing the fil- 
ter colours. 

The foregoing has all been with refer- 
ence to three-colour work, so a word 
about the fourth printing may not be 
amiss. Black or grev as a fourth print- 
ing is theoretically valueless. Practice 
and theory do not alwavs go hand in hand, 
and the imperfectness of modern methods 
and pigments often produces results 
which are not quite satisfactory. The 
fourth printer is usually called upon to 
help or to make the neutrals and the 
solids. Black is an absence of light, so 
if we can exclude the light from white 
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paper it appears black. This can be done 
by means of the three colours printed on 
top of cach other, but in some positions 
the upper colour is seen to give a tint 
of its own colour to the black. Pure 
black ink does not give this effect to such 
a marked degree and is therefore a help 
to the finished result. Pure grey may be 
produced by a proper combination of 
Orange, green, and violet, but the three 
printing colours seldom produce a satis- 
factory grey. ‘This is due partly to the 
imperfectness of pigment and to the fact 
that yellow is not a primary colour. The 
sensation of yellow is produced by 
orange and green light. Yellow pigment 
reflects orange and green light, so appears 
vellow. If the yellow pigment does not 
reflect just the correct waves of the 
Orange and green, the grey which we are 
secking to produce will be off to either 
the warm or the cold side. A fourih 


p NEUMATIC printing frames still fight for 
supremacy. It is strange how some 
Process houses swear by pneumatic 


frames while others will not look at them on 
any account. 

Messrs. Hunters say that their new pattern 
Pneumatic printing frame is a very great ad- 
Vance on all preceding styles. The blanket can 
be rolled back so that the whole surface of the 
Printing frame is left clear. The method of 
locking the side frames is instantaneous in 
action, while a patented blanket is provided 
With a moulded rubber edging which entirely 
Prevents the air from leaking into the frame and 
breaking contact. “We have had these frames 
tested. in our factory and have found them main- 
tain contact for as long as 48 hours.” 

A most important feature in connection. with 
these frames is that there is absolutely no possi- 
bility of breaking the glass by the use of various 
thicknesses of negatives or metal being put in 
together. It does not matter at all whether 
you use a piece of 14 gauge metal alongside a 
piece of 16 gauge, or with two different. thick- 
Nesses of negative glass. 
Used for either large or small work with con- 
siderable advantage. 

Attention is directed to the quick acting hand 


These frames can be 
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printer, therefore, seems to be required 
at present, but | will venture that the 
time will come, and in the near future, 
when this grev or black will be conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 

I hope that the process-workers who 
read this article will not feel that it is 
written in a spirit of egotism or with any 
desire to belittle their efforts or methods. 
I have the greatest respect for the craft 
and their work, but progress must be 
made, and it goes hand in hand with ex- 
perience and study. I believe that the 
workers who are producing the best work 
to-day are those who are following the 
straight and narrow path of theory. How 
much better the best is to-dav than before 
the modern plates and filters were put 
on the market! How much better it will 
be when all the resources of science are 
properly applied, remains to be seen. This 
article also appeared in ''Printing Art.” 


pump, which is supplied with these pneumatic 
printing frames. It. is of an improved. pattern 
and will exhaust the air from any size of frame 
in a matter of a few seconds, and will give 
absolute contact between the negative and the 
metal in less time than on the ordinary pattern 
of screw frame. 


SWAINS IN GLASGOW. 


ESSRS. John Swain and Son, Ltd., have ac- 
quired premises at 12-14 Bath Street, 
right in the business centre of Glasgow, 

and have fitted them up with cameras, lenses, 
Holt etching machines, and all the needful equip- 
ment for the production of plates. 

the artists’ room has its aerograph. 
are the enclosed type, both for copying and 
printing. In the dark room the operators can 
turn on red, vellow, green or white light accord- 
ing to the conditions of the work. There is 
a very good system of ventilation. Mr. Harold 
Holt has the management charge of this Glasgow 
branch. It is of interest, incidentally, that 
Messrs. Swain are at work upon a method of 
colour reproduction for 2n offset machine, and 
probably *'Swains' Quarterly’? will be giving us 
some specimens of this work. 


Of course, 
The arcs 
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Some C omparative Photographs 


Shewing how the Photographer is helped by the use 
of Colour Filters and Panchromatic Plates. 


HE technical photographer is fre- 
quently troubled and unable to 
please his customer by the want of 

detail in his photographs, and also by 
reflections, in some cases, being too 
prominent, thus rendering the prints al- 
most useless for the purpose required. 
It has been frequently pointed out and 
cannot too often be repeated, that the 
remedv is to be found in the use of an 


The above are reproduced from photo- 
graphs of a vellow lacquered box with the 
design chiefly in black. The illustration 


No. 1. 
The above example is not so much con- 


cerned with reflection as with detail. The 
photograph from which No. 1 was pro- 
duced was taken on an ordinary plate 


2 


appropriate colour filter and a Panchro- 
matic plate, armed with these the photo- 
grapher need not despair of securing the 
most faithful reproduction of the most 
difficult subjects. 

We reproduce herewith some compara- 
tive examples of the value of this proce- 
dure which we think are striking enough 
to carrv conviction, if the operator still 
needs it. 


on the left is on an ordinary plate, that 
on the right on a Panchromatic plate 
used with ''A"' (red) filter. 


Í 


No. 2. 
without a filter, while that marked No. 
2 was photographed on a Panchromatic 


plate used with a red ‘‘ A" filter. The 


difference is very striking. 


2 
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A 


In this subject the chest of drawers tions, while that marked “B?” is from a 
shewn in illustration marked ‘‘A’’ is from photograph taken on a Panchromatic 
a photograph taken on an ordinary plate plate with “A” (red) filter, bringing out 
and shows no detail and ruinous reflec- all the necessary detail. 


Here is an excellent example of surface These were entirely eliminated and a good 
reflections spoiling the reproduction of a result secured by the use of a Panchroma- 
picture when taken on an ordinary plate. tic plate and so light a filter as K2. 
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The following instance shows very 
clearly the use contrast filters may be to 
photographers in certain classes of work. 


The stamp photographed is the familiar 


French 10 centimes red stamp. In the 


first case the detail of the stamp was re- 
quired so that a blue filter was used. In 
the second case the postmark was re- 
quired and then a Red “A” filter was 
used with a Panchromatic plate. 

Examples such as these will give the 
clue to the means of successfully photo- 
graphing many a troublesome piece of 
work. 

The examples are lent to us by Messrs. 
Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd. None 
of these were commissioned bv them, but 
all have been sent spontaneously bv grati- 
fied users of the Wratten Panchromatic 
Plates and Filters. 


/ Stagmatype: New Half-Tone Process. 


A GELATINE AND GUM ARABIC BLENL— 
OTHER METHODS REVIEWED FOR COMPARI- 
SON PURPOSES—GRAIN SCREENS—AGGLOMER- 
ATION AND PRECIPITATION OF GUM GLOBULES 
—ETCHING WITHOUT SEPARATE DEVELOPING 
—AN AUTOMATICALLY FORMED GRAIN PIC- 
TURE—A LITHO CONNECTION—EASY ELEC- 
TROLYSIS. 
HE newest half-tone free from ''that 
T teasing geometrical patterning,” 
as we commonly call it, is a Ger- 
man device. Essentially it is a plan of 
suspending gum arabic in gelatine solu- 
tion. The gum forms convenient parti- 
cles, globular or other; and a metal plate 
coated with the gum-cum-gelatine solu- 
tion, and sensitised, 1s fit for producing 
a printable half-tone when contact with 
a continuous tone negative is established. 

There is no separate process of devel- 
opment (since development goes on dur- 
ing the process of etching). Of course, 
too, there has also been no use of a half- 
tone screen. 

Altogether Stagmatype, as the new 
half-tone is called, claims our attention as 
a great saver of time. Process life ts full 
of surprises, and it will not be wise to 


look wise and shrug one shoulders and 
pass on. Instead Stagmatype should 
have a full and fair testing. We keep on 
saying that above evervthing, we want to 
get rid of the cross line screen. Do we 
mean it? If so, we shall at least examine 
Stagmatype and perhaps we shall do 
this the more readily since we are bidden 
by disinterested expert counsel to hope 
something from it, in regard to rapid real- 
isation of subjects. The same counsellor, 
however, cautions us against hoping 
very much from it in regard to colour 
work. 

The Scientific American gives an inter- 
esting account of the new half-tone, based 
on the well-known fact that if a solution 
of gelatine is cautiously mixed with one 
of gum arabic the two do not coalesce 
into a single homogeneous solution, but 
form an emulsion composed of minute 
drops of gum suspended in the solution 
of gelatine. If a glass plate is coated 
with this emulsion an irregular vibratory 
movement of the gum globules, of the 
character of Brownian molecular motion, 
may be detected with the naked eye, while 
observation with a microscope shows that 
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the minute globules gradually agglomer- 
ate into larger, though still very small 
spheres, which finally come to rest at ap- 
proximately equal distances from one 
another. The configuration can be fixed 
by carefully drying the plate. Our 
trans-Atlantic contemporary writes :—- 

"In all methods of reducing, by the 
printing press, photographs or other pic- 
tures having a continuous gradation of 
light and shade, the various tints, tech- 
nically called *half-tones,' are represented 
by lines or dots separated by white 
spaces. All of these lines or dots are 
necessarily of the same colour—that of 
the ink used in printing—but they vary in 
width according to the depth of tint, so 
that every gradation of the original pic- 
ture, from black to white, is represented 
by the proportion of black lines or dots 
to white spaces in the corresponding part 
of the reproduction, as in a highly ela- 
borated pen and ink drawing. This prin- 
ciple applies to all varieties óf printing 
plates, including relief plates in which the 
raised portions alone take ink from the 
roller, as in wood-cut printing, etched 
plates in which the ink is wiped off the 
general surface but not from the depres- 
sions, and lithographic plates, which take 
the oily ink only at parts prepared for 
printing by previous applications of such 
ink. 

“The disintegration of the half-tones 
into separate lines or dots is usually ac- 
complished by photographing the original 
picture through a fine grating of parallel 
lines or network of intersecting lines, 
photographed on glass. 

"Several processes have been devised 
for making the 'grain' of the picture less 
regular, but none of them have achieved 
complete and lasting success. In some of 
these processes the picture is photo- 
graphed through a stippled or dotted 
screen, while in others no screen or grat- 
ing is employed, but the ‘grain’ of the 
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half-tone print is produced by particles 
of asphalte applied to the metal printing 
plate in the form of dust, and then fused, 
before the sensitive film is applied. In 
the heliogravure process, for example, the 
polished copper plate is first dusted with 
asphalte in a special apparatus, and a 
second operation is required to melt the 
dust and attach it to the plate. 

“The new stagmatype process is re- 
markably simple. The granulation re- 
quired to produce the half-tones is effected 
automatically by the agglomeration and 
precipitation of the gum globules when 
the bichromated gum gelatine emulsion is 
poured on the metal plate, forming a grain 
of approximately but not entirely regular 
pattern which, when dried, resists the 
action of the etching fluid very well. The 
plate is then exposed under an ordinary 
negative, and immediately etched without 
having undergone the separate operation 
of development followed by drying and 
varnishing, which the ordinary half-tone 
processes required. The four distinct 
operations employed in  heliogravure, 
namely, the formation of the grain, the 
coating of the plate with the sensitised 
or exposed film, development and etching 
are replaced by two operations in stag- 
matypy. The grain is formed automati- 
cally during the coating of the plate, and 
development and etching are affected sim- 
ultaneously by immersing the plate in a 
solution of ferric chloride, the water of 
which produces the development while 
the iron salt, diffusing through the film, 
etches the metal in exact correspondence 
with the progress of development. 

“This remarkable simplicity makes 
stagmatypy much cheaper, as well as more 
expeditious, than heliogravure or the 
ordinary grating method, both of which 
it may replace with advantage. The only 
conceivable additional amplification would 
be to make the original photograph 
directly on the printing plate, and even 
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this may prove to be practicable by fur- 
ther experiments. 

"Another advantage of stagmatypv 
over the ordinary half-tone process is the 
greater richness of detail obtained in the 
print. In stagmatypy, . . 
the unaltered negative is laid directly on 
the printing plate, the grain of which is 
formed automatically according to the 
character of the picture, so that the repro- 
duction of a black line is as continuous 
as the original. . . . The stagma- 
type reproduction. shows a great su- 
periority in contrast and depth of 
shadows.” 

A coarseness of grain that would be in- 
tolerable in an ordinary process print is 
barely perceptible in a stagmatype print, 
where the grain is not arranged in straight 
lines and set figures. On the other hand, 
the automatic stagmatype process can be 
made to furnish a much finer grain than 
can be obtained from ruled screens. 
Stagmatypy, therefore, may be applied to 
all grades of paper and subject, from the 
finest art reproductions to newspaper 
illustrations. 

“The new process is particularly advan- 
tageous in colour printing, because it can- 
not produce the moiré effect which is often 
caused by inaccurate adjustment of the 
regular patterns of the several colours in 
the ordinary process. In stagmatypy the 
colours are automatically blended, and 
their proportions can be regulated in a 
novel manner by varying the size of grain 
for the different tints. 

“The most important application of 

INE Sunjkcrs IN Harr-ToNr.—Half-tone en- 

graving has now reached such a pitch of 

excellence that its exponents seem to think 
that it must be the best possible process for every 
class of subject. We have recently noticed a 
decided tendency both in illustrated magazines 
and in separately published prints to reproduce 
old engravings originally executed in line or 
stipple in half-tone, at the same time reproducing 
the texture of the original paper. — This is un- 
doubtedlv a bad practice, except in the case of 


stagmatypy appears to be to lithography, 
both monochrome and polychrome. By 
printing the stone with a stagmatype plate 
etched in intaglio a wonderful softness of 
effect is produced, as only the fine inter- 
stices of the granulation are impressed on 
the stone. Another interesting application 
is to the direct reproduction of drawings 
in pencil, charcoal, cravon or India ink 
without the intervention of the camera. 
The drawing, executed on a sheet of gela- 
tine or similar transparent material, is laid 
on the sensitised stagmatype plate in a 
photographic printing frame, and the 
plate, after exposure, is simultaneously 
developed and etched, in the manner de- 
scribed above. In lithographic copies 
made in this way the character of the 
medium, pencil, crayon, etc., is repro- 
duced with wonderful fidelitv. 

‘For etching the stagmatvpe plates Dr. 
Strecker has devised an electrolvtic 
method which greatly facilitates the opera- 
tion. The plates, suspended in the ferric 
chloride solution, forms the anode. An 
ampere-meter, included in the circuit, in- 
dicates the moment at which the action 
begins and the rapidity with which it pro- 
gresses. Hence, the etcher is not com- 
pelled, as he is in the usual method, to 
follow the progress of the action on the 
plate itself with the greatest care, in order 
to replace the strong etching bath by a 
weaker one at the right moment. He can, 
therefore, conduct the etching of a number 
of plates at the same time. The electro- 
lytic etching process can be applied to 
zinc, brass or steel, as well as to copper. ” 
great reductions of say, a 20 x 16 engraving to 
5 X 4, where it would be desirable on the ground 
that the lines on the reduced block would be 
too fine to print bv the ordinary methods even if 
thev did not become rotten, while they would be 
thrown into an easily-printed tint by the screen. 
This, however, does not apply to comparatively 
small ''Bartolozzis" and similar works, and we 
trust that line blocks and intaglio plates will 


continue to be made even at the risk of having 
the copies sold as originals. 
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Georg Metisenbach : The Maker 


of Half-Tone. 


OT the inventor. That honour 
N more properly belongs to our 
Wiltshire squire, Fox Talbot. 
Talbot was not simply the inventor of 
photography upon paper, the Gutenberg 
of Sun printing, but he was specifically 
the one who invented the half-tone plate. 
No doubt he did not wholly succeed in 
anticipating a future which would wit- 
ness relief block printing everywhere. 
He merely devised and patented a method 
of using a gauze screen and obtaining 
half-tones and other tones in intaglio. 
This was a tremendous new power sug- 
gested to the world, and Talbot's name 
should be held in great reverence. 
Georg Meisenbach, however, deserves 
our acclaim and thanks—our tribute 
laid upon his honoured bier—no whit the 
less through any earlier service bv Talbot 
or by any other man. For what Meisen- 
bach did was exactly what was wanting 
to make the half-tone plate a satisfactory 
thing. What really makes a half-tone a 
picture, as distinct from being a mere 
chess board of a reproduction, is that 
locating of the screen at a distance from 
the sensitive plate, well adjusted in each 
special case, which has for its conse- 
quence differentiation in the size of the 
dots which compose the picture. And 
this all-important thing, this screen dis- 
tance device, Georg Meisenbach gave us. 
He lived long enough in his 71 years 
to realise something of the tremendous 
power his little seeming but all-important 
improvement on a process had added to 
the world. — ''The little more and how 
much it is; and the little less and what 
miles away." Only when he brought in 
his screen distance did the half-tone 


In Memortam. 


block really begin to count. Meisenbach's 
"screen distance’ lent enchantment to 
the view. 

It is just about thirty years since 
Meisenbach made his great mark as a 
half-tone plate maker, with this screen 
distance invention he naturally turned 
his thoughts to England, where already 
a 'Meisenbach'"" had become a current 
coin of speech. It meant the new half- 
tone block. Quite likely a good many 
people thought it was a monopoly of his. 
He became interested in the so-called 
Meisenbach works at Norwood, in South 
London. They were well located for the 
purpose and well equipped; and an en- 
vious—or shall we say an admiring and 
enterprising ?—eye was cast upon them 
by Carl Hentschel, with the result that 
before very long Mr. Hentschel had 
taken them over. A distinct business as- 
sociation was preserved for some time, 
but at last the name itself was little used ; 
and so some of us (no longer having the 
business name  Meisenbach brought 
daily before us) began to forget the large 
and beneficent part he had played. And 
now that we have just lost this potent 
force from our midst we are perhaps 
conscious that less than justice, less 
than gratitude was meted out to that 
most useful pioneer. 

The name Meisenbach has, to be sure, 
been very much with us in connection 
with its own business achievements. 
When George Newnes, Ltd., projected 
and for some time actually published 
“The Ideal Magazine," selling at 10 
guineas a copy, the Meisenbach Riffarth 
house of Berlin was emploved to supply 
some of the hand-coloured photogravures. 
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And, indeed, in all the mutations of pro- 
cess and the kindred arts it has been in- 
teresting to know what the attitude of 
Georg Meisenbach was or would be. 
There seems to be an autumn falling 
off of those who have borne the burden 
and heat of a long spring and summer. 
A few days ago it was Mr. Leighton we 
were following in our thought as his aged 
body was borne to the resting place. 
He was close to the nineties; he had 
something to do with the very first col- 


/p 


HERE is much interest in what 
Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., are 
doing regarding rapid photo- 

gravure. No one who has had much ex- 
perience of printing will blame them for 
caution, or even possible over-caution. 
Several good things in printerdom have 
been spoiled by being brought upon the 
scene a little too soon. ‘‘L. and M.” are 
understood to have obtained orders for 
about a score of their ''Renaissance"' 
Intaglio machines, very possibly upon the 
condition of the machine when installed 
really ‘‘delivering the goods." This, in 
the circumstances, is a not unnatural 
stipulation bv a buyer, and it would not 
become a great house to boggle about 
such a warranty. At the same time, if it 
is given it naturally makes the sellers the 
more careful to be sure and trebly sure. 
When the whole historv of rapid photo- 
gravure comes to be written (as I doubt 
greatly if it ever will be) it will be one 
of the oddest stories in the whole annals 
of our craft, and even to-day the oddities 
continue. Besides revelations exciting a 
smile, there might perhaps be revelations 
of some things of which complaint could 
at the time have fairly been made. Again 
I say, if there are things proper to com- 


oured printed work ever used in this 
country, about 60 years ago. By the 
comparison Georg Meisenbach was voung 
at 71. But ''life," said Ashton Dilke, 
"is more than time, and I have lived a 
great deal." We imagine that Georg 
Meisenbach could indulge the like retro- 
spect. Certainly he has greatly en- 
hanced the fulness, the interest of life 
for all of us who follow him; for all the 
millions who can enjoy the illustrated 


page. 


rogress in Rotary Photogravure. 


plain of, the carefulness of the Linotype 
Co. will not be one. 

The L. and M. Renaissance is a per- 
fecting machine; it is designed to let vou 
print photogravure on one side and type 
matter on the other. Of course, a 
machine of this character is not to be con- 
founded in any sense with the ordinary 
drop bar or gripper perfectors of letter- 
press machine-rooms. It does not simply 
turn over a sheet and print on the so far 
unprinted side. What happens is that 
the machine prints its type matter from 
duplicate plates (presumably stereos, 
though they might be electros), and that 
this being done, by the ordinary letter- 
press relievo method, the paper is led into 
another part of the machine where the 
transferred photogravure is printed by 
way of offset. 

All being well, ‘The Illustrated London 
News’’ will shortly be tssuing specimens 
of rapid photogravure. 

“The Daily Mirror" is perhaps the 
most interested of all our daily papers in 
the new power. It looks as if it may be 
the first to give us gravure. The problem 
is how to get 12,000 impressions per hour 
from a plate-bearing cylinder. Once that 
is satisfactorily accomplished photo- 
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gravure has become a mere adjunct of 
regular newspaper machinery. 

Who are some of the men who have 
given most notable personal attention to 
the machine photogravure problem? Karl 
Klic, of Vienna, should, of course, be 
named as one. Paul Le Croix is another. 
Frederick T. Corkett, of the Corkett 
Gravure Co., of America, now of Don- 
nington House, Norfolk, is a third. Mr. 
Alexander, Mr. Bell and Mr. Reed, of 
Intaglio Patents, Ltd., of London, are 
others. Of course, the Allens, of Lon- 
don, and of Bristol, and the Savory’s, of 
the Vandyck Press, of Bristol, must be in- 
cluded. I am mentioning a few names as 
they occur, and not as indicating my sense 
of their relative importance in the matter. 
There is the notable firm of Taylor, Gar- 
nett, Evans and Co., Ltd., of Manchester 
and London, who have been doing work 
in this connection for quite a time. There 
are Mr. Schultze and Mr. Soldan, con- 
nected up with a German Process handled 
in London by the latter gentleman, so 
long and so favourably known to printer- 
dom in ‘‘Typograph”’ and various connec- 
tions. There is, of course, Dr. Mertens. 
It was his success in newspaper illustra- 
tion by inverted half-tone which more than 
anything else set publishers thinking. 
There are Dr. Neffken and Mr. Rolfe, well 
known in Continental association. There 
is Mr. Saalburg, of America, who has put 
out quite a number of large and striking 
prints by photogravure, several of which 
have been in colour. I might end this 
short and incomplete list of personalities 
with a mention of the Mezzo-gravure Co., 
of the Strand, W.C., who, without mak- 
ing much noise about it, have for quite 
a time been turning out a quantity 
of fine machine photogravure, and more 
than any other known to me have been 
achieving commercial illustration in this 
strong artistry; of the American Litho- 
graphic Co., of New York, who for 


patent rights to look at that article. 
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a shorter time have also been en- 
gaged in practical rotary work upon a 
large scale, and from whom I have re- 
ceived some most extraordinarily beautiful 
and most convincing specimens; of the 
Linotype Co., of course, with whose 
Renaissance machine we have just been 
dealing ; and of ‘‘The Illustrated London 
News,’’ whose enterprise in installing this 
year a machine for the purpose has been 
so honourable to the British publishing 
world, and so interesting an event; and 
finally of the good old Rembrandt Intaglio 
Co., of Lancaster — ‘‘time-honoured 
Lancaster''— who have been making the 
pile of money that some others have per- 
haps been spending. 

A word on a point of photogravure 
technique. A defect of the direct ex- 
posure method appears to be that the cells 
tend to be too shallow. The carbon re- 
sist method appears to be by far the 
best way in the ordinary circumstances 
of getting tone gradation, 

I hear talk of litigation regarding 
patents and alleged infringement. Rele- 
vant to that, I would say that ''The 
British Journal of Photography,’’ about 
two years ago, published a statement very 
carefully compiled by an undoubted expert 
and one with no axe to grind, as to the 
very considerable number of essential 
facts involved in the process of rapid 
photogravure, which were facts of com- 
mon knowledge. From this statement it 
really appeared that it was almost hope- 
less at this time of day for anyone to 
try to patent anything but some specific 
movement, adjustment, or device. I 
would certainly advise anyone who might 
be seriously interested in the question of 
The 
oflice of the journal is 24 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

It is understood that the Rembrandt 
Intaglio Printing Co., Ltd., have relied 
upon the secrecy and high competence of 
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their methods. I have not heard of a 
single patent of any importance taken 
out bv the company. Itis really a strik- 
ing and refreshing instance of sagacity 
and loyalty in business affairs. We be- 
lieve no outsider has been able to learn 
anything of importance from the 
Rembrandt works. 

Some others who are also doing in- 
taglio work rely entirely and confidently 
upon the secrecy with which their opera- 
tions are carried on. 

The question is raised sometimes, Can 
I find among the various machines on 
the market one that will enable me to 
work from a reel, to cut off sheets, and 
to feed them in again and re-deliver? 
That cannot be done in the case of any 
machine on the market. I believe it is 
quite impracticable to think in connection 
with such a machine that there can be a 
re-winding up of a reel and satisfactory 
printing on the back. 


The question is asked again, Is photo- 
gravure suitable for cheap catalogue 
work? No, hardly yet. It is a notch 
above the cheap catalogue. I want to 
see the catalogue raised to the process; I 
don't want to see the process lowered to 
the cheap catalogue. 

From a chat with Mr. Corkett, I learn 
that he has a machine standing in New 
York, all ready for delivery to any firm 
in France that may be enterprising 
enough to be the first to adopt his pro- 
cess in that country. One striking 
feature of the Corkett process is what is 
spoken of as the half-tone adjuster. It is 
set in operation in a very simple manner ; 
one may speak of it as being practically 
the working of a lever. But what it 
effects is remarkable. It instantly intensi- 
fies what would otherwise be flat work. 
It brings out the strength of the shadows 
and further clerifies most helpfully in the 
high lights. 


V Screen An gles in Colour Work. 


By Pope. 


MONG the many taken-for-granted 
items of process is the title of this 
article. Of course, the question 

of satisfactory angles for colour work 
was settled years ago. Naturally it had 
to be to allow of any progress; but 
though satisfactory, are those in use the 
best? Then again, would it be possible 
to use five or six angles if desirable ; 
does the colour or the fineness of the rul- 
ing affect the angle; can the ''screeni- 
ness’’ be avoided by a departure from the 
stereotyped arrangement of 30° between 
each colour? These queries appear to 


have received little or no consideration, 


owing, no doubt, to the expense of 
making trial sets of negatives and prints, 
but they are not altogether unimportant. 
Several years ago I had occasion to go 
into some of these questions, and set out 


to find a cheaper and quicker way than 
by making negatives and prints. It was 
quite obvious that what I wanted was 
proofs in colour at the various angles 
which it was desired to test. (I may 
mention that imposing negatives was 
tried and abandoned on account of the 
difficulty of verifying the angle with rea- 
sonable accuracy and also because it gave 
no clue as to the result in colour.) 
Eventually I devised the apparatus I am 
going to describe, which allows of ex- 
haustively testing the angles of any 
screen in any colours at a minimum of 
cost and labour. The illustration should 
make the description quite clear. 

Take a piece of metal (zinc will do) and 
coat with enamel. There are two 
methods of getting the diagram, both 
quite practical. One, expose the coated 
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plate thoroughly and burn in, then give 
it to the engraver to cut. The other, 
make drawing on tracing paper, white 
lines to be drawn black, treat this as a 
negative and print from it on to the 
metal, develop, burn in and etch in usual 
manner. The measurements given on 
the drawing should enable anyone who 
can use rule, ruling-pen, and compass to 
prepare the tracing. 

Having made the plate, cut out the 


outside and 


circle—quite flush—bevel 
mount on wood about 1 in. longer each 


end. Then find centre of circle by 
putting rule to lines A-B and C-D, and 
pencilling them on the wood ; where they 
cross will be the centre. Here drive in 
a mounting pin till the head is almost 
level with the metal and nip off head so 
that it shall be just below type high. 
Now we have to decide what it is we 
are going to test. Suppose it to be the 
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150 screen. If the measurements given 
on drawing are being followed we want a 
circle about 4 in. diameter, giving, 
roughly, the gradations from nearly solid 
to high light. It is possible that the 
waste box will supply a piece of tint 
which, with the aid of the burnisher, will 
serve our purpose. Failing this, make 
the necessary original by air-brush or 
stump and let the operator make nega- 
tive. This can fill up some odd corner 
so that we are still getting it on thc 
cheap. The same remark applies to the 
etching ; “‘straight down” is all it re- 
quires. Having got the plate with the 
dividers, inscribe a 4 in. circle, cut out 
flush and exactly in centre drill a hole 
that will just take the head-less pin we 
have already put in position on the block. 

This is the ‘‘centre plate” of drawing, 
and only needs an indicator (to show the 
angle), which we obtain by scoring a line 
to pass through the point C. See that 
it is cut or scored deep enough to ensure 
a bold white line on the proof. 

To finish the apparatus we require 
some means of ‘‘registering’’ our pulls. 
There are several at our choice, but pro- 
bably the best for our purpose is the old- 
fashioned ‘‘pin’’ which I propose to use. 
In the middle of each end of block at 
position marked P drive mounting pin 
about $ in.; nip off head and file to a 
point, which should be a shade above 
type-high. 

We are now prepared for experiments 
at a trifling cost in labour and materials. 
Assume we wish to find the result of 
using an irregular set of angles in four- 
colour, and that we have decided these 
shall be—Black to blue 30°, blue to 
yellow 174°, yellow to red 173? (making 
35^ between blue and red), red to black 
EE. 

Put centre plate in position and ink up 
—see that the white line points to go°— 
(this can easily be adjusted with a pin 
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or registering needle) and take pull in 
the usual manner. Use backing large 
enough to include the two pins to ensure 
that they penetrate the paper. If this 
was well dried before taking the impres- 
sion it can be again warmed to dry the 
ink and the next colour put on at once. 
Clean off black, turn block upside down 
and centre plate will, of course, drop out. 
Ink this up in blue and put back, setting 
white line (indicator) to 60". Get regis- 
ter by laving proof so that the two pins 
come through pin holes made when black 
was pulled. If the paper was well 
warmed before the first proof was taken 
the subsequent drying will not have 
affected the size of the paper in relation 
to the pins, but if this was omitted the 
paper will have shrunk since the pin- 
holes were made and the proof will be 
useless. 

For the yellow as the blue—dry proof, 
move plate and roll up in yellow, put 
back and set indicator to 424°, which will 
give us 173° from the blue, lay proof 
over pins and pull. 

For the red the same, but set indicator 
to 25° to make 174° between red and 
vellow and 25° between red and black. 

We now have a proof of the centre in 
four colours (with the outside diagram 
in black), the angles of which can be read 
at once by the white lines, which show 
plainly—with possibly the exception of 
the yellow. Any trouble with this can 
be obviated by dabbing a touch of red 
on the little patch of dark tone at the end 
of the line. Don’t put too much—only 


HEN to-dav's difliculties overshadow yester- 
day's triumphs and obscure the bright 
visions of to-morrow— 

When plans upset and whole years of effort 
scem to crvstallise into a single hour of con- 
centrated bitterness— 

When little annoyances eat into the mind's 
very quick, and corrode the power to view things 
calmly— 


enough to make it orange—or you may 
cause confusion with the red. 

There is plenty of scope for the experi- 
menter who wishes to get—say—the best 
out of a circular screen. 

For instance, why should we have two 
of the three-colour angles? Of course, we 
know the reason it has hitherto been 
treated this wav, but now that the cir- 
cular screen has made us independent of 
the old fixed angles, is it not worth 
while to try for an improved result by the 
use of other angles? Is it not at least 
possible that 35°, 40° or 45° might be 
an improvement? ‘Then it is often sug- 
gested that the Metzo screen be used for 
the fourth printing, but always for the 
yellow. Would it not be better for the 
black, as probably helping to get rid of 
the ‘‘screeniness’’? Well, make a centre 
plate in Metzo; and it's a simple matter 
to ring the changes by trying it as a sub- 
stitute for each of the four colours ard’ 
the question of its position of greatest 
efficiency in damping the half-tone screen. 
is at once settled. 

Again, how close can we put yellow 
and red or yellow and medium strength 
blue? We know that they can come as. 
close as 15° because we already put them: 
in that relation in four-colour work, Dut 
would it be possible to have them only 
10° or 12° apart with 175 or 200 ruling? 
If so, we are obviously making room for 
additional angles, which may be useful 
(to mention only one probable use) wen 
we get further advanced in lithographic 
process. 


Remember that in every business, in every 
career, there are valleys to cross, as well as hills 
to scale; that every mountain range of hope is. 
broken by chasms of discouragement, through 
which run torrent streams of despair ! 

To quit in the chasm is to fail. See always 
in your mind's eye those sunny summits of suc- 
cess. j 


Don't quit in the chasm! Keep on! 
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School Notes. 


HE Winter Evening Programme of 
Instruction in Photography and 
Process at the Polytechnic in Re- 

gent Street, London, W., provides for the 
needs of every class of worker. Classes 
are held every evening of the week taking 
the student through every phrase of the 
particular branch of the Art in which he 
is interested. 

A glance at the Programme shews the 
diversity of the instruction, and the names 
of the teachers are a guarantee that the 
student will have every opportunity of 
completing a thoroughly practical course 
of study under conditions that will enable 
him to become completely master of his 
work. 

Mr. Howard Farmer will be pleased to 
give full information to any students de- 
siring such help, he is to be found at the 
School almost every evening of the week. 

The Camberwell School of Arts and 
‘Crafts issued a prospectus for the winter’s 
work that should tempt all to whom the 
School appeals. 

Students are given the fullest oppor- 
tunities to study both the theory and prac- 
tice of their work and so gain a more 
perfect knowledge of their special branch 
than can be obtained in the workshop. 

That the School is laid out to carry 
into effect the promises made is evidenced 
by the care exercised in the choice of 
teachers. 

The Council award Scholarships and 
Exhibitions in Art Science and Tech- 
nology so that every encouragement is 
given to the student to pursue the par- 
ticular study in which he is engaged. 


wW: have pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
J. B. M. Wellington has been elected 


Vice-President of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain in the place of Dr. 
C. E. K. Mees, who has resigned the position 
in consequence of his departure for America. 
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The Foundry. 


THE Dry FLone. 

UR readers will remember our giv- 
© ing information re the Hawkins 
matrix. We should be glad to 
see an exchange of views in our columns 
as to the best type of matrix for all pur- 
poses. We are far from believing that 
the last word has been said in regard to 
stereotyping, whether for newspapers or 

for fine art printing. 

It may be convenient to set forth what 
happened in the ‘‘Pittsburg Press” office, 
when steam tables were eliminated for a 
large part of the daily work, and methods 
in the mechanical departments were 
largely revolutionised. 

By the use of this process the ''Press"' 
every day on all editions found itself 
about to start the presses much more 
promptly after the closing of the last 
formes. From ten to fifteen minutes had 
been required by using the wet matrices. 

The results in the way of printing seem 
to have been all that could be desired. 
On an average the ‘‘Press’’ uses about 
five plates made from the cold matrix 
process on each edition, and the pages 
present precisely the appearance of the 
other pages, half-tones and all details 
printing perfectly. On different occa- 
sions the ‘‘Press’’ has printed an edition 
with all plates made from dry matrices, 
but the additional cost of the dry matrix 
paper and its treatment renders the reten- 
tion of the steam tables and the old pro- 
cess expedient for earlv pages. Casts 
from the dry matrices have all the depth 
necessary, and a run of over 100,000 
copies print so distinctly that they cannot 
be discerned from the page printed from 
the wet mould process. 

The ''Press,'" after adequate use of 
the perfected process, and depending 
upon it daily for late formes on all edi- 
tions, claims that it has solved the dry 
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matrix problem and believes it is the 
greatest advance yet made in the stereo- 
type and plate department. 


“t Bott COURT " AND Irs FOUNDRY. 


Electrotyping is quite a different art 
to-day from that which was practised 


in its name ten or even five years 
ago. Only this week, for instance, 
the writer has seen the first en- 


tirely successful electro from a photo- 
gravure, grown by the direct method, as 
distinct from the intermediate process 
known as ''mothering." Although the 
School may not be equipped for itself 
realising results only obtainable through 
costly mechanism, its  electrotyping 
student will, I am confident, be right in 
the very front all the time, as regards 
knowledge imparted of what is most ad- 
vanced and effective in electro ; and how it 
is to be obtained. What is now simply 
known as the mounting room, will ap- 
parently be the locale of the duplicating 
making plant, if and when it materialises. 

That means that the foundry will be 
high up. So every foundry ought to be. 
No doubt, where the foundry is an attach- 
ment to an engraving business, which 
itself must have the topmost region for 
its studio, the duplicating plant cannot 
have its ideal pitch. But sometimes a 
foundry is placed in a basement or mid- 
way when it might be at the top, with a 
lessening or abolition of danger through 
fumes and powder which a topmost posi- 
tion virtually assures. 


By tHE Way.—The electros we turn 
out seem to be responsible at times for 
misleading some excellent good friends 
of ours in distant lands. 

Quite recently the Excelsior Printers’ 
Supply Co., Ltd., upon receipt of an en- 
quiry from Malta, promptly forwarded a 


copy of their general catalogue (which, 
amongst the numerous other items, con- 
tained illustrations and prices of stock 
electros with prices of the blocks. 

Just as promptly came the following 
reply from the prospective customer : 

Dear Sirs—Having found in your 
catalogue some samples of shoes and 
boots for ladies and gentlemen, now 
I am verv anxious to know whether the 
price of the catalogue is per ‘‘pairs’’ 
or single one. 

I want to know also if you have the 
said articles of every size, providing 
that the shoes and boots are made of a 
good quality of leather. 

Please send some samples of every 
size and to tell methe conditions of your 
business, so as I can push business here 
in Malta with the said goods, that is: 
"Leather Shoes.''—I remain, etc. 

The Supply Co. now expect enquiries 
for motor cars at 2s. 6d. and steamboats 
at 3s., with a request for samples! 


qu Klau. Van Pieterson Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, send us some specimens of 
their advertising literature which are cer- 
tainly good. They are novel and striking, and 
have the charm of originality with just that dash 
or daring that compels attention. 

The story of Chanticleer is well told, and how 
he by his crowing stirred up a whole com- 
munity and made it successful points a moral 
not only to advertisers. 

The get-up is in first-class style, and printed 
in four colours gives quite a distinguished ap- 
pearance to the booklet, the size is 123 by 10. 

Their ""Adverlope" is equally tasteful and 
effective, but quite dissimilar in every way to 
“Chanticleer.” The whole get-up has been well 
conceived and well carried out, and bears eloquent 
testimony to the resources and diversity of the 
gifts of the Company. ‘The text is printed on 
papers of lighter shade but the same colour as 
the cover, and by the use of dull art papers they 
have contrived to give the booklet a very dis- 
tinguished appearance. 

We hope to see further specimens of this firm's 
work. They are bound to succeed. 
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AND ELECTROTYPER’S AND STEREOTYPER’S REVIEW 


A Real Medium of Theory and Practice 
both for Men and Master. 


By Robert Vincent, Controlling the Photo Engraving Department of the Amal- 
gamated Press, Ltd.—the Harmsworth Press. 


HE engineer, the builder, the paper 
T trades, and above all, the printer, 
all have their medium or mediums 
through which both master and man call 
one another's attention to their trade 
movements and to their methods of work- 
ing, and these mediums are in nearly 
every instance largely supported by the 
workmen of the various trades catered 
for by them. 


What is the matter with the process man? 


Here is a high-class journal—founded 
as far back as 1894, and that has consist- 
tently since that time kept to the fore- 
front in placing before the photo engrav- 
ing profession all that is new and good 
for them to know—that vct has been left 
by the craft to place these good things 
before them almost entirely through the 
writings of a very few  high-souled 
gentlemen who month after month have 
been ever ready to place their experi- 
ence before the photo engraving world. 

Surely in our craft the workers them- 
selves are not so swallowed up by that 
work that they have not a few moments to 
spare to put the impressions made by that 
work before their fellow craftsmen! 

Many must have the ability to do so, 
but few indeed seem to have the will. This 
seems to be a peculiarity of the process 
man alone. The printer, builder and 
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engineer, and many other craftsmen all 
appear to take great delight in putting 
work problems before each other through 
the media of the trade journals. 

The time for secrecy in process work 
has long since passed. Open discussion 
of work methods in all branches of busi- 
ness can only result in general improve- 
ment in the conditions of employment of 
the process man. 

There are at this present time many new 
developments of the business gradually 
coming into being, and the English crafts- 
man by hiding his light under a bushel 
Is not doing himself a good turn. 

Only the other day someone said to me, 
speaking about a certain branch of the 
work, '*'Oh, that is a lost art in England, 
and the workmen to do it will have to 
be imported from abroad.” All nonsense! 
I could put my hand on a score of men 
quite competent to give points to any 
foreigner on that particular side of our 
business that was supposed to have 
become the exclusive property of the 
gentleman from abroad. 

Now come, let us get over all this shy- 
ness, get a few bright thoughts on to 
paper about the work you do, give rise 
to a little discussion about it—long articles 
are not necessary—but just get in a 
paragraph or so. 

There is plenty to talk about. 
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Let us have vour impressions of the 
offset process, for instance. If you don’t 
know anything about it just write and 
ask to know; that will soon bring an 
answer. And how about all this talk of 
intaglio printing? Isn’t this going to be 
of interest to vou all? Some of you will 
soon be doing the printing of the plates, 
and others of vou will be busy etching 
them. All this work will be as common 
as ordinary half-tone in the near future, 
and it is all nonsense to imagine that a 
new superior kind of being is about to 
be employed on these apparently mys 
terious and wonderful new methods. 

So come now, ye English process men, 
show vour mettle and prove to those about 
vou that there is nothing new under the 


sun, and that you know all about it, or 
if not all, vour brain, experience, and deft- 
ness of hand are to be the means of 
making these new processes run as 
smoothly and successfully as half-tone and 
three-colour work now do in our English 
presses, mainly through your good initial 
work. 

In writing this it is not that I am 
holding any brief for the editor of our 
Trade Journal. I write simply in the hope 
of encouraging my fellow craftsmen to 
see that the free exchanging of opinions 
upon their work is the only true policy to 
lead to advancement and to the mainten- 
ance of their proud position as the best 
illustrative craftsmen in the world—the 
position they do now hold. 


“Progress towards Uncoated Pa per 


for Half-Tone Work. 


By Harry A. Maddox. 


T is sufficiently evident that an un- 
coated paper cannot, and is not likely 
to be produced which will efficiently 

represent the fine detail and effectively 
render the whole of a half-tone plate bv 
letterpress methods. The question is, is it 
possible to attain the property of absolute 
permanence, accompanied by the neces- 
sary qualities for effective working, in 
a coated paper? It is to be feared that 
but little progress has been made in the 
direction of its attainment. The most 
likelv solution of the problem probably 
lays among the cellulose compounds. If 
a sufficiently absorbent film of cellulose or 
inert allied compound could be imparted 
to a well-made and pure paper, we should 
be able to dispense with the so-called art 
paper for good work. Unfortunately, the 
wav is barred up to now, although 
feculose, a starch ester or acetate, has 
been used, mainlv as a size, for filming 


PART II. 


or coating paper, with fairly good pro- 
cess printing results. Cellulose is, of 
course, the basis of pure paper, so that 
the emplovment of cellulose solutions for 
coating purposes would be equivalent to 
adding a film of dissolved paper. 
Although to be regarded as the ideal com- 
modity for half-tone letterpress printing, 
its non-attainment compels us to look in 
other directions for the solution to the 
problem of the elimination of coated art 
stock. We are more and more inclined to 
believe that the solution has come, but not 
so much from the direction of the paper 
as the method of printing. The offset 
process is, of course, here referred to. 
Recent developments point definitely to 
the fact that coated paper is partially 
doomed, at least so far as the most pro- 
gressive printers and process engravers 
are concerned. It now behoves both sets 
of producers to study present conditions 
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and future possibilities in this direction, 
so that they may be prepared to do their 
quota towards attaining such a desirable 
goal as the superseding of a false product 
by one dependable, genuine and per- 
manent. To briefly summarise, the 
present tendency is toward the crea- 
tion of more and better work for the 
process worker, with the distinct possi- 
bility of putting costs on a firmer basis. 
The formerly vigorous argument against 
the appearance of monotone process cuts 
as printed by the offset press is decidedly 
weaker than it was. Modern half-tone 
printing from intaglio plates, worked on 
specially prepared uncoated and well- 
sized bond, writing or printing papers, is 
of pronounced superiority in almost every 
way, Compared with letterpress half-tone 
work on coated stock. The flatness of 
offset half-tone, which was a chief 
complaint a short time back, has been 
eliminated by the printers who have 
chosen the right paper and ink. These 
two factors need careful study by offset 
workers. The ink in most cases lacks the 
body or colour power, but the best manu- 
facturers are rapidly getting past the dif- 
ficulty. As for the paper, it has pre- 
viously been responsible for much of the 
flatness observable in offset half-tones, be- 
cause the printer fancied trving his skill 
on some extraordinary class of stock, 
such as coarse-textured cartridge or 
fluffy antique laid. The papermakers are 
livening up to the requirements now, and 
supplv a closely made, hard and even sur- 
faced, smooth, well-sized sheet of bright, 
white colour, which takes the dots of half- 
tone efficiently, and throws some bright 
life into the print. With monotone views 
the way is clear for offset, coated paper 
may still be used, but there is no excuse 
for its non-elimination from printed works 
which are of scientific or permanent in- 
terest. The fact must be grasped ; coated 
paper is bad, false and fugitive, it 
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already holds printed results of lifelong 
enquiry and research doomed to compara- 
tiyelv early disintegration. We are pre- 
sented with an undoubted opportunity to 
produce the same work in a superior man- 
ner, so as to be permanent. So far as 
the process workers and printers are con- 
cerned, they cannot but profit if thev will 
be progressive enough to enter the field, 
get a grip on the situation, make oppor- 
tunities and use them well. 

Until recently we should have hesitated 
at the mention of colour work. With the 
Frey, the Huebner-Bleistein, combination 
with shading films and numerous chromo- 
litho offset results before us, however, it 
is self-evident that such progress has 
been made with colour on the offset press 
that no doubt can be entertained as to its 
future. Results of the Frey process 
printed on matt paper have now been 
seen by everybody concerned. Their 
beauty is something to be remarked upon. 
At the late Manchester Exhibition, hung 
specimens were invariably guessed by ob- 
servers to be actual water-colour paint- 
ings, until on closer examination the 
description of method was noted. 
Ordinary chromo-litho prints have been a 
matter of daily routine on the offset with 
our best houses, while Americans are 
realizing extraordinary results, both as to 
beauty, economy and speed. The con- 
cern of the process engraver is with three 
or four-colour half-tone, however. The 
bulk of this class of work is still being 
produced on coated art paper. Evidently 
this is the field which must be investi- 
gated by all who are anxious to make 
headway and get a hold on new markets. 
Not that the field is now empty, far from 
it, as anvone who has seen the book pro- 
duced bv the Grogan and Hill Companies 
of Pittsburgh, America, will agree. 
Judged from the colour reproductions 
therein, the process by offset is far ahead 
of letterpress. In England, fine three and 
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four colour half-tones are regularly being 
turned out. But there is room for im- 
provement as to ease of first rate produc- 
tion, and more workers are wanted in the 
sphere to make development. The pig- 
ments at present offered by the inkmaker 
are not quite correct in shade and 
densitv; that is a matter for collabora- 
tion between the printer, inkmaker and 
engraver, and is capable of early adjust- 
ment. The selection of screen is import- 
ant in its effect on the ultimate pro- 
duction. It is seen that the offset process 
has a natural tendencv to eliminate the 
mechanical aspect of the reticulation, 
therefore it is unnecessarv to get down 
to the finest screens. The greatest pro- 
gress is likely to be made, and, in fact, is 
being made, along the lines of the screen- 
less and direct methods. To these the 
process engraver will pay due attention. 
Observance of the latest American 
development, the Huebner - Bleistein 
patent, must here be made. This is a 
photo-litho process by which plates are 
produced and worked in combination with 
the offset press. The machine for produc- 
ing the plates is in two parts, electrically 


controlled. The sensitizing, developing 
and fixing of the printing surfaces are 
done to time factors. A coating of emul- 
sion is first imparted by whirling in No. 
1 machine. Then in No. 2 machine direct 
photography on to the plate is performed. 
The plate is securely held and is capable 
of swift, automatic adjustment to any 
position, vertical or horizontal. The ex- 
posures are automatically made and 
timed, anv desired number, and to any 
position on the plate, in rows, according 
to the number it is required to work up. 
To ensure dead register for three and 
four-colour work, exact gauges, adjust- 
able to thousandths of an inch, are re- 
sorted to, hence absolute accuracy is auto- 
matic. When ready, the plate is moved 
to No. r machine for developing, wash- 
ing and fixing. Speed of production is 
little short of marvellous, and judging 
from work already accomplished in three 
and four colours, there is little doubt but 
that this system will ere long make its 
presence felt among the producers of 
colour work in quantitv, bv offset on un- 
coated paper. 


The M wro-Spectra Method. 


SPECIAL and a very costly 
camera is emploved in the 
process introduced bv Ernest 


and Julius Heinberg, and described 
as a method of colour photography 
by prismatic dispersion. A grating or 
line screen. splits up the subject into 
tiny spectra, of one hundredths of an 
inch, and each one complete. The grating 
is used when making the negatives. A 
positive is made, and the grating when 
placed behind the positive causes black 
and white pictures to assume all the 
colours of the original. 

This interesting development is not as 
yet spoken of, so we understand, as the 


thing that is readv for the commercial 
market. It is a scientific attainment and 
as such is of extraordinary interest, and 
of high suggestive value; and it may even- 
tuate into something of great commercial 
profitableness. On all these things one 
should never prophesy unless he knows. 

Enough for the moment that we are 
dealing with a new method of rendering 
the colour values of the original with ex- 
traordinary fidelity by a method in which 
no special colour plates are necessary, 
and in which there is no special introduc- 
tion of artificial colour screens or coloured 
receptacles. Simply a plain negative ts 
taken; and a lantern slide made. 
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A New Power in Printing. 


Incorporation of Printex Company, Limited. 


been the region of more or less 

mystery. Strange things, one 
hears, are in the making ; new powers are 
boded; there are to be great changes; 
yet months pass away, and it still befalls 
that all one hears is something like a 
mere repetition of the first adulations. 
Suddenly Cursitor Street has taken the 
action for which it has long been 
complacently waiting, not in haste, be- 
cause not in doubt, On November 8th 
there came into formal being Printex Co., 
Ltd. ; and Printex Co., Ltd., dulv formed, 
and with verv large capital are taking 
commodious premises in Central House, 
Kingsway, W.C. They are now telling 
the printing world upon what leasing 
terms they will turn days into hours (in 
time of plate preparation) and will turn 
approximation into exactitude. 


Cu STREET for a long time has 


Why all this waiting time? Well, in 
the first place, because Messrs. Miller 
and Motley seem to have desired above 
evervthing to engage the confidence of 
the British public. In pursuing that aim 
they have certainly been original and 
bold in their methods. During nine 
months principals of large lithographic 
and other printing houses have been in- 
vited to the works in Cursitor Strect, and 
particularlv have been asked to bring the 
expert they most rely unon and witness a 
commercial demonstration of a process for 
transferring the most exacting ‘‘job’’ the 
course of their business required or their 
ingenuity could devise. Plates have been 
provided for such investigators without 
stint, and manv of them have been worked 
ccmmercially by various firms. Indeed it 
may be said that the whole outlav from 
first to last, which has resulted in this new 


power, whereby printers can save so 
largely in time and money, has involved 
an outlay of very many thousands of 
pounds. In colloquial phrase, the ex- 
penditure has all seemed to be ‘‘regard- 
less." Probably none the less it will 
prove in the end to have been good busi- 
ness. 

As a technical journal we have had our 
part in the matter. In the first instance, 
It was to give to the printing public the 
first account ever published of the firm's 
technical method. Our part would now 
seem to be offering simple testimony to 
the fact that in all the various reports 
which have reached us from those who 
have had some technical experience of the 
Miller and Motley methods, no instance 
of any one's being disappointed with 
what has been done has been brought to 
our knowledge. That, indeed, is stating 
the matter moderately. We have heard 
startling statements as to the surprise of 
men of exceptional expert knowledge and 
repute, and men, too, having large re- 
sponsibilities, who found that Cursitor 
Street produced for them very much more 
than they had ever dreamt of witnessing. 
We have no reason to doubt the statement 
that the work, as put down on metal 
plates, is each "'transfer'' an original, and 
at a rate which means the accomplish- 
ment in hours of what formerly took days, 
and in some cases with a precision which 
simply was not attainable at all by other 
mcthods. 

After giving abundant evidence of what 
they can do, and after endeavouring to 
ascertain with much more than the ordin- 
arv frankness, not to sav, naivete, as to 
what method, purchase, rovalty, or leas- 
ing would be most acceptable to the print- 
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ing community of the United Kingdom, 
Messrs. Miller and Motley have formed 
Printex Company, Limited, with a capital 
of £.400,000, wholly for private subscrip- 
tion. We may say that Printex Com- 
pany, Limited, particularly desire the 
trade to understand that there will be only 
onc and the same price for all users. In 
the premises of which thev have now 
taken possession in the Kingsway, to es- 
tablish technical schools and continue to 
demonstrate their wonderful process and 
machines commercially to new enquirers, 
thev will also arrange for the leasing out 
of machines and processes to users in this 
country and abroad. Their machines 
and methods are fully covered bv patents 
in practically all lands deemed worth that 
attention. 

We hear a rumour that they may be 
installing plant for the purpose of stamp 
production for various European govern- 
ments. A gold medal offered at the recent 
International Stamp Exhibition for stamp 
design and stamp plates was obtained 
b: them. They showed at that Exhibi- 


Some ** Inside Light i 


“Times” Supplement. 


Nelson's 30,000 Books a Day. 
T HE handsomely bordered page, half- 


page or smaller advertisements in 

the ‘‘Times’’ Printing Supple- 
ment of September ioth seem to call for 
some notice if only for intimations con- 
tained as to the working of various firms. 
The advertisements, too, were certainly 
prepared with very great care in regard 
both to their message and its artistic cm- 
bodiment. 

A bold page advertisement of the 
Arden Press (W. H. Smith and Sons), at 
Letchworth, tells incidentally that the 
organisation includes a staff of some 


tion a copper cylinder, half of which was 
covered with their stamp design in relief 
and half with the same design in intaglio, 
their methods being readily applicable to 
intaglio work, and appear to be as much 
suited for printing from engraved copper 
or other rollers upon all kinds of textiles, 
fabrics, and oil cloths, as for printing 
upon paper. 

The whole matter becomes one of great 
interest and importance—we might almost 
say of urgent importance. — ''We cannot 
possibly be without this method,” said the 
head of one very large house to us months 
ago, meaning, of course, that directly the 
process was definitely offered to the public 
thev must be among the users. The time 
for the general leasing and working of 
this method has now come. The matter 
has bearings of many kinds upon plate 
engraving, very particularly upon the 
duplicating of plates. However, it will 
be necessary to revert to it again, and 
probably a good many times. This may 
be sufficient at the moment. 


through the 


twenty designers and  draughtsmen. 
“The studio ts in touch with every 
modern designer and draughtsman of re- 
putation.’’ There is, too, a staff of ‘‘five 
clever writers practised in preparing 
every kind of literature.” 

“To sum up to the business man the 
advantages to him in making use of this 
great business, employing nearly 1,000 
skilled workers. The copy-writing staff will 
prepare his matter. The studio will sug- 
gest and design its making-up, and will 
add what decoration or illustration may 
be required. The compositors will apply 
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their work and skill. The types used 
will be modern and distinct. The mach- 
ine hands print on the finest machines 
available, and the binding staff finally 
complete a perfect specimen of modern 
commercial literature.” 

In Nelson’s (the Edinburgh firm's) an- 
nouncement we read that: ''Many im- 
provements and inventions have come 
from their works, the most notable being 
the first rotary printing machine, ex- 
hibited by the late Thomas Nelson at the 
Printing Exhibition of 185r. — Nelson's 
books pass through a dozen machines 
(many of them designed by the firm's own 
draughtsmen and built by its own en- 
gineers) in course of manufacture, but 
they all work as one, the work being me- 
chanically conveyed from one to another 
in a ceaseless stream. Every operation 
of manufacture is thus done at the same 
speed. The new factory is practically 
one gigantic bookmaking machine, turn- 
ing out 30,000 books a day. Labour- 
saving machinery has abolished all por- 
terage and hard manual labour; the em- 
ployees simply feed machines. "' 

A modest quarter-page advertisement 
by Messrs. Harrild interests us with the 
incidental statement that two-colour ma- 
chines are particularly a speciality of 
Messrs. Harrild. ‘‘No fewer than 18 of 
these are at work at Messrs. Lever 
Bros., Ltd., Port Sunlight; 10 at Messrs. 
Jenner and Co.'s, Ltd., of Birmingham ; 
9 at Messrs. Hudson and Scott's, Ltd., 
Carlisle; 6 at Messrs. Goodall's, of Cam- 
den Town; 6 at Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping; and 6 at Messrs. Guinness's, of 
Dublin. 

One page bordered with noble orna- 
ment (as all the page advertisements seem 
to be) tells us a good deal about the 
Medici prints. The public learns that the 
Medici Society, Ltd., was registered as a 
strictly private company in June, 1908, 
by certain gentlemen interested in the arts 
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who desired to bring within reach of all 
purses more accurate productions, in col- 
our, of selected works by the great 
masters than had ever before been avail- 
able, and also to publish books of real 
literarv merit in a style which should not 
be unworthy of comparison with the best 
work of the best printers of any period 
known in the history of the art of print- 
ing. 

And now we come into collision with 
the advertiser. For he adopts this para- 
graph from the ‘‘Burlington Magazine," 
which, writing in 1909, laid it down that, 
“To pass from these (Medici prints) to 
‘process prints’ is to pass from the 
region of almost facsimile both of form 
and colour to one generalised resem- 
blance." In 1910 a "Burlington Maga- 
zine’s’’ testimony was, if possible, even 
stronger :—''Until science has gone much 
further no more satisfactory 
copy is likely to be obtainable on paper 
by mechanical means. ” 

The ‘‘Burlington’’ writer has clearly 
not seen the best colour process work 
from metal plates. 

But to the Medici statement again :— 
In the four years 1909-' 10-' r1-' 12, a hun- 
dred and fifty different prints after some 
80 masters were issued at prices ranging 
from 6s. to £2, corresponding, says the 
‘*Medici’’ announcement, to prices of two 
guineas to six guineas asked for goods 
purporting to be ‘‘as good as” the 
' Medici." Still more recently 150 
' Miniature Old Masters in Colour” have 
been issued at 1s. each. The Medici 
Society's reproductions cover all the 
more important periods and schools cf 
painting from Fra Angelico to Corot, 
from Van Eyck and Holbein to Gains- 
borough, Ruysdael, and Rossetti. Not 
a few have now first been published ‘n 
colour. Subscribers and associates ob. 
tain preferential terms, but all the Medici 
publications are available for the public. 
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The Wratten Copyboard Chart. 
© 


NE of the most valuable aids for 
tri-colour photographers we have 
seen has just been issued 

by Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, 

namely, the Wratten Copyboard Chart, 
which takes the shape of a small card 
having printed upon it three squares in 
coloured inks—-yellow, magenta and blue- 
green—also a graded strip with inter- 
mediate tones, running from black to 
almost white, and four sets of register 
marks thick and thin. The card is per- 
forated so that the various portions may 


| minus BLUE 
YELLOW 


be readily detached from each other and 
placed in suitable positions for photo- 
graphing with the coloured original. 
The use of the coloured ink squares— 
which bear their respective names in white 
letters as follows: (minus blue) yellow, 
(minus green) magenta, (minus red) 
blue-green—is to identify the three nega- 
tives and plates, the coloured patch of 
the minus colour of the respective filter 
appearing as clear glass on the negative 
and black on the print, thus, under the 


[Minus GREEN) 
MAGENTA 


LEN ILL EES EE SE] 


red filter the minus red or blue-green will 
not photograph, consequently will show as 
clear glass in the negative. The graded 
strip is for the purpose of keeping a check 
upon the exposure ratios and should ap- 
pear alike in all negatives, though it may 
be dense or thin in each neeative, accord- 
ing to the exposure required by the origi- 
nal itself. The register marks, of which 
the thick or thin ones may be used ac- 
cording to the greater or smaller reduc- 
tion required, should be placed at the 
opposite ends of the subject, as far apart 


f 
| MINUS R 


BLUE GREEN 


as possible, in order that the subsequent 
negatives and prints may be checked fo- 
accurate registration. 

The price of this valuable little chart 
is one shilling per doz. nett, and after 
having had it thoroughly tested, we feel 
we can strongly recommend it, and con- 
sidering the low price at which it is pub- 
lished, in conjunction with its usefulness, 
should, we think, ensure its being adopted 
in the tri-colour departments of all photo- 
engraving firms. 
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The Cost System and the Salesman. 


By Robert A. Steitz, Manager City Sales Department, 


Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago. 
HENEVER we hear mention made 
of the photo-engraving in- 


W dustry, it brings to mind just 
two elements : proprietors and artisans— 
capital and labour. Both are organized 
and have plentv of opportunities of ex- 
pressing themselves. There is still an- 
other element which might be classed 
with labour, although it does not perform 
the functions ordinarilv connected with 
labour. I mean the salesman. Modern 
business men recognize the importance of 
the selling force of any business, and 
some of our most eminent authorities do 
not hesitate to say that selling is their 
greatest problem. To those who have 
tried to sell the products of an engraving 
establishment, I need not say that selling 
Is indeed some problem. ‘To those of 
vou who have never sold commercial art 
and engravings, mv advice is, try it; the 
experience will do you good. 


First, of all, it is really necessary to 
bring you to a full realization of the im- 
portance of the salesman, so that vou 
may give heed to what I have to say. It 
is no great dillicultv to find a crew of men 
to make engravings. That operation 
is of frequent occurrence, and takes 
place every time someone decides 
to open a new engraving plant. The 
offer of steady positions, a slight 
increase in wages and a few  pro- 
mises are quite sullicient to bring into 
your establishment a number of highly 
skilled artisans who can and will produce 
plates as good as any of vour competi- 
tors. If you have sulficient funds or 
credit (which is just as good) to buy the 
latest improved machinerv, you are fixed 
in that end of it. Irom the foregoing vou 
must admit that if you have money or its 


equivalent, vou can manufacture at once 
and without undue trouble. But who 
would think of embarking in business 
upon the one foundation of his ability to 
manufacture? — None but an inexperi- 
enced business man, and there are many 
such in our ranks. It’s sad, but true, 
that many engraving plants are started 
with nothing else in mind but a know- 
ledge of plate production. That such 
shops cannot endure even a compara- 
tively short period of time is also a well- 
known fact, What, then, is the experience 
of such a man ?—He first of all finds that 
he cannot sell his products and he looks 
around for a salesman. He has shown 
plenty of ability to get into business; his 
ability to stay in business depends entirely 
upon his success in finding men who can 
sell his products for him, provided he can- 
not fill that place himself. 

Before your workmen can manufacture 
plates, your salesman must first sell them. 
Please bear that in mind. 

Now that we have established the true 
importance of the salesman in the scheme 
of business, there are other things to 
consider. Mv idea is to show vou first 
of all that the salesman is a necessitv to 
your business. So far we have dealt 
only with the question of sales, and have 
purposely avoided the important item of 
profits. Too many of us entirely overlook 
the item of profits on sales, but that's an- 
other story. 

In the good old days of the engraving 
business, the salesman simply confined 
himself to one effort, booking orders or 
making sales. It's one and the same 
thing, anyhow. His instructions were to 
get the business, and get the business he 
did. This meant, too often, get the 
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business at the buver’s price. That was 
entirely permissible, because profits were 
not considered. The salesman was 
judged solely by the amount of his 
monthlv sales; therefore, if he sold a lot 
of goods, he was a good salesman; if 
he failed to sell a lot of goods, he was a 
bad salesman. What he got for the work 
was of little importance so long as he got 
work. My observations during that 
period lead me to say that the ''best" 
salesmen were the greatest price-cutters. 
Frequentlv, different salesmen from the 
same institution. would quote different 
prices in their endeavours to land orders. 

Al of a sudden there came a 
great awakening. We began to hear 
rumblings of cost systems. For the first 
time the word ''Profits" was introduced 
into the salesman's vocabularv, and vou 
may well imagine the average salesman's 
surprise when the boss called him to ac- 
count for selling an order at a loss. At 
first, most of our salesmen naturallv rebel 
against the new order of things, for no 
other reason than that it is new. But on 
second thought there is much in their 
favour as things now are, 

There certainly can be no pleasure and 
but little gain connected with any emplov- 
ment in which the element of profit is un- 
known or infinitesimal in volume. "There 
is no satisfaction in uncertainty, and the 
average salesman is either afraid he will 
lose his Job because he is receiving more 
money than he earns, or he is dissatisfied 
with his position because he is not re- 
receiving enough salary for his work. 
Both predicaments are bad, and are not 
conducive to good work. The salesman 
under such conditions becomes either a 
mere time-server or a schemer ; he is not, 
and never can be, a true salesman. 

You cannot blame the salesman for this 
state of affairs. If I were to make one 
criticism of the proprietors of engraving 
establishments, it would be the one that 


they do not properlv train and instruct 
their salesmen. Much is said against the 
salesmen and their lack of knowledge, but 
whom shall we blame for it if not the 
men who employ them? The photo-en- 
graving business is one of many compli- 
cations, and even experts are frequentlv 
compelled to studv individual cases to 
determine proper methods of manufac- 
ture. How, then, can we expect men 
with no practical training or experience to 
possess a knowledge that comes only 
with vears of practice on top of sales 
ability ? 

Where the proprietor gives no heed to 
profits, the salesmen cannot be expected 
to know or care anything about them. 

With the introduction of cost systems, 
things take on a different aspect. We 
are now dealing in certainties. An order 
is taken, the plates are completed and the 
bills are rendered. The cost ticket shows 
the actual cost of production, and the 
profit or loss is known at a glance. The 
salesman knows at once whether he is 
entitled to praise or subject to blame. If 
a profit has been made, he knows why 
and where it was made. If a loss ts 
shown, he knows the reason for it. In 
both or either cases, he can use that 
knowledge to good advantage in future 
eflorts. An unusual loss causes him to 
exercise greater caution, and that feature 
alone is worth much to all concerned. By 
checking the time consumed in the vari- 
ous operations, and by reading the costs 
of those operations, he gains a knowledge 
of the business that is absolutely denied 
him where the cost svstem is not in use. 
When vou say it takes three hours to 
perform a certain. piece of work, that 
ordinarily means nothing at all to the 
salesman, for the simple reason that he 
bas no conception of the hour cost. 
With a cost svstem in use, he knows the 
hour cost, and when vou say three hours, 
he immediately transforms hours into their 
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money value, and that leads him to 
make the proper selling price. The rela- 
tion of time to money is clear in his mind, 
and as he is making sales for the purpose 
of creating profits, he is at least equipped 
for the task before him. Every salesman 
worthy of the name can see the advan- 
tages of the new method of doing busi- 
ness, and after the first aversion to its 
newness wears off, all who are really 
sincere are heartily in favour of it. 

At first blush it looks as if every order 
were sold at a loss, and the salesmen 
are apt to think that they are compelled 
to raise their prices to a prohibitive de- 
gree, thus depriving themselves and the 
house of all business, but experience soon 
proves that such is not the case. 

Where formerly the salesmen accepted 
the buyer's statement as to the value of 
our products, thev now know the value 
from having learned its cost of produc- 
tion. They are bound to believe what 
they know to be facts, and they ask 
higher prices because they are fully con- 
vinced in their own minds that thev are 
necessary to their own and the firm's wel- 
fare. Knowing a thing and guessing at 
it are two widely different things. The 
salesman who sells with a knowledge of 
costs carries with him an air of convic- 
tion that is entirely absent in him who is 
only taking a parrot's part in the world 
of business. 

Another very important item, and one 
which greatly increases the salesman's 
efficiency to his firm, is the cost of 
"extras" and the possibilities of billing 
them. Many of these items were of such 
frequent occurrence that they were re- 
garded as mere trifles, and usually 
granted to the customers free of charge. 
The cost system has amply demonstrated 
the folly of such a mode of procedure, and 
to-day those items are carefully billed. 
A close study and application of the cost 
system and its findings enable sales- 
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men to add considerablv to their amount 
of billing without any increased efforts or 
leg work on their part. Just think what 
it means to add ten per cent. to your sales 
-—and profits. A salesman will hesitate 
to give a customer three extra proofs free 
of charge when he knows the proofs cost 
fifty cents. The same thing applies to a 
great many other similar transactions, 
and in their elimination as gifts alone a 
considerable sum is gained. 


I cannot refrain from describing my ex- 
perience recentlv in estimating upon a 
large order of plates. Two years ago 
our figures would have been based upon 
the condition of business and our desire 
to land the order. In fact, they would 
have been based upon almost anv con- 
tingency except the right one—the cost of 
production. When the invitation to esti- 
mate on this order reached us, we went 
about it in the following manner: The 
superintendent of the shop was acquainted 
with the specifications, and asked to 
determine upon the exact manner in which 
the work would be handled. ^ This pro- 
duced a schedule of the number of men 
and the amount of time necessary to com- 
plete the order. Having the number of 
hours before us and knowing the hour 
cost, it was a comparatively easy task to 
convert these facts into figures. This, 
when reduced to the price per plate, 
readily gave us the inch rate, if that was 
wanted. Needless to say the price in our 
estimate was higher than would otherwise 
have been the case. We are secure in our 
figures, however, because we had a 
definite starting point, and we feel posi- 
tive that if the order is accepted at a lower 
rate, whoever gets it will suffer a loss. 
We should like to have received the 
order, but we will get it at the right price 
or we will not accept it at all. 

My parting word to engraving shop 
proprietors is, Do not revile your sales- 
men; teach them. 
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J Scope of the Offset Process. 


HAT the offset process is rapidly 
I making a place for itself in the 


field of the graphic arts is fully 
demonstrated by the number of large 
orders that have been placed this vear 
where specifications called particularly 
for offset work, to the exclusion of other 
processes. 

That the offset process is not adapted 
to some kinds of work is also true, and 
it requires good judgment and experience 
to advise the use of it or not. This is a 
mistake that has been made by manv 
over-enthusiastic offset printers. The 
wide scope which it covers has a tend- 
ency to make one think it can be used 
for everything, which is not true. 

Many lithographers use the offset press 
in their regular work and do not tell the 
customer that it is offset ; they simply de- 
liver the job as lithographed, and do not 
say whether it was printed from stone, 
zinc, or aluminium. ‘They do not even 
use a half-tone, but simply transfer their 
designs and reversc them by a suitable 
offset transfer press which will do the 
work without losing detail, causing dis- 
tortion, or thickening up. This is a thing 
which re-transferring is very likely to do. 
They use it for labels, cigarette pictures, 
and the like. 

The letterpress printer uses it to imi- 
tate photogravures or photographs by 
printing half-tones in black or a rich 
brown in large size forms. He is de- 
veloping the process along these lines. 
He also tries to do process work in three 
or four colours, but so far the greatest 


success in colours has been in favour of 
the lithographer whose knowledge of 
printing with water and ink is far in ad- 
vance of the letterpress printer. 

The lithographer is also making use 
of photographv in his plates and getting 
results in five or six colours that were 
thought impossible to do ‘n less than ten 
and twelve some years ago. The writer 
has some beautiful offset work on his desk 
which has been done on satin in six col- 
ours, the plates being made in half-tones 
and Day shading films. The sheet is 
25 x 38, the register 1s perfect, with three 
hundred subjects which are all heads of 
leading actresses, and show up with 
astonishing detail and brilliancy of colour. 

The race between offset and rotary 
photogravure is going to be very kcen 
in the next few years, and the litho- 
grapher or printer who is sharp enough 
to put in machines for doing both will be 
just that much in advance. With the 
combination of a photogravure key plate, 
with its rich velvety tones, and the soft 
colour effects of the offset process, with- 
out the mechanical difficulties (which are 
usually evident in colour photogravure 
printing) is sure to be developed to the 
highest point of perfection. Indeed, an 
English concern has patented a colour 
process for doing this very thing, and it 
is without doubt that the publishers will 
flock to such a printer and keep his 
presses busy constantly. The question 
of paper suitable for both processes is one 
which will require close study and ex- 
haustive rescarch. 


The Camberwell School of Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition. of the School Sketch 
Club will be held in the South London Art 
Gallerv, adjoining the school, commencing 
on the oth of the month and ciosing on 


December 7th. All friends and well- 
wishers of the School are cordially invited 
to visit the Exhibition, which promises to 
be an exceedingly interesting one. 
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Ihe Gambles Are Coming. 


The New Mode of Strengthening Weak Originals. 


ORE precisely the Gambles have 
M come. As the French say, they 
have arrived. Mr. William 
Gamble first, whom we encounter in a 
great many places where we know him, 
and encounter also in some places where 
we don't know him. Heis top and bottom 
of process; he is all round it; and most 
certainly he is well inside it. Mr. Charles 
Gamble next. A notable supply house 
knew him once. The Bolt Court School 
knew him next as its first Principal; and 
now and for ten vears past the palace 
of a technical school in Manchester has 
known him as Principal. These two 
gentlemen are related, but only through 
Father Adam, or, if that is not a scientific 
enough suggestion for these modern times 
and theories, then we must vary the at- 
tribution and say, thev are related through 
derivation from a common parent stock 
of ocean-bottom protozon, or ocean ooze ; 
and for the stages of descent, whv vou 
had better consult your ''Ooze-oo Direc- 
tory,’’ and thus discover '' Who's Who." 
Into their association, their craft kin- 
ship at any rate, has now come another 
Gamble, and again it is only via Adam 
or ooze that relationship is established. 
For there are no other familv ties between 
the three. Yet could there be more 
kindred souls? They all three fairly live 
bv and almost live for process; thev are 
all prepared to dye for process, à la pina- 
chrome, or what you will. Mr. E. H. 
Gamble, this third Gamble's, especial 
interest is as to how to strengthen cer- 
tain tones which are commonly too weak 
in originals for three colour; how to do 
without so much fine etching. He has 
worked the thing out in the course of his 
own business in New Zealand, which busi- 
ness he has now sold. 


His sojourn in England has already ex- 
tended over a good many months, and for 
all we know he may make his future home 
with us, in which case the ranks of the 
engraving craft in the homeland will be 
reinforced by a very enthusiastic and very 
independent, and at the same time, very 
companionable spirit. Already Mr. Gam- 
ble has been able to demonstrate his pro- 
cess in at least one of the most important 
engraving houses of the Metropolis, with, 
as we understand, an agreement on all 
hands that there is a real value in the 
thing he has to offer. 

It is in particular the difficulties which 
arise in connection with the greens that 
has set Mr. Gamble thinking and invent- 
ing. What he does in his process is to 
take a negative through the green filter. 
Having made a positive he puts back the 
positive, and then he projects a powerful: 
arc light through that positive on to the 
copy. He directs this light obliquely 
upon the original, keeping the green filter 
in position. He can adopt a correspond- 
ing plan if it seems advisable in the case 
of the other ''printers." The greens and 
any other difficult colours in the original 
are thus brightened. 

In other words, as we have said, the 
idea is to obviate by the right work at the 
negative stage a great deal which other- 
wise must be done bv the fine etcher. Mr. 
Gamble says one thing, with which, I 
think, we must all agree with him, 
namely, that the so-called fine etcher de- 
serves to be called the ‘‘artist etcher."' 
What is left to him to put right is simply 
enormous in many cases. 

Mr. Gamble has several times had the 
opportunity to make prints bv his method 
to be compared with other prints from 
plates on which no fine etching has been 
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done, and he has repeatedly got a very 
good reproduction at once, in cases where 
the first print obtained by ordinary 
methods without fine etching simply has 
not got the picture at all—has not the 
common workshop phrase, ‘‘even begun 
to get it." 

The method should have very consider- 
able value for three-colour transfer to 
litho. This has, so far, been very un- 
satisfactory at best, so here, perhaps, as 
much as anywhere, Mr. Gamble finds his 
particular unfilled commercial field. 

We understand that the process may be 
sold outright for Great Britain and to 


cover all possible applications, or it may 
be sold for process engraving with reser- 
vation of rights as regards litho, or alter- 
natively it may be licensed out to a number 
of firms. Its essentials are patented. We 
are frankly attracted by our Colonial 
fellow craftsman, who has thus come 
*'home'' rejoicing, bringing his sheaves, 
or a perhaps sufficient quantity of speci- 
mens, with him. We like his keen and 
hearty Colonial way, we believe in his 
plan possessing value, and we have no 
doubt common sense will arrive at the 
reasonable amount to represent that 
value. 


The Formal Opening of the L.C.C. 


School of Engraving. 


Sir George Frampton “ sends his love to 


EDNESDAY, October 30th, was a 
W red-letter day in the history of 
the London County Council 

School of Engraving and Lithography 
and Design. Lord Cheylesmore, Chair- 
man of the London County Council, ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit Bolt Court 
and make the formal declaration. His 
lordship, an old soldier, is an evident en- 
thusiast in his great office and certainly 
he has gone far in one night to win the 
liking of the Bolt Court fraternity. His 
frank, jovial face wil be a pleasant 
memorv and the more so that he is alto- 
gether a fine figure of a man; like Mr. 
Emery Walker, who sat by him at the 
lecture room table and whose twin 
brother he might very well have been. 
When Lord Cheylesmore arrived at eight 
o’clock he was received in the Principal’s 
room by members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, including its chairman, Mr. 
Emery Walker, just mentioned, and his 
brother County Councillor, Mr. W. A. 


the Boys.” 


Casson, and Messrs. Cameron Swan, C. 
T. Jacobi, Ellis Jones, W. Stevens (of 
the Litho Artists’ Society), F. C. Tol- 
hurst (Sec. of that Society), and Mr. A. 
J. Newton, the late Principal. 

The meeting was promptly commenced 
in the Lecture Hall, which was well filled. 

Letters expressing regret at inability 
to attend had been received from Sir Wil- 
lam Richmond, Sir George Frampton 
(who, it will be remembered, attends al- 
most every Bolt Court Students’ Supper 
at Christmas, and who asked Mr. Emery 
Walker to ‘‘give his love to the boys”), 
and several other gentlemen who have at 
various times shown their interest in the 
school work. 

Lord Chevlesmore was warmly wel- 
comed by the students and their many 
friends. He spoke smilingly of the many 
and varied duties which the Chairman of 
the London County Council had to per- 
form. The actual deliberations of the 
County Council were often protracted 
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enough, but there were all sorts of func- 


tions as wel. At one time it was the 
opening of a new railway station; and 
the next day or even the same day it 
might be the opening of a tunnel under 
the Thames. A prize distribution in the 
evening might follow. Altogether you 
might expect the Chairman to be a walk- 
ing compendium of useful knowledge. 
And yet, truth to confess, the desirable 
knowledge was often lacking, and so it 
was that evening. He had never served 
on the Education Committee of the Coun- 
cil, and as a matter of fact he could not 
say he had much more than heard of the 
Photo- Engraving — and Lithographic 
School at Bolt Court, but he had been 
coached by the publication distributed 
among them that day. He saw that the 
school originated in a conversation be- 
tween Mr. Baxter, now a lithographic 
teacher in the school, and a Mr. Donagran, 
and that the school was started under 
the auspices of a trade union in 1892. 
In 1898 the school was taken over by the 
London County Council, and in 19o1 the 
name of the school was altered. In 1902, 
Mr. Gamble resigned and was succeeded 
by Mr. Newton—(applause)—who_ con- 
continued to be Principal till 1912. Dur- 
ing Mr. Newton's regime the membership 
largely increased. 

The school was intended to give those 
employed in the trade opportunities of 
learning every branch, and the result has 
been most satisfactory. At the present 
moment students who have been jin- 
structed here are able to compete with 
and are equal to competitors anywhere. 
One gathers from this publication in our 
hands to-night that at one time men in 
this country could not compete with men 
in Vienna or Paris, or Berlin. But we are 
told that a higher level has been reached ; 
and that the general average of the 
workers is now equal to the verv best of 
what was witnessed a few vears ago. 

In this prospectus of what is done in 
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the School two things strike me particu- 
larly, the many processes there are in 
photo-engraving and lithographv. Young 
men of the present day have splendid 
opportunities of improving their know- 
ledge in their own particular trade, and I 
sincerelv hope thev will take advantage of 
the opportunities they have. There is 
one piece of most excellent advice in this 
prospectus, telling them how important it 
is that they should have a general know- 
ledge of different branches of their trade, 
and also that they should select one par- 
ticular branch in which to make them- 
selves really efficient. I believe it is the 
best advice that could be given. I am 
sure that is the wav to make their mark 
in their profession. I notice there is a 
list of prizes given here. I do not see 
any prize for mezzo-tint. There is noth- 
ing more beautiful—(applause)—to me 
than the old mezzo-tint. His lordship 
alluded to the work of men like J. R. 
Smith, Valentine Green, and others who 
did so much to popularise the paintings 
of the great artists, like Gainsboro' and 
Romnev and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Cer- 
tainly mezzo-tint was a most beautiful 
art, but it was very old. If his recollec- 
tion was right, Von Siegen executed his 
portrait of Princess Amelia Elizabeth of 
Hesse in mezzo-tint in 1543. The art was 
much improved by Prince Rupert, and 
afterwards by Sir Christopher Wren. 


. Lord Chevlesmore proceeded: I should 


like to do something to encourage mezzo- 
tint, and I will give a two-guinea prize 
with that purpose. (Applause.) 

"So long as I am in the honourable 
position of Chairman. of the London 
County Council, I shall do all I can to 
maintain these technical schools in the in- 
terests of the Council, in the interest of 
the men concerned in the trade, and there- 
fore in the interests of the country gene- 
rally. I think no one can sav that the 
London County Council is niggardly in 
what they do for the schools. (Applause. } 
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{ have now great pleasure in declaring 


that this school is open. 

Mr. Emery Walker said mezzo-tint had 
not been altogether neglected, although 
it had not attracted so many students as 
they could have wished. Some land- 
scape work which was now being done by 
Sir Frank Short in mezzo-tint would, he 
thought, stand against any work in that 
art. 

Mr. Rothenstein, speaking as an old 
lithographer, proposed a vote of thanks to 
Lord Cheylesmore and to Mr. Emery 
Walker. Mr. Rothenstein said he had 
recently come from America and it was 
extraordinarily inspiring to see that evi- 
dence of advance in our own old country. 
That building was most beautiful. The 
furniture was in such keeping, it fairly 
"lived" in the place, and he trusted it 
would have a long life. (Laughter and 
applause.) The school itself filled an 
immensely important place now that 
apprenticeship was no longer a living 
thing. He had seen provincial schools; 
but somehow he felt that London schools 
had more life than those in the provinces. 
He spoke as one who had known the 
school for a long time. As to the litho. 
side, the picture galleries afforded bv the 
hoardings were full of opportunitv for the 
ambitious lithographic students; who 
might raise the whole standard of pic- 
torial art in a wav that professional 
artists had not managed to do. He 
must, not, however, be understood to be 
praising the art of to-day, for, unfortu- 
nately, it was almost all bad. (Laugh- 
ter.) Those, however, who were in- 
fluenced and aided bv places like that 
school could make a very notable etfort to 
bring the ultimate laws of art into being 
again; to connect them with the realities 
of every day work. Such schools as that 
represented one of the most vital, per- 
haps one of the most notable features of 
our age. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. A. Casson, L.C.C., seconded. 


He was warmly welcomed, as the 
students and friends of the school know 
him very well by now as a stalwart in 
their behalf, at the London County Coun- 
cil and on the Advisory Committee. It 
was a good thing, he said, to have the 
Chairman of their great governing body 
among them, to see for himself the work 
actually done in the school. It had been 
a pleasurable experience to find that from 
time to time they had applications for 
students who could display expert know- 
ledge in some or other of the branches 
taught at that school. (Applause.) It 
was to those great Schools that they 
should teach emplovers to look for the re- 
cruiting of their staffs. There had been 
one or two very remarkable instances of 
the success which students taught at Bolt 
Court had achieved. Men had gone from 
the school to the Colonies and had been 
most successful, and the enquirv had come 
'"Have you any more students of the same 
kind to send us?" He was sure that 
after being there that night the Chairman 
would never resist the spending of money 
on their education—(laughter)—even if it 
did increase the rates of London. (Laugh- 
ter.) Mr. Emery Walker, too, deserved 
their thanks for his labours, year in, vear 
out, in conducting the affairs of the School. 
His aid had been most valuable. It was 
necessary to promote progress and 
general advance, particularly in technical 
training. 

Lord Cheylesmore's presence would 
make the school better known to the trade 
and ought to have the effect of enlisting 
still better support from its ranks. There 
are some people who even now did not 
feel quite satisfied as to the existence of a 
school of that kind. They would rather 
that the system of apprenticeship was 
continued as in the old days. But in 
future, training of the technical character 
was going to be through schools of that 
character, and it was going to be a train- 
ing of the mind as well as of the hand. 
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Boys were learning during the whole 
time they were in attendance at the 
School. In the workshop the young lad 
often found that he was putting in some 
of his time fetching beer—(laughter)— 
and doing all sorts of odd jobs, while 
teaching him his trade seemed to be the 
very last thing that appeared to be 
troubled about. He trusted Lord Chey- 
lesmore would come some night when the 
working would be more of a routine char- 
acter than it could possibly be that even- 
ing, and would watch the whole process 
through. 

As to successes, he, Lord Cheylesmore, 
added, it was not in the Colonies only 
that students of that school had done 
well, but in places all over the world. The 
students had carried off a gold medal at 
St. Louis. 

Mr, A. J. Bull, the new Principal, was 
called upon for a few words, and was well 
received. He testified that the work of 
the school was receiving an impetus 
through being housed in that new build- 
ing. It was a good thing to be on the 
same site and in the centre of the illus- 
trating trades. — The school had fairly 
settled down to routine work. There 
were not wanting signs that the benefit 
of better accommodation was being felt in 
the class work. Mr. Bull proceeded : 
There is one point that is important 
with regard to the work in this school. 
There are many industries where the 
work is on such a large scale that it is im- 
possible to reproduce workshop condi- 
tions in a technical institute. That is not 
ovr case. This school comprises a com- 
pletely equipped process workshop, and 
work is done precisely in the same way as 
it is carried on in workshops in the trade, 
and often on the same scale. The School 
with its art side and lithographic classes 
provides instruction at every point from 
the design of the original to its final re- 
production as a print. 

Nominally, our function is to teach, but 
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it has always been the policy of the 
School to extend its activities in other 
directions. ^ We are constantly being 
asked for advice by the trade, and we are 
almost always engaged upon some experi- 
mental work, work which has for its ob- 
ject the elucidation of certain technical 
matters. Very often it is work neces- 
sitated by our having to teach; because 
we often teach subjects in which the art 
has outstripped the science; and, there- 
fore, to thoroughly understand the work 
we are doing, it 1s necessary for us to 
undertake experimental work. I should 
like to point out in this connection that 
during the last ten years under Mr. New- 
ton, the School has taken quite a large 
share in the development of three-colour 
reproduction. 

Mr. Bull added:—This building is 
well adapted to its purpose. The light- 
ing in the davtime is remarkable, con- 
sidering how closely situated are the 
neighbouring houses. I think the archi- 
tect is to be congratulated upon his 
achievement, and ] think students and 
staff are to be congratulated on working 
under such good conditions. It is a 
great contrast to the old School. I think 
under these conditions we shall be better 
able to carry on our work. The course of 
our work is clear. We must teach the 
best practice and follow the slowlv chang- 
ing processes of reproduction, changes 
which are often difficult to follow. It is 
necessary to keep in touch with all such 
fresh developments, and finally it is our 
business wherever we can to show the 
wav. Mr. Bull added his own expres- 
sion of thanks to Lord Chevlesmore. 

Mr. Newton, the ex-Principal, was then 
called | upon. "] am tremendously 
proud,” he said, ‘‘to have been connected | 
with the School, proud it has grown to 
such an extent, and proud to see it housed 
in a building of this nature. I think it 
should help us to carry out the pro- 
gramme Mr. Bull has outlined. We 
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have laid that programme out many years 
ago, and we have lived up to it up to 
now, and I think under his guidance the 
School will go on to a most successful 
and glorious future. I think students 
and staff will be inspired to do better than 
ever before. We owe a debt to the Coun- 
cil, who have carried out this work so 


satisfactorily and given us just what we 
wanted. [trust the effect will be to bring 
these numbers from the slight drop in the 
temporary premises to a higher figure 
than ever before.” 

The company then left the lecture room 
to make a survey of the whole building. 


Ihe International Salon of 


Photographic Art. 


In connection with the International Exhibition to be held at Ghent, 


commencing April 13th, 1913. 


HE promoters of the Salon ask us 

T to make known as widely as pos- 

sible that at this Exhibition, for 

the first time m the history of Photo- 

graphy it will be treated on the same foot- 
ing as the fine arts in general. 

Space will be placed at the disposal of 
exhibitors free of charge. 

The position allotted to the photo- 
graphic section is beautifully situated, so 
that it will of necessity be visited by all 
visitors to the Exhibition. 

The following regulations have been 
framed for the guidance of intending ex- 
hibitors, and application should be made 
to the General Secretary, P. Limbosch, 
3 Place Royale, Bruxells. 

REGULATIONS. 

ART. r.— The Association belge de 
Photographie is organising a Salon of 
Photographic Art on the occasion of the 
Universal and International Exhibition to 
b2 held at Ghent in 1913. This Salon will 
b2 installed in the grounds of the Univer- 
sal Exhibition, and will remain open from 
the 27th of April till the closing of the 
Exhibition. 

Art. 2.—-The object of the Salon is ex- 
clusively artistic. Only works possessing 
a real artistic character will be admitted. 


ART. 3.—Each picture sent to the Salon 
should be framed separately under glass 
or mounted on cardboard under glass. It 
should bear on the back the author's name 
and address, as well as the title of the 
work. 

ART. 4.— The Salon being devoid of 
any commercial or industrial character, 
the pictures exhibited must not bear any 
inscription other than their title and 
the name of the author. 

ART. 5.— There are no limits fixed as to 
the size of the pictures. 

ART. 6.— The exhibits must not exceed 
six in number. These works may have 
already appeared in other Salons and Ex- 
hibitions. 

ART. 7.— l he expenses incurred in the 
hanging of the exhibits or otherwise will 
not fall upon the exhibitors ; the latter will 
onlv be responsible for the cost of for- 
warding and returning their works. | 

ArT. 8.—Applications to take part in 
the Salon should be addressed to the 
General Secretary of the Association 
belge de Photographie, 3, Place Royale, 
Brussels, the 1st of January, 1913. The 
forms necessary for the forwarding of the 
exhibits will be addressed to the ap- 
plicants without delav. 
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ART. 9.—The works should reach their 
destination at Ghent before the 25th of 
March, 1913 (the latest possible date). 
They will be returned after the closing of 
the Exhibition. 

ART. 10.—The works exhibited may be 
sold, 
they be delivered after the closing of the 
Salon, the prices being fixed by the author. 
Ten per cent. will be deducted from the 
sale price of each work. 

ArT. 11.—A_ Selection Committee, 
composed of the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Association belge de Photo- 
graphie, of a delegate of the executive 
committee of the Universal Exhibition of 
Ghent and four notable artists and photo- 
graphers, whose names will be communi- 
cated to the parties interested, will decide 
on the works which they consider worthy 
to be exhibited. Their decision will be 
final. 

ART. 12. — The works exhibited may 
not be submitted to the official Prize Com- 
mittee; they are not entitled to any 


under the express condition that 
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award. However, the Association belge 
de Photographie will offer each exhibitor 
a medal struck on the occasion of the 
Salon of 1913. 

ART. 13.—A permanent entrance card 
to the Universal Exhibition will be de- 
livered by the executive committee to all 
those allowed to exhibit, and appearing 
on the catalogue as the authors of three 
works. 

All the exhibitors will be invited to the 
opening of the Salon. 

ArT. 14.—The applicants must insure 
their works, and cannot, for any reason 
or cause whatsoever, claim an indemnit: 
or damages in any way from the Associa- 
tion belge de Photographie, or from the 
Ghent Universal and International Com- 
panv, Ltd., for 1913. 

ART. 15.—Participation in the Exhibi- 
tion implies the right, on the part of the 
Association belge de Photographie, to 
reproduce the works exhibited in its 
Bulletin or in the Catalogue of the 
Salon. 


An Autochrome Illustrated Booklet. 


ARDENS AND How TO SELL THEM" 
G is a delightful 10 x 7? brochure, 
produced by Watkins and 
McCombie, Ltd., of Paternoster Row, 
E.C., specialists in horticultural printing. 
There is an interesting but short article 
on the subject of the business to be ob- 
tained in the development of the garden, 
to which business a great impetus has 
been given by a recent international 
horticultural exhibition held in London. 
Messrs. Watkins and McCombie are in 
this book stirring up all whom it may con- 
cern to be after that business; and, of 
course, to employ their help as specialist 
printers. The gentleman who is respon- 
sible for this specific address to the horti- 


cultural profession, and, of course, for the 
getting up of the book, is heartily to be 
congratulated upon a good piece of work. 

It is lit with half a dozen three or four- 
colour reproductions of the rock gardens 
at the Chelsea Exhibition, all made from 
autochrome plates. They are all good, and 
one or two are supremely fine. Mr. 
Craven is a great believer in the power 
of the autochrome for this and for many 
other purposes, particularly for the colour 
reproduction of much of the delicate 
work in the way of raiment or its acces- 
sories manufactured for ladies of fine taste 
and competent purse. | 

The colour of the book is of apple 
green, rather on the dark side of that tint. 
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It is relieved with ornamental lines of a 
darker green, and with gold letters in re- 
lief. There is an oval cut out and an 
autochrome on the inner white page looks 
out through this. The lettering is very 
graceful, but that hardly concerns us 
here. One’s impression is that we are 


going to see a great deal more of this 
autochrome work, and that Mr. Barfield 
Craven will be getting a great deal of 
it, as he certainly deserves. This splen- 
did production of his is a hint to the 
whole trade. 


An Oddity in Illustration. 


DVERTISING forms so large a part 
of the ultimate use of the photo- 
engraved block that we need offer 

no excuse for referring to the ‘‘Times’s’”’ 
Printing Supplements's words thereon, 
and the October ‘‘Printer’s Ink’s’’ words 
upon the ''Times's" comments. The 
short passage is worth quoting, both for 
its essential interest in its dealing with a 
really very important matter, and for its 
oddity in the wav of graphic illustration. 
Says ''Printer's Ink”: 

“We only regret that on one or two 
points we find ourselves totally at vari- 
ance with the-opinions expressed in the 
“Times” article on modern advertising. 
A technical paper representing an industry 
so important as that of advertising would 
fail in its duty if it did not emphatically 
dissociate itself from the view apparently 
held by a writer in “The Times” that the 
consumer pays for advertising. In our 
view this presentment of the  case— 
possibly true enough in its literal inter- 
pretation—begs the question and consti- 
tutes an absolute fallacy. The consumer 
of food pays for the draining of the land, 
but it is unfair to make that statement 
without adding the qualifying statement 
that the consumer would pay more for 
food if the land were not drained, and that 
any reasonable expenditure on making the 
land more fruitful results in increase in 
the supply of food and consequent de- 
erease in the cost to the consumer. Ad- 


vertising increases demand and therefore 
increases supply, and so usually decreases 
the cost of production. Only in very ex- 
ceptional cases—we admit their existence 
—is it true to say that advertising in- 
creases the cost to the consumer of the 
advertised goods? Nor should it be for- 
gotten that not only does advertising 
stimulate production, but serves the func- 
tion of retailing and distribution. Every 
shop and its establishment charges are 
paid for out of the gross amount received 
from the consumer. Advertising tends 
to eliminate the cost of retailing, or at 
least greatly to reduce it. The cost of 
sale by advertisement is, in many in- 
stances, less than the cost of sale with- 
out it, or we may write: 


Prime Cost+ Advertising v Prime Cost+ 
Distribution * Retailing. 


We have deliberately omitted reference 
to merchanting and middleman’s profit as 
a factor common to both forms of selling, 
though not always an essential factor. "' 

It is very helpful often and again to 
express things with mathematical or, at 
any rate, symbolic formulae. Professor 
Jevons does this repeatedly in his works 
on economics. But one should be sure 
that the right symbols are employed. 
What the able ''Printer's Ink'' editor 
says in his article is right enough, but 
when he comes to express the matter in 
graphic terms he uses the ‘‘greater than" 
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symbol where he intends to use the one 
for ''less than." It’s almost a shame to 
tell him of the slip of which he told him- 
self in forcible language directly he saw 
it, alas, too late, in the printed page. 
However, business life is commonly too 
dull to let go all its bits of fun. And 
we have no wish to be ''story-bookily 


Our Causerte. 


NE is sometimes asked as to what is 
© the best way of acquainting oneself 

with the French market. From the 
point of view of plate making, of course, 
I go straight for ‘‘La Publicité." Itis the 
technical monthly organ of advertisers, 
It gives 48 pages of printed matter each 
month. A free specimen is offered on ap- 
plication. Mons. D. C. A. Hemet is the 
manager, and the office is 6 Rue de la 
Grange, Bateliére, Paris (ge). 

My stationer has just sent in my Octo- 
ber ''Printer's Ink." Corn in Egypt! 
There are always topics for causerié, or, 
for that matter, for other pages within 
the covers of this monthly, this most in- 
vigorating — printer's ‘‘P.I.’’ — these 
changeful and always distinguished 
covers, I might say. For a start, here 
are Jno. Swain and Son, Ltd., showing 
what added power can come into an ad- 
vertisement when strong red and red tint 
are used in conjunction with black. 
**Printer's Ink” is generally strong in the 
contrasted strength of these two colours 
in its pages, and that right through the 
journal. 

Does process engraving get its share 
of railway companies’ advertising? If 
it does, engravers must be doing a great 
deal, for the total is enormous. It seems 
to be getting into the region of one-sixth 
of a company's whole expense. The 
figure, to be sure, applies to one particu- 
lar company, and in that case is arrived 
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good, unnecessarilv good,"' too good for 
this world altogether. Therefore, we fall 
with a chuckle into the temptation to get 
at our good friend. Happily, he is splen- 
didly well able to take care of himself, 
and is blest with a keen sense of 
humour. 


at after deducting certain expenses ''with 
which advertising would have nothing to 
do," ‘‘rents and carriage of goods for 
other companies, and so on.” It is 
enormous enough, even if one talks of a 
seventh, instead of a sixth. And I ask 
again : Do plate-makers get their share? 
Itis very remarkable how the lithographer 
has waked up of late to railway oppor- 
tunities. What of the engraver? 
Remember, too, these are not bad 
trading days as ordinary experience goes. 
Lloyd George told the National Union of 
Journalists on October 12th of a man who 
had set a steel works on foot in the north, 
and who was, as he expressed it, walking 
the streets looking for labour for his 
works, which he seemed unable to find. 
The Chancellor declared that the general 
briskness of trade in the country at the 
moment was without parallel. Allow, if 
you like, for the wish being father to the 
thought, to some extent, and what is then 
left is still remarkable. Trade is brisk. 
Just harking back to the question 
whether process engraving gets its fair 
share of railway work, I might say that 
the railway company whom it should be 
easiest for the printer to induce to set 
the cameras clicking is a company like 
the Great Northern. The reason is that 
it has a pooling arrangement with the 
North Eastern and the Scottish line which 
continues the iron road north of Berwick, 
and it appears that it is a railway rule 
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that in such a case the line on which the 
point of departure is situated is allowed 
for advertising and printing 1o per cent. 
of the receipts before they are pooled. 

The cover of the Christmas number of 
‘London Opinion” will be a three-colour 
job. One is glad to see this one-time 
moribund seeming and now extraordinary 
successful journal going strong in colour. 

I do like a question I see in “The 
Caxton”: ''Would you employ your- 
self?” I won't labour it. But think it 
over.  ''"Would you employ yourself ?"' 
It’s like that other piece of rhymed advice, 
whose burden is: ‘‘Stand aside and see 
yourself go by." 

The National Union of Journalists is in- 
teresting to process engravers from the 
circumstance that press photographers are 
now included in its membership, although 
I do not think very manv have yet joined. 
The N.U.J. has, so far, 3,600 members. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was the 
guest of the N.U.J.'s Central London 
Branch (its largest branch) on October 


12th at the Hotel Cecil, when a whimsical 
journal, ‘The Nujjer’s Gloat,” was dis- 
tributed among the guests, a journal that 
admitted that it would appear but once, 
declared that it ‘‘sold’’ at ‘tod. for 4d.,"' 
and claimed ''the smallest circulation on 
record.” I see that suggestions are now 
put forward for the amalgamation of the 
Institute of Journalists and the National 
Union, as this would save expenses. A 
further union with the organisation of the 
Press Fund is talked of. Neither is in the 
least degree likely to be brought about. 
The N.U.J. is very emphatic in its 
opinion that the proper organisation for 
working journalists is one in which news- 
paper proprietors are not included. Lord 
Northcliffe wrote a letter to the organiser 
of the dinner regretting that he could not 
attend, and expressing the view that 
working journalists should be banded 
together in an organisation distinct from 
any organisation, including newspaper 
owners. [In that way their proper inde- 
pendence would be maintained. 


THE RIGHT CAMERA—FOR YOU. 
HE obvious things are the things we 
T commonly forget. lt is obvious 
that everyone should get the kind 
of camera he wants, and not the kind of 
camera that someonc tells him that he 
ought to want. Not even the camera he 
mav himself think that he ought to want. 
Getting a camera of larger size than one 
requires for one's work is after all some- 
what on the lines of employing an elephant 
to pick up pins. An experienced friend 
very pertinently asks the question why 
buy a 15 in. x 12 in. when a 12 in. x 
IO in. is your usual limit. A related ques- 
tion is as to why be bothered and handi- 
capped with slide adjustments and rack 
and lever movements which tend to jerki- 
ness in working ; why not have a better 
movement ? 


Editor of THE PROCESS ENGRAvER'S 
MONTHLY. 

Dear Sir,—I have been trying the 
chalk plate work, as described in vour 
journal of Julv, 1907, p. 157. But I 
hnd that the chalk cracks all over when 
dried in a slow oven. I have added more 
gum, but the result is just the same. The 
base plate I have is of plate zinc. 

This process, if it is successful, would 
be very useful to me. I hope you can 
assist me, for which I should be verv 


Exaterob W. J. MOGRIDGE. 

It appears as if the gum vou are using 
is too brittle. The addition of a little 
soft glue or of glycerine should put this 
right. We, of course, assume that vou 
are adhering strictly to the formula 
named in the issue of the magazine to 
which you refer.— Ed. 
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"1 
The Foundry. 


1856. Fifty-six years ago! The Indian 
Mutiny not yet upon us. The first 
Atlantic cable still a thing of the future, 


and so, too, the first iron-clad ship. 
Japan, a foreigner-hating and exclud- 
ing land of wild, weird mysteries. Ger- 


many, the name of a few not very import- 
ant and mutually jealous States; hardly 
even a more northern Balkans. 

B. Dellagana and Co., the electrotvpers 
and stereotypers and engravers, of Shoe 
Lane, E.C., bring the 1856 date and its 
associations to mind. Under the working 
agreement they naturallv are not talking 
of being cheaper than others. And note 
the effect—they turn to other and far 
more satisfactory arguments; as they 
have onlv one qualitv, the best, and have 
had but that one ''ever since 1856,"' the 
vear of their start. 

Why, electrotyping itself was only in 
Its teens in 1856; and the first curved 
stereo from a papier maché flong for a 
rotary newspaper had not been made. 

This deponent can personally testify to 
the extraordinary persistence, and the 
verv high business ability with which Del- 
laganz electrotvping has been pursued. 
Mr. Holloway has been pre-eminent for 
years for the keenness with which he has 
looked into, and if he approved it, has 
adopted and developed any and every rea- 
sonable practice for the technical improve- 
ment of the art or the extension of the 
commercial serviceableness of electro. 

By the way, I'm not sure that any 
other foundry has adopted the practice 
which for very many years has been ob- 
served in the Dellagana foundrv, of bring- 
ing a journevman to the counter, or to a 
desk within a yard or two of the counter, 
carrying with it the opportunity of instant 
reference to competent knowledge and 
judgment in case of any important query 
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arising. A journeyman was taken from 
the workshop and put to the counter duty. 
The idea, as I understand it, was that 
there should be more intelligent apprecia- 
tion at the counter as to exactly what it 
was and was not reasonable to promise a 
customer, in point of view of the prac- 
ticability of his request, and in point of 
view of time of delivery. I wonder how 
often a youth or a man not himself practi- 
cal has promised all sorts of things to a 
customer, sending him out in happy ex- 
pectation of mountains of blocks next 
dav, only to be told by the works' 
manager that he has made a confounded 
fool of himself, since the thing he has 
promised is humanly impossible. 

I don't say that any and every journey- 
man would be a good man for counter 
duty, even if the scale of the business 
rendered such an arrangement reasonable, 
but I feel very sure it has answered well 
in the Dellagana case. 

By the way, the firm has now for quitea 
time had a branch establishment at Leeds. 

ENTER, THE COBALTRO. 
O we are to have cobalt electros ! 
A patent for cobaltros — we 
may as wel coin a word— 
has been taken out in France by 
Mm. Bernard and Jourdein. It will sur- 
prise no one to hear that the amount 
of actual cobalt deposition is not great; a 
very thin deposit is deemed suflicient, see- 
ing that cobalt is a metal more durable 
than even nickel steel. Transfer can be 
promptly made to a copper solution and 
an adequately thick coating of that metal 
dulv added to reinforce the cobalt face. 
W'e have, then, an electro which is very 
hard, is also non-brittle, and is indiffer- 
ent as to the colour to be used. Reds 
will cause no trouble, such as we have 
so often been familiar with. 

Will it become widely used? In esti- 
mating that one has first to consider price. 
Cobalt ore itself is not widely distributed. 
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Apart from its presence in aerolites it 
seems to be generally found in combina- 
tion with some other substance, as 
arsenic. [ts record of practical use as a 
metal is not a good one. We know of 
cobalt chieflv in regard to the use of its 
protoxide in porcelain painting, of its 
powder product, wherewith laundresses 
correct the yellow colour of new washed 
linen, and of the blue pigment wherewith 
paper makers stain writing paper. The 
beautiful green, known as Rinman’s 
green, is a compound of the oxides of 
cobalt and zinc. The chloride of cobalt 
dissolved in water makes the familiar 
sympathetic or invisible ink, which with a 
little perchloride of iron may be made to 
appear green. 

Some of this, particularly the per- 
chloride part, mav be somewhat reminis- 
cent of sectional activities in our craft, 
but it hardly suggests electrotyping. We 
do not sav but that the wearied technical 
scribe may not feel that he could spend 
several happy weeks or months in a 
change of occupation, that of watching 
for meteors, with a view to extracting 
their cobalt, or to seeing that someone else 
extracted it. 

ALUMINOTYPES AND THEIR ENGLISH 

MARKET. 
UsT when cobalt is going to chal- 
lenge copper and nickel, and 
metal steel in electrotyping, alu- 


minium is apparently to bid for re- 
placing the long-used lead, tin and 
antimony or stereo metal. ‘We have 


watched its bold essay in American plate- 
making for some months past. A mys- 
terious advertisement first invited the 
scrapping of the present costly electro 


An American contemporary suggests 
that when taking photographs of business 
blocks or interior views from which to 
make illustrations, if it is intended that 
the cuts shall be used for any length of 


foundry. It was magnificent, but it was 
not war. We were staking heavily on 
those threatened foundries living long, 
although we did not suppose that the new 
comer, when its identity was revealed, 
would suffer much disparagement. 
Americans like a little audacity in their 
advertising. The murder—the thing that 
was to kill electros—was soon out. It 
was an alloy of aluminium. The alloy is 
now to be placed on the English market. 
It is called Aluminotype. The melting 
point is much higher than that of ordin- 
ary stereotype. A plaster composition is 
used for the moulding, suggesting the 
Dalziel method. Although setting and 
drying take a long time, as we are accus- 
tomed to esteem duration in stereo prac- 
tice, there is this advantage as compared 
with ordinary Dalziel stereo experience, 
that when the mould is set it can be lifted 
off the forme and dried separately in an 
oven, which means that a number of 
moulds can be made in rapid succession. 
The face of letters cast in aluminotype is 
very sharp and clear, judging by speci- 
men work seen in London. Of course, 
there is a but—there always is. But—it 
costs more than ordinary stereotyping. 
Now, stereotyping, when its rates are at 
all reasonable, is still the most profitable 
part of foundry work. Will our duplica- 
tors like to see its profits shrunken simply 
because a little better printing result can 
be obtained, for which the customer will 
not pay more? Will he scrap plant to 
bring about this resuit? Aluminium may 
be light, but the task before aluminotvpes 
is anything but light. And, yet, they 
may win through, for the latest accounts 
decidedlv increase our respect for them. 
time, be sure there are no women in the 
picture. Styles in ladies" habilaments 
change so rapidlv that a picture will be 
worthless inside of a vear because of its 
out-of-stvle appearance. | 
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Our Letter Bag. 


NE of the sweetest moments of an 
© editor’s life is when he is assured 
by his readers that his efforts to 

be of assistance to them are appreciated. 


The following letter just to hand, com- 
ing from one who knows by experience 
the great difficulty of keeping a journal 
bright, useful and informative, adds addi- 
tional pleasure to those conducting the 
Process MONTHLY; we insert it here so 
that our readers mav share in our plea- 
sure. It was written just before the date 
of the Presidential] election, and the 
prophecy it contains has been justified. 
—Ed. 


~ . Pd 
To the Editor, THE PROCESS ENGRAVER, - 


London. 


Dear Sir,—Please permit me to com- 
pliment vou on the valuable publication 
vou are making of THE Process Ex- 
GRAVER. No one could possibly appreci- 
ate more than the writer the difficulty you 
labour under of supplving matter that is 
new in our business, that «eems to have 
settled into a rut these past few years. 

The merciless grind of business com- 
petition with the suicidal prices prevailing 
for the product prevents prucess workers 
from investigating new methods of en- 
graving or developing as they should 
some of the partially tried old ones. 

Engravers must first get together, as 
you are doing in your ''Process En- 
gravers’ Association" and as thev are 


doing so commendably through the 
"International Association of Photo- 
Engravers” in this country. Get ac- 


quainted and discuss whv it is that a busi- 
ness that is doing so much in furthering 
Publicity and making fortunes for pub- 
lishers should not reap some of the re- 
ward of its labour. By determination to 
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find the causes for lack of profits, your 
Association is sure to find a remedv. 

Our International Association has made 
gigantic strides during the past year, the 
spirit of the old Guilds which still lingers 
in your trades will likelv bring vou to co- 
operation and its benefits auicker than it 
will come to us. | 

We are just in the midst of a political 
campaign here, and it mav interest you to 
know that the Republican Party, the one 
that favoured ‘‘protection’’ through a 
high tariff, and thus bred trusts and 
Carnegies, Rockefellers, Morgans and 
others, is going to be voted out of office 
and we are going to have a lowering of 
the tariff wall that has surrounded this 
country. Your trade will benefit by this 
change, for our people are tired of paying 
high prices for necessities to these mil- 
lionaires, who take the money over to 
Europe and spend it there lavishly. The 
grasping trusts and monooolies are not 
going to have the aid of our government 
hereafter. 

Business is splendid here, notwithstand- 
ing the impending change. which indi- 
cates that no one greatlv fears it. 

Sincerely vours, 
S. H. HORGAN, 
Editor, ‘Process Engraving Notes," 
Inland Printer. 


To the Editor, THE PRocEss ENGRAVER'S 
MONTHLY. 


Sir,—In your review of Verfasser's 
'"Half-tone Process” in the August num- 
ber of Process MONTHLY there are some 
remarks on Automatic Screen adjusting 
machines which, I am afraid, convey a 
somewhat misleading idea as to the exact 
aim and scope of such machines. 
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Allow me to point out that these ma- 
chines do not claim to supersede the ''per- 
sonal judgment” of the operator or ignore 
the difficulty caused by diversity of 
originals. Their function in screen ad- 
justment is more or less analogous to that 
of exposure meters in determining ex- 
posure. Just as the correct exposure may 
be described as that exposure which 
allows the principal tones of the subject 
to be properly accommodated with refer- 
ence to the straight line portion of the ex- 
posure density curve, the correct screen 
condition is that condition which enables 
the most important gradations of the 
copy to be rendered correctly within a 
definite range of dot formations. 

Now, it is well known that a certain 
screen .position which. combines fine 
gradation with a vigorous dot formation 
can be definitely expressed in terms of the 
camera extension, stop aperture and 
screen pitch. It is the aim of all screen 
calculations, distance tables, finder stops, 
adjusting machines, etc., to indicate this 
standard position under all definite optical 
conditions. The operator may find it 
necessarv to depart from such standard 
positions, either to compensate for abnor- 
mal originals or to secure some particular 
type of dot formation demanded by the 
ultimate process in view. But all such 
variations should be judged as definite de- 
partures from definite conditions,—for in 
screen adjustment the permissible range 
of deviation. from. the normal is much 
more limited in value than, say, the ex- 
posure latitude of a plate. 

The only question at issue, therefore, is 
that of mechanical complications. — So 
long as the apparatus does not actually 
aim at controlling the screen gear and is 
not directly linked up with its mechanism, 
there is no necessity for any complicated 
attachments. In practice the operation 
need not be anything more complicated 
than bringing the screen up to a position 


directly and automatically pointed out by 
an ‘‘indicator’’ on the apparatus. 
With apologies for trespassing on your 
valuable space, 
Yours faithfully, 
SUKUMAR RAY. 


We are obliged to Mr. Rav for pointing 
out what might have been somewhat am- 
biguous in our review and we welcome his 
explanation. 

Anvthing that will help to make work 
more perfect or be of use to the worker is 
alwavs welcome and sure of a very sym- 
pathetic notice in these pages. There can 
be no question that the mechanical devices 
referred to are of immense use to the be- 
gineer, while the experienced operator 
will not fail to make every possible use in 
them, but after all the personal judgment 
of the operator is his great asset. 

Mr. Rav's letter is both interesting and 
informative, and we have pleasure in 
printing in full. —HEd. 


The Editor of THe PROcEess MONTHLY. 


Dear Sir,—I am engaged at a photo- 
printer's, where we make copies of plans 
bv the gelatine or *'true to scale"' process, 
and occasionally I have to put copies 
on to transparent tracing linen, but I find 
great dilicultv in getting the ink to drv, 
and even after leaving it for several weeks 
the lines smudge badly. 

I shall be glad if vou could tell me how 
to get rid of this difficulty. 

GEORGE WRIGHT. 


It would appear that the ink was de- 
ficient in drvers. A soft litho ink should 
be reduced with middle varnish for this 
work. If the ink still smudges more 
varnish should be added. It occasion- 
ally happens that the glvcerine in the 
"mass" gets on to the paper and inter- 
feres with the ink. —Ed. 
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AND ELECTROTYPER'S AND STEREOT YPER'S REVIEW. 


A Forward Workshop Movement. 


. e 66 3 
Technical Training wanted at The Border. 


R. D. GREENHILL, manager of 
M Messrs. André and Sleigh’s, of 


Bushey, has gone to distant Car- 
lisle, and by the invitation of Messrs. 
Hudson Scott and Sons, Ltd., has ad- 
dressed a large printing audience com- 
posed of printers from the various Car- 
lisle establishments, assembled in the Re- 
creation Hall attached to the works of 
that firm. His subject has been three- 
colour half-tone in its broadest compre- 
hension, for he has informed the young 
"typos" and ‘‘lithos’’ of the Border town 
as to the first elements of the art and its 
latest devclopments (wisely remembering 
that there has been little or no oppor- 
tunity for most of them, outside Hudson 
Scott and Sons at any rate, to learn much 
about it). 

We ought perhaps to say a few words 
as to the place and occasion, especially as 
they may carry a suggestion for some 
other houses. Carlisle is peculiarly a 
town which ought to have its own en- 
graving movement, but it has nothing or- 
ganised even in printerian, not to say 
plate-making, instruction. There are no 
technical classes for our craft, yet Carlisle 
is very important in technical connota- 
tions. It is the natural centre for such 
work between Preston and Glasgow, and 
should extend a wide eastward influence 
to meet the westward-reaching influence 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne. For purposes 
which were simply educational, it is to be 


hoped that Mr. Greenhill's visit will be 
the starting point of a new educational 
era in the Border city. 

One etfect would be the still further dis- 
couragement of overtime. [t might be 
thought that a remote border town and a 
cathedral city would be a place in which 
overtime would not be very frequent, and 
undoubtedly the more enlightened Car- 
lislean printers, masters and men, do fight 
against it. None the less, overtime, that 
inveterate old thief, that practice which 
robs all concerned, has crept in and crept 
up. It has become a more or less ac- 
cepted habit. A young printer of Carlisle 
said to the writer, ‘It’s none too easy for 
us chaps to attend even the ordinary con- 
tinuation schools that are ‘on’ now, what 
with being asked to do overtime." If so, 
it would seem, logically, that a new tech- 
nical class had a poor prospect. But there 
is another side to that. Once a technical 
class was on foot, it would be more diffi- 
cult for the customer to induce the master 
printer to call for overtime. The mere un- 
willinghood of the workers to miss attend- 
ances at the classes would be a very in- 
fluential factor. 

There are some objectionable things onc 
cannot exactly refuse point blank to con- 
sider, but often one ‘‘can make them diffi- 
cult," which in time comes to much the 
same thing as the outright refusal. 

The works in which Mr. Greenhill lec- 
tured are situate in James Street, on both 
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sides of the road. ‘‘Coronation Works” 
seems to be the accepted title for them. 
In this handsome new building the greater 
part of the immense tin printing plant is 
housed. The tin box department side of the 
business is housed on the opposite side 
of the road, alongside a considerable, 
though as stated, not the main printing 
plant. The firm emplovs in all about a 
1,000 hands. It seems to have developed 
to a large extent its own private technical 
methods, particularly as regards transfer- 
rings, and in one way and another has 
risen in a comparatively short spell of 
vears to be an immense power in the craft. 
The chairman, Sir Benjamin Scott, J«P., 
is a broad-minded public-spirited man who 
has half a dozen times or more filled the 
mayoral chair of the City. Its managing 


director, Mr. F. N. Hepworth, is also very . 


active in all sorts of affairs which in the 
non-party sense have ‘‘progressive’’ writ- 
ten over them. The action of the firm 
in first providing a convenient hall where 
its workers could assemble, and then in- 
viting Mr. Greenhill to lecture and finally 
in inviting printers from any other work- 
shop to join their own staff and hear the 
address and question Mr. Greenhill, is in 
all ways honourable to them and worth 
following up bv setting a technical class 
on foot. This firm seems to be intent on 
doing at Carlisle the sort of thing Messrs. 
Bemrose have done in Derby. If a class 
is started Carlisle printerdom will be 
pressing onward in the new forward move- 
ment which was happily commenced last 
May, when the Northern Printing Exhibi- 
tion was held at Manchester, and a Car- 
 lisle firm, Thurnam and Sons, won the 
second, that is the silver medal. All 
things considered, this is the time to set 
a permanent teaching work a-going. This 
is the time, too, for some printers of Car- 
lisle seriously to begin three-colour plate 
printing as a part of their regular work. 
What better machine do they want to 


print upon than a new Miehle? The 
Miehle, and the new Miehle, is known to 
Carlisle printerdom, and is producing fine 
work daily in the City. We trust soon 
to record definite action along the line of 
technical teaching in this historic City. 

Mr. Frank N. Hepworth, managing 
director of Hudson Scott and Sons, Ltd., 
presided at Mr. Greenhill's lecture. Natur- 
ally some matter that was quite fitting for 
him to put before that audience would not 
be quite so suitable. for this Journal, 
whose readers will have a working grasp 
of the laws of light. We will, therefore, 
fasten on a few very practical pointers 
which emerged in the talk or answers to 
questions, formal or informal. 

One point related to the great unwis- 
dom of plaving with the impression cy- 
hinder. Mr. Greenhill’s idea as a very 
practical three-colour block maker and 
printer (once responsible for printing on 
the Lambert machine, which completed 
the multi-colours at one travel of the 
paper)—Mr. Greenhill’s idea is that there 
is one absolutely right position and one 
absolutely right size for the cylinder; and 
these must be ascertained and kept. But, 
he says, there is sometimes a certain 
springiness experienced in the case of a 
large forme of sav, 16 pp., which is not 
experienced with small formes. A 16 pp. 
may be all right with perhaps just two half- 
tone plates, but let a lot of the pages be 
half-tone plates and one quite likely finds 
to his mortification that the pages print 
light. In that case a natural thought is 
“The cylinder wants more sheeting,” and 
one packs away, and causes a very seri- 
ous scraping action. 

Now, that is not attacking the difficulty 
in the right way. Instead of this, savs 
Mr. Greenhill, interlay your plates, until 
indeed they are a bit over type height. 
You will find just what is the excess which 
in the given case will give you a good 
result. 
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Mr. Greenhill is for the-interlay all the 
time. It has to be remembered that wood 
is ‘‘always alive till it's dead." That is, 
till it is absolutely decomposing it seems 
to have a wonderful power of changing its 
form under changing temperature and 
discomposing the printer. (We might 
cite the ship’s timbers in a notable host- 
lery in Rye in Sussex, which were 
brought into the structure of the old inn 
in Tudor times; which, indeed, bear the 
Tudor rose carved upon them in place 
after place. Over three hundred years 
of seasoning has not sufliced to stop their 
responsiveness to weather changes. In 
certain atmospheric conditions these ceil- 
ing rafters still exude salt which they ab- 
sorbed during their ocean career). Mr. 
Greenhill makes the point that underlavs 
should be pasted on to the back of the 
metal plate. His purpose all the time is 
to keep moisture away from the wood. 
Slap on wet paste at the bottom of the 
wood mount and you will sooner or later 
find that the bottom of the wood mount 
has begun to swell to an appreciable ex- 
tent. 

As to the succession of colours, Mr. 
Greenhill savs it matters comparativelv 
little in which order they are used, but 
that if the yellow is used last, it must be 
a transparent yellow. 

He showed a great many specimen 
prints and they illustrated the use of yel- 
low last, blue last and red last, and all of 
them had strong pointers considered as 
colour printing specimens or naturally he 
would not have paraded them, for they 
were not shown as illustrating this succes- 
sion. of printing, but simply as strong 
three-colour. 

The yellow is the trickiest of the colours 
in some respects Mr. Greenhill observed. 
Printers were apt to think that as it did 
not seem a strong colour it did not matter 
what was done with it, a little excess or 
so or even a little defect of register would 
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not matter. That was a fatal mistake. 

During the lecture, cards were handed 
round into which red and green transpar- 
encies were introduced. ‘‘If you put these 
transparencies one over the other,'' said 
the lecturer, ''you will find that vou have 
practically blended yourself to everything 
at which you look through them. You 
may just see these arc lights.” 

The rationale of varnishing was ex- 
plained. When we varnish a print we 
make a better reflective surface. Three- 
colour block makers do not like an artist 
to varnish a portion of his picture, as he 
sometimes does. The block maker can- 
not follow the artist in bringing up with 
varnish that particular portion which the 
artist has treated in this way. Illustration 
was here employed of the way the whole 
colour tone of say a rich dark piano frame 
was changed by slightlv scraping it with 
a piece of sand paper. It was not simply 
that a handsome thing was made less 
handsome, it was that the colour tone was 
entirely altered simply because a surface 
which had been very reflective was no 
longer reflective in the same degree. 

It was a helpful way of making novices 
grasp the power of varied tint produc- 
tions to explain, as the speaker did, that 


with the three  scientist'Ss primaries 
of red, green and violet one could 
get any approach towards white- 
ness; and with the three artist's 
primaries, pigmented vellow, pigmented 
cyan blue, and pigmented magenta 
one could get any approach towards 


blackness; and that intermediate tones 
were also assisted by the action of 
the half-tone screen. The splitting 
up of the original by the cross-line 
screen involves necessarily the admixture 
of light. It all increases the facility for 
production of many tones and tints. 

Our best colours for three colour are 
a normal yellow, which neither tends to 
green nor to orange, but is a primrose 
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vellow; a bright crimson inclining to 
magenta, and a cyan blue neither inclining 
to violet nor ultra-marine. We can get 
the vellow in commerce in a good work- 
ing quality. We could not get the right 
red. If optically true, it was too fugitive. 

A point was made regarding colour- 
mixing which no doubt was a new light 
to many. Suppose you mix a pound of 
red and a pound of blue. You get a pur- 
ple result. Suppose you now add yellow, 
surely, you think, that will lighten the 
compound. But vou find your mixture 
becomes steadily darker and darker; 
steadily tending to blackness, which at 
last it reaches. But go on with the yellow. 
Work it in till you have exceeded with sup- 
ply of yellow that due proportion which 
blended with the other two pigments 
red and blue will make black. As soon 
as you get beyond that proportion vour 
yellow begins to assert itself as yellow. 

Dealing with fine etching Mr. Greenhill 
spoke of the chalking of the plate with 
exposure of the surface of the dot, and 
the assistance to the fine etcher to see 
even at that stage something of what he 
must do to improve the plate, The 
speaker contemplated for an instance the 
need to get a violet blue in a particular 
patch. The etchers looked at his vellow 
plate. He saw that the dots as so far 
made would deposit on that point a good 
deal of unwanted yellow. Accordingly 
he etched away those lights till he really 
left very little yellow at all. Of course, 
certain minute dots must be left as there 
must be projections enough of metal to 
hold the paper away from the plate. The 
fine etcher had, of course, additional and 
very great help in final fine etching when 
he saw proofs that had been pulled of the 
blocks, to show what the result of his 
first tentative etching had been. 

Cylinder machines are better than 
platens, Mr. Greenhill thinks, for the 
larger work, quite apart from these being 


demanded by the extent of a particular 
order. Of platens he favoured the Colts 
Armoury, Phoenix and Haddon presses, 
with the platen brought up firmly and 
strongly to the impression by two power- 
ful side arms. There should be not less 
than four forme rollers, and the larger 
the diameter of the rollers within reason 
the better. He thought the two revolu- 
tions Miehle, Huber and the single re- 
volution Summit were the class of 
machine best suited to the work. It was 
to be noted, however, that really good 
three-colour work could often be done on 
an old machine. 

Wood was a most unsuitable mount. 
Use a soft metal mount; that was to say 
a mount of metal similar to the soft alloy 
used for backing up electro types. This 
metal was run off into slabs and was 
planed front and back, and cut up like 
wood. The plate was nailed on to the 
soft metal mount with short stiff little 
brads. He did not believe in underlaying 
the mount. If one had got a good metal 
mount, let him put it on the bed of the 
machine and leave it there. 

Planed cast iron ‘‘furniture’’ should be 
used in the blocking up, and Wickersham 
quoins were excellent; as few Wicker- 
sham quoins as would suffice should be 
employed. Two quoins down the long side 
and one quoin on the short side. If one 
had the reasonable minimum of quoins the 
forme would be just as tightly and 
strongly secured, and, what was more, 
any adjustment of the plates position 
could be quickly and easily made. Using 
eight quoins where two would do made 
register adjustment difficult, and did not 
make for a stronger but for a weaker 
lock-up. 


AN ILLUSTRATED STORY:— " The 
barber told me a very interesting story as he 
shaved me.” Indeed." “ Yes, and also 
illustrated it with cuts.”’ 
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Tricolour Negatives at a Single Exposure. 
Golden Autumn and a Tricolour Camera. 


By E. T. Butler. 
FOREWORD. 


HE golden tints of Autumn this sea- 
son on the Chilterns have been 


extraordinary in brilliance and 
variety. The Autumn sunshine, contend- 
ing with and dispersing the slight haze, 
has served to bring out the rich contrasts 
which abound in the woods. 

As forming part of open views, the 
colours have enhanced the beauty of the 
landscape, but their magnificence is more 
greatly appreciated by a closer view, such 
as is afforded by the numerous walks 
through the woods on the Chiltern Hills 
near Windover, Great Missenden, Amer- 
sham, Chalfont Road, ete. Fresh com- 
binations of form and colour meet one on 
every hand, and excite the wish for a 
magic wand that would reproduce and 
make permanent these autumn glories. 

Many of these pictures drawn by 
Nature's master hand are most 
evanescent. 

The combinations which arrest the at- 
tention sometimes quickly disappear. 

Sunshine filtering through the leafy 
canopv touches up a glowing bit of colour 
just in the right place to give point to the 
picture, or flicks across the path, lighting 
up some prominent object, and contrast- 
ing it with cool, grey shadows. 

But even while we gaze entranced with 
its beauty the magic of it all seems to dis- 
appear. l 

The part played by cloud has changed 
the scene, the view has become common- 
place in comparison, and some other view 
is sprung upon us which the sun is paint- 
ing with some other similar common- 
place material. 


The artist, however rapid and facile his 
brush, has to draw on the stores of his 
memory and the effect produced on his 
imagination in order to represent the 
impression. To reproduce such effects 
means work. 

Even with the aid of photography, with 
its evolution of colour rendering, one has 
to be on the alert and ready to seize the 
passing gleam, and often before one has 
got ready the effect is gone. 

There are some effects, however, which, 
with the improved means at our disposal, 
may be secured, though we do not always 
succeed in getting that which we so 
earnestly desire. An opening in the wood 
sometimes allows the sunshine to fall at 
the right angle to reveal the varied hues 
and colours splashed with masterly skill 
from Nature's palette. Amber and gold, 
through all shades of yellow, brown and 
russet, bright scarlet, purples and blues, 
with varying shades of green, were con- 
trasted with an alluring munificence. 
Some effects are good enough to wait 
while one endeavours to catch their 
significance. 

How far the screen plate worker 1s 
able to reproduce them is for him to 
show. To be able to exhibit to others 
such effects as thev appear to us, and on 
paper, one feels that no trouble would be 
counted too great. 


A SINGLE EXPOSURE TRICOLOUR 
CAMERA. 


Modern methods of colour reproduction 
are meeting and stimulating the craving 
of those in whom the colour sense is 
developed. 
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As music is to the appreciative ear, so 
is colour to the seeing eve. 

Improvements in the methods of colour 
rendering have given an added pleasure to 
photographic work. 

The excellence of modern work done by 
three colour block printing shows what 
may be obtained from the three colour. re- 
cord negatives, and how close an approxi- 
mation to what is seen in the original view 
may be secured. 

With a /— single-exposure tricolour 
camera, such as originally I designed for 
my own use, manv subjects may be suc- 
cessfully reproduced which would be quite 
impossible with three 
posures. 


successive ex- 


THE CAMERA. 

The camera is made to work with bel- 
lows adjusting movement, or, alterna- 
tively, with a lens in focussing mount. 

The light, after passing through the 
lens, is split up into three primary colours 
—red, green and blue. 

The three-colour rays form three 
images, which are recorded in silver densi- 
ties on three separate negatives. 

One image is formed by direct light 
and two by reflection, so that the two 
negatives formed by reflection are re- 
versed as regards right and left. 

The sensitive plates, in each case being 
put in the slides film side to face the lens 
in the usual way. 

The cameras may be adapted for the use 
of any good lens. The relative quantity 
of light permitted to illuminate each sensi- 
tive plate is regulated to suit the aver- 
ages of the colour speeds of Wratten and 
Wainwright's panchromatic plates. 

The relative speeds. of action of the 
three-colour rays are controlled bv the 
fixed densities of the reflectors and 
screens, and by the position in which they 
are fixed in the camera. ‘The direct rays 
have the greatest illumination. The first 


reflected rays are intermediate. 

The second reflected rays have the least 
illumination, so that the most active rays, 
the blue and violet, are arranged to act 
on the plate receiving the ravs from the 
second reflector. 

And the rays that are slowest to act 
on the plate that is intended to receive 
them are arranged to act by direct light, 
that is, the position of greatest illumina- 
tion. The relative action of each of the 
three-colour ravs is thus, bv the densities 
of the colour screens and reflectors, and 
bv the way in which their position is ar- 
ranged in the camera, standardised to 
give average negatives, when the light is 
of the same definite composition and the 
plates of their average sensitiveness to the 
three colours. 

All subjects are not equallv suitable for 
colour representation. A little experience 
in exposing will facilitate their selection. 
Exposures in colour work are, of course, 
greatly prolonged in comparison 
ordinary photography. 

In other respects, exposures made bv 
this camera are similar to the exposures of 
ordinary subjects in black and white with 
shutter or cap. As regards lighting and 
stopping down, subjects which change 
rapidly require good lighting and quick 
exposures, using large apertures. 

In using large apertures it is inadvis- 
able to include very near objects in the 
same picture with middle and extreme dis- 
tance, no nearer than can be rendered 
sharplv with lens set to infinity focus for 
landscapes of this class. 

In flower subjects the petals and leaves 
tend to droop and curl if exposures are too 
long, so the subject should be set in good 
light, and so arranged that the different 
planes may be rendered sharply by the 
depth of focus obtainable by the lens— 
this, of course, varies with the stop used. 

A mirror may sometimes with good 
effect be used to light up dark shadows, 


with 
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and the exposures should be long enough 
to get out the details of the dark parts. 
As to duration of exposures, whether a 
matter of fractions of a second or of 
several hours, it is possible to be seldom 
wrong if one has a little experience, and 
an actinometer. It is quite a simple mat- 
ter to calculate the proper time of ex- 
posure (and a little latitude in this respect 
is not always fatal to good results.) 
Actinometer time is the standard from 
which such calculations are made. 
Actinometer time is the time required to 
change Wynne's special quick paper 
(‘‘Deadmatch’’) to the darker standard 
tint of Wynne’s actinometer when ex- 
posed to the same light which the subject 
receives. 


CORRECT EXPOSURE. 

When photographing a subject such as 
a black and white print, in which there 
are no shadows, correct exposure may be 
secured in actinometer time at F8. A 
subject in which there are deep shadows 
and perhaps dark colours or dark 
draperies, requires exposures to be made 
long enough to bring out the details in the 
shadows. It may require actinometer 
time to be multiplied bv 2, or 4 at F8, 
and from such a basis modify the time 
according to the stop used. 

The time may also be doubled or quad- 
rupled if the camera is very near the sub- 
ject and the photograph is required to be 
half or three-quarter size of the subject 
photographed. 


EN-Dav Firws.—Practically every 
B process worker and lithographer 
at one time or another comes to 

a piece of work which calls for a Ben-Day 
film. This film is simply a sheet of 
gelatine fixed in a frame and used as a 
shading medium. It takes its name from 
its inventor, Benjamin Dav, an engraver, 
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An open, sunlit landscape may be ex- 
posed from quarter-second to one second 
at F6, that is 1/16 to 1 actinometer time. 
Double or quadruple if the shadows are 
very strong. A sunset requires from five 
to ten seconds at F6. 


PORTRAITS. 

Head and bust actinometer time at F8; 
half actinometer time at I6. 

Multiply according to stop and depth of 


shadow. In short, expose for the 
shadows. 
FLOWER SUBJECTS. 

Similar exposures to portraits; five 


minutes’ development at 60 deg. should 
give good printing density when ex- 
posures are correct with developers of 
normal strength. 

Amidol gives soft, and metol hydro- 
quinone stronger, negatives. For some 
subjects of little contrast it is necessary 
to increase development and promote con- 
trast. 


PLATES USED. 

Wratten and Wainwright's Panchro- 
matic plates may be used for all three 
negatives — by preference. Paget's 
Prize Plate Panchromatic is rather slow 
for the red, but very good for green and 
blue. They may be used with a "Wratten 
and Wainwright’s Panchromatic for the 
red plate, or an ordinary plate may be 
used for the blue taking. 


who patented it and has made consider- 
able money by renting out the machines. 
The patents have long since run their 
course, and to-day there are several shad- 
ing machine companies doing business in 
the country along the same lines that Mr. 
Day worked. There has also been con- 
siderable improvement in the machine, or 
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film holders, and it is indeed a poor pro- 
cess engraver or lithographer who can- 
not afford to have one of these modern 
shading machines in his shop. The fact 
that the old Ben-Day machine could only 
be rented, and thercfore could not be 
‘owned by the owner of the shop in which 


it was placed, deterred many from adopt- 
ing it, but now it is possible to buy the 
machines and as many extra films as 
wanted. ‘This is a fact well worth know- 
ing, and should induce many houses to 
adopt the shading machine as an adjunct 
to the engraving department. 


Semplicity 1s Economy. 


NDER the above heading I will 
endeavour to show that the 
utmost economv in a process de- 

partment is attained by the rigorous fol- 
lowing of simplicity in regard to chemi- 
cal formulas, etc. We will start from 
the very beginning of the process. A 
glass is cleaned, and in many cases a lot 
of time is wasted in polishing with 
chamois leather and silk. All this is 
unnecessary, as a much better procedure 
is to albumenize the glass after well 
washing. With polishing the glass there 
is always a danger of a little dirty patch 
being left on the surface. That little 
patch of dirt has disastrous results to the 
negative, because it refuses to ''grip'"" the 
collodion film and is liable to burst. If 
the operator is luckv it will not burst at 
the moment of washing under water, but 
will wait until his work is all finished, and 
will then blister in drying. What luck, in- 
deed! The albumen is easily made, is 
very cheap, and the formula very simple. 

1 oz. Powdered Albumen. 

8o ozs. Water. 

5 drops Ammonia (preservative). 

Whisk the above with an egg whisk to 
thoroughly mix, and we have a Winches- 
ter of albumen. Filter into another 
bottle, and when the glass has had a 
good wash just pour enough albumen 
over to cover the surface which has to 
take the collodion. Place in a plate 


rack to dry, and then it is ready for use. 
In this manner a great manv glasses can 
be thus treated in a very short time, much 
shorter time than polishing each one 
separately. With an albumenized plate 
there is no fear of blistering, no washing 
off of film, no cracking of collodion no 
matter how stale, and no trouble, and so 
SIMPLE. To strip the film, coat with rub- 
ber and collodion, and allow the negative 
to stand a few minutes in a 1 in 10 acetic 
acid bath. The film will then peal ott 
the glass quite easily. 

Our next step is the collodion. I 
have no hesitation in saving at once, **Buv 
it ready for use." There are several 
good makes on the market, and it is 
false economy to make one's own collo- 
dion, because of the time taken and the 
ultimate results which often end in. two 
out of three negatives going into the acid 
bath. Besides, Mawson’s or ]ohnson's 
collodion is so near perfection, and the 
price is so reasonable, that the most 
economical worker will at once go for 
one of them. After the collodion we have 
the silver bath. There are a great many 
operators who seem to regard the silver 
bath with absolute awe. Why it should 
be so I cannot say. The silver bath has 
many peculiar characteristics attributed 
to it, but I really think that they should 
be attributed to the operator, in the first 
place, for some slight slip or carelessness 
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which he overlooks. — The ideal silver 
bath is made from nitrate of silver and 
water onlv. Nothing could be more 
SIMPLE. Allow enough silver nitrate to 
dissolve in water until the argentometer 
registers between 35° and 409. The 
quantity of bath to be used, of course, 
rests with the operator, but I would ad- 
vise the use of plenty of bath, because 
each plate that is sensitized absorbs a 
percentage of the silver salt, which means 
that it would only need a comparatively 
few plates to exhaust a small quantity of 
bath. Therefore use plenty of bath, and 
at the end of a busy dav add a few drops 
of a saturated solution of silver which will 
help to make up for what has been ab- 
sorbed. So with the silver thoroughly 
dissolved in water until, as before men- 
tioned, it registers between 339 and 40° 
we place it in the sun. The action of the 
sunlight upon it, allows all the detrimen- 
tal organic matter to precipitate forming a 
black deposit at the bottom of the bottle. 
It is best to leave a bath in the sun for 
a few days to give the precipitation a 
really good chance. When well filtered, 
the bath is ready for use. Bv following 
these instructions, nothing can possibly 
go wrong, and a bath will last for months. 
I am pleased to say that I have never had 
silver bath trouble, and I attribute it to 
the simplicitv of the method I follow. 
Of course, in time the bath will become 
saturated with alcohol, in which case it 
must be evaporated. Pour the bath into 
about twice its bulk of water, and allow 
it to boil down until there is only about 
half the quantity of the original bath. To 
that quantity add as much again of water 
to get the same quantity as originally, add 
nitrate of silver until it registers between 
359 and 409. In this case a few grains 1s 
all that is necessary. Put in the sun as 
before, result—new bath. 
Stops for exposure. 
different stops in use at 


There are manv 
the present 
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time—round stops, square and extended 
corner, multiple stops, etc.—and all claim 
to give perfect gradation of tone. I have 
tried them all, and I must say that the 
stop I consider gives the most perfect 
gradation of tone is the square stop alone. 
] never use the extended corners, as I 
find no advantage in doing so, but a 
disadvantage because the result is in- 
clined to look bleached, manv of the more 
delicate tones being lost. A graded slip 
of bromide paper is the best test, the 
gradations being from a deep shadow to 
an extreme high light. With proper 
manipulation of the square stop and 
screen distance, the negative will yield a 
result which will not require any fine etch- 
ing, of course, excepting originals, which 
are not so perfect as to warrant getting 
them in the negative. So again we find 
one exposure greatly simplifies matters. 
Flash only in cases where the shadows 
are of great depth. Theorv has been ex- 
pounded showing the different effects and 
benefits of the different stops, but why 
not combine theory with practical work, 
and we have practical theory which will 
be understood by everyone. 


A very good and simple developer is :— 


4 ozs. Sulphate of Iron. 
4 ozs. Acetic Acid. 
8o ozs. Water. 

Nothing more, no “faney” chemicals 
which are supposed to do this, that, and 
the other, but which in reality do nothing 
to help, but often hinder a good negative. 
The above developer will bring up as good 
a result as can possibly be got, and it is 
too simple for any mistakes to be made in 
The copper and iodine are the 
usual trade formulas :— 


mixing. 


Copper. 
12 ozs. Sulphate of Copper. 
4 ozs. Potass. Bromide. 
4 oz. Acetic Acid. 
So ozs. Water. 
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Iodine. 
lodide. 
4 ozs. Resub. lodine. 

80 ozs. Water. 

For silver intensifier use some of the 
silver bath. These formulas again are 
simple and economical, and being made in 
Winchester quantities will go a long way 
even where work is done in large quanti- 
ties. So much for the negative. 

We now come to the metal. Harden- 
ing baths are not a necessity, as a good 
enamel does away with all that. A good 
passing bath is made by mixing :— 

80 ozs. Water. 

3 ozs. Nitric Acid. 

A moderate handful powdered alum. 

A tip-top zinc enamel is :— 

19 ozs. Water. 

9 ozs. Le Pages Glue. 
3 drachms Ammon. Bichromate. 


8 ozs. Potass. 


Getting Business. 


By E. E. Vreeland. 


HE gist of this Business Getting 
question is simple. Without half 
trving, vou can make yourself be- 

lieve that it is a slow, tough process to get 
new customers, but every day I am prov- 
ing that this is not true. The trouble 
is that the average business man does not 
work upon a plan which enables him to 
get before a great many people in a short 
Ile is like the man who 
his 


space of time. 
fishes with one or two hooks while 
neighbour draws the seine. There is just 
this much about it —You know with whom 
vou want to do business. Possibly four 
or five of these men are lined up and down 
the streets of your own city. The balance 


* From ‘Ad Prints," the house organ for 
Vreeland Advertising Fress, New \ ork. 


a very SIMPLE formula, but a very good 
one. It will burn up practically black, 
and is a tremendously strong resist. Bv 
thinning down with 10 ozs. of water, it 
will be found an admirable copper enamel. 
Many workers use Chromic Acid in their 
enamel, but, to mv mind, it seems an 
extraordinary thing to use anv acid in a 
formula where the chief action is to resist 
acid. As to coating the metal, don't 
waste time coating very small pieces. 
Coat a nice large sheet and cut into 
pieces as required. By doing this there 
is not much enamel wasted on the side of 
the sink. The rest of the procedure, 
squaring up, etc., is, of course, as usual. 

The simplicity and straightforwardness 
of the methods and formulas given above 
must tell in the long run, both in regard 
to time and monev, which, after all, are 


PS: 


the true tests of economy, 


of them are more or less scattered about 
But vou know where they 
the name of every 


the country. 
are—vou can 
one of them. 

To reach these men, does it scem logical 
to send a salesman to drag himself before 
them, at great expense, simply for 
the purpose of ‘‘getting in touch”? 

l:ven a modestly good salesman costs 
about six dollars a day. In the average 
line, a salesman will get to talk business 
with anywhere from six to ten men 
a dav—--sometimes he gets only one. That 
makes these business talks cost some- 
thing like sixty cents to a dollar each. 

And that's a little steep. 

A good business talk ought to cost 
about five or six cents at the outside. 

The kind of talk which comes within 


get 
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this figure goes through the mail, and 
will get an attentive hearing nine times 
in ten. 

The man whose business I seek gets a 
mail solicitation from me—a real heart 
to heart talk, which lingers with him 
awhile. 

When I go out after business, I don’t 
stop with one call. I keep after my pro- 
spects until they sav something. 

I keep after them persistentlv—all the 
time. 

The man who is not ready to do busi- 
ness to-day may be ready next week or 
next month, and I want to be there on the 
ground to get a chance at his business 
when he is ready to place it. 

But | don't send a salesman 
get am inquiry. 

Wherever it is possible to get together 
a list of the people whose business vou 
want, there is but one way to go after 
them. You practise it when vou send a 
salesman direct to the man and ask for 
his business. And vou will carry the prac- 
tice a step further if vou take a list of 
every buyer in your trade and talk to him 
vigorously through the mail. 

In this way vou can make things move 
faster. You can cover a great deal of 
ground in a short time. 

There is always a certain percentage 
of business men who are open to a live 
proposition. There is another percentage 
Who are dissatisfied with present busi- 
NCSS COnnections. 

In a great many cases where orders are 
taken here and there and re-orders are 
a long way apart, it is a question of rak- 
ng Over a great many people to find the 
Man who is ready to buy. 

Some one is in touch with every man 
Who is a possible buyer of your line. Very 
few are floating adrift. You or some one 
else has a hook into practically everv 
order, and it is going to be landed sooner 
or later. 


until l 
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If some one else has a hook already fas- 
tened into an order, and vou can get vour 
hook into that order before it is placed, 
vou arc bound to get a certain percentage 
of the business. 

To find the ten men out of a possible 
thousand who are readv to order to-day 
or who may possiblv be worked up to the 
point of ordering, vou have got to comb 
the thousand over to pick up the ten. 

A salesman is not a magician. He can- 
not put his finger down on the one man 
in a hundred who may have just arrived 
at the point. where he is in the market 
for vour goods. 

If the salesman must start out and find 
his own prospects, he must take very few 
with whom he can come in touch in the 
course of taking care of his regular busi- 
ness and work them into shape. There- 
fore his chances of developing new ac- 
counts are comparatively small. 

In the ordinary commercial line where 
the salesman travels to call upon an es- 
tablished trade, the amount of progress 
he may make in creating new customers 
is limited indeed. 

The house which is already selling the 
other fellow will have its salesman on the 
ground as often as your man gets there. 
If vour salesman calls upon the prospect 
every time he makes a trip, which is not 
entirely likelv, he will make no unusual 
impression. 

But given the right kind of backing 
from the house, a salesman can go after 
that possible new customer in a different 
light. The house itself can attract. un- 
usual attention by unusual activity in 
getting after trade. The salesman then 
represents a live and energetic house, 
which counts heavily in his favour. 

It is a fact that the house which goes 
after business the hardest and fastest 
steps ahead of its competitors. It will 
gain ground from its aggressiveness 
alone, providing it will offer the usual ad- 
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vantages of prompt shipment and cour- 
teous business attention. 

On the other hand you can make the 
common-place appear advantageous bv 
emphasizing the merits of your goods, 
even though they are duplicated by 
others. 

Talk about vour goods persistently, 
while vour competitor is silent—proclaim 
merits which your competition is not 
proclaiming—and you create a standing 
for vourself. 

The competitor who follows you with 
the statement, ''Ours is just as good as 


that,’’ simply admits that he is in the 
‘Just as good”’ class. 

Don't arbitrarily say ‘‘This kind of ad- 
vertising doesn’t fit my business." Only 
a few vears ago banks did no advertising 
—railroads said theirs was the one busi- 
ness that could not be advertised. 

Advertising of whatever character must 
fit the business, and there are mighty few 
kinds of business where an auxiliary mail 
solicitation won’t help the salesmen and 
cut down the selling expense. 

We have found it most helpful in sell- 
ing our own very indefinite proposition. 


The Troubles Which Lose Money. 


An Indictment 


UR contemporary, **Phe Caxton 
Magazine," in a very readable 


and interesting article upon 
"Estimating for Three-Colour and Half- 
tone Printing,” has a few straight things 
to say about the process engraver's 
blocks, not that they attack any engraving 
house in particular, but in the course of 
the article make statements which, while 
from a given standpoint = may contain 
a certain amount of truth, yet are only 
true of particular. classes of work, or 
rather work supplied at certain prices, in 
many Cases unremunerative, or cut so fine 
that they do not allow of proper care 
being taken in the production or proper 
materials used, 

It is quite true that the writer of the 
article does not spare the printer in anv 
wav, he is out to say a few plain words to 
printers in general, and, we presume, 
some printers in particular, and it is in 
the course of his remarks to the printer 
that he falls foul of the engraver. 

Now, we have no objection to the 
printer pointing out the defects of the en- 
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graver, in fact it is a very valuable though 
salutary experience, and if we can learn 
lessons from him we shall be all the 
better for the lesson. The engraver who 
is earnest in his business is always pleased 
to have any hint that will enable him to 
turn out better work, and will welcome 
the teachings of experience gained bv 
printer or anvone else. The engraver 
who is not ambitious to turn out the very 
best his plant and assistants can do 
should go out of the business at once. 

The point that strikes us as so strange 
in the article under consideration, is that 
while the writer points out the many de- 
fects in the cheap blocks, he fails to point 
out that the printer is the chief sinner in 
the all-too-prevalent custom of ‘‘sweat- 
ing” the engraver, so that he is compelled 
to use cheap labour and cheap material, 
otherwise he could not turn out cheap 
blocks, and vet it is cheap blocks that the 
printer demands. 

In the course of business we are con- 
stantlv coming across cases where the 
printer in his dealing with the block- 
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maker seems to think of one point only, 
that is price; quality, finish, and what 
else goes to the making of a perfect 
block are all sacrificed to the one idea 
“cheap,” and yet, after all, the true test 
of cheapness is not the half-penny or one 
penny per inch that is saved, but the 
working quality of the block when it is 
delivered. 

The average size block turned out of 
the process houses is about 15 inches, and 
yet for the sake of one penny per inch, 
one shilling and threepence per block, the 
printer will hold up his machine for 
perhaps an hour or two, and probably 
have to run it slow so as to get a passable 
result out of the blocks, thus sustaining 
a very much heavier loss than if he had 
paid a fair price for his illustrations. 

This is written in no spirit of complaint 
at the article in question, for it is one of 
the most valuable and straight talks to the 
printer it has been our good fortune to 
read for a long time, it is such talk that 
helps put the printer upon his guard 
against many of the pitfalls, and assists 
him to put his business upon a sounder 
footing, a result in which the block-maker 
has a very vital interest. Yet we could 
not help feeling while we were reading it 
that it lacked that note of warning so 
necessary to those printers who cast about 
to get the cheapest illustrations possible. 

There is, of course, another side to be 
considered, that is the printer's plight 
where customers get the cheapest blocks 
possible, and do not know in what con- 
dition they are turned out, so long as they 
are cheap, and then expect the printer to 
produce good results from them, in which 
case the printer is deserving of our 
sympathy. 

So that the engraver may see himself 
as Others see him, and have the oppor- 
tunity of putting his house in order should 
he need it, we give a few quotations from 
the article in question : 
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“It is noticeable that of the many print- 
ing establishments which come under the 
auctioneer's hammer quite a large per- 
centage are well equipped with modern 
machines and materials. We too often 
connect our ideas of printers’ bank- 
ruptcies with the ill-kept and unsystematic 
rag-shops. Evidently some very different 
factor is at work undermining the stability 
of the high grade houses as compared 
with the rag-shops. In nine cases out of 
ten it is to be observed that the well-set- 
out house has been engaged on fine 
printing. 

"By fine printing we mean such work 
as brochure, booklet, and catalogue pro- 
duction in anything from one to four 
colours. 

‘‘Naturally, photo-mechanical process 
work constitutes nowadavs a primary por- 
tion of most productions. It is this pro- 
cess reproduction which is at the bottom 
of most of the failures of houses which 
should have been making profitable head- 
way in the printing world. The fault is 
entirely the printer's own, for he has in 
every case wilfully closed his eves to posi- 
tive facts in estimating. . Once a reli- 
able costing system is introduced into a 
shop, and the correct hour-cost of com- 
position rigidly adhered to, there is not 
much probability of losing money on this 
side the business. On the machine side, 
however, it is very rare that even an ap- 
proximate estimate can be given when 
half-tones constitute a large proportion of 
the formes. It may, therefore, be profit- 
able to recapitulate the main and minor 
factors which help, on modern high-class 
catalogue and colour work, towards the 
loss of valuable time. 


MOUNTING THE BLOCKS. 

'"Amongst the numerous troubles 
which habitually arise at machine, per- 
haps the most frequent are those con- 
nected with the mounting of the blocks. 
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The best engravers are very careful in 
their choice of material and manner of 
mounting, but some of the cheaper firms 
are apparently not in any way concerned 
with the difficulties which they make for 
the printer when they turn out their cheap 
wood mounts. Invariably they use un- 
seasoned wood, and mount the plate 
either below or above tvpe high. Low 
mounting is not really a very bad fault, 
in fact, some machinemen prefer their 
blocks below height. When they are 
over height, however, an amount of lost 
time ensues, with the planing of the 
mount. 


MAKE-READy. 

A good block should require very little 
make-readv, in fact it may be taken as a 
general rule that the more time it takes 
to make ready a block, other things 
being equal, the more. defective is 
the block. . . 


Curar Woop Mounts Ware. 

“Reverting to the mounting; cheap 
wood mounts warp and twist with changes 
in the atmospheric condition, and often 
become almost unworkable. Again, 
tight locking up against soft or unsea- 
soned wood results in a slight bulging 
of the plate, quite sullicient, however, 
to render it. practically useless. 


INTERLAYING. 

"lt is frequently necessary to interlay 
vignettes, therefore the blocks should be 
carefully examined in order to ascertain 
the possibility of removing the plate. If 
the latter is screwed down, the removal 
is an easy matter, but if tacked down it 
may be diflicult. Frequently the pins are 
so securely fixed and driven in that it is 
impossible to start them. In such cases 
prising off the plate will often result in 
buckling, and is therefore out of consid- 
eration. Here is where a great deal of 


time is lost, for it may be next to impos- 
sible to produce the desired fading awav 
effect. Yet the machineman goes plod- 
ding on at his task. Of course, the vig- 
netting tools are at hand, but in practi- 
cal work their application. does not al- 
ways prove successful, while in any case 
time is being lost on the estimate. 

“The one fact to grip is that vignetted 
blocks from a first-class photo-engraver 
are usually sent out already interlayed, 
thus avoiding any necessity to remove the 
plate, and as a consequence saving valu- 
able time to the printer. 


BLOCKS OUT OF SQUARE. 

‘Stl another point anent the mount- 
ing is that it is frequently discovered, 
after the overlay is made and fixed in 
position, that the printed impression 
seems to be on the slant. This applies 
mostly to vignetted objects, and is, of 
course, due to the plate being laid out of 
position on the mount. A vast amount 
of time is then lost, and the machine 
kept standing, whilst the plate is re- 
mounted, and, as likely as not, a new 
overlay cut or prepared. 


EXAMINE ALL BLOCKS. 

"Prior to estimating for half-tone work 
the blocks should be scrutinised with a 
magnifying glass for marks and signs of 
wear. If they are somewhat flat and 
shallow, and the run is fairly long, thev 
should be rejected before the work is com- 
menced. The great majority of customers 
do not know the difference between orig- 
inal half-tones, electros and stereos, there- 
fore his bald statement that he will sup- 
ply half-tone blocks means nothing. To 
the printer, however, it means everything, 
for each block, if a stereo or poor electro, 
will account for at least twenty minutes 
above the scheduled time for real half- 
tones. 
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BREAKAGES OF PLATES. 

‘* Half-tones and zincos which are cut 
away round the outline of the picture may 
be the cause of serious delay through 
breakages. As a rule it is found that 
these mostly happen at slender portions 
of the plate, where inefficient planing has 
left a slight hollow between the metal 
plate and the mount. A minute's ex- 
amination of the block when received will 
readily reveal such inaccuracies, and they 
can be then put right, but. if the block 
gets to machine, a breakage means a 
great loss of time. 
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LINE AND ZiNc BLOCKS ON COVER 
PAPERS. 

‘‘Another danger, with line zincos in 
particular, when working on a cover paper 
under necessarily heavy pressure, is that 
of shallow etched-away parts printing up. 
The remedy is, of course, obvious, but 
is time-wasting unless detected before 
printing. "RR 

We shall look forward to further con- 
tributions under this heading and trust 
thev may be as useful and interesting 
as that from which we have so extensively 
quoted. 


New Illustrating Processes and their Effects 
upon the Photo-Engraving Industry. 


By Chas. S. Stinson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE present year has brought the 
T photo-engraver face to face with 
processes that, judging bv the 
claims made, will revolutionise the 
graphic arts. A number of these pro- 
cesses are not now perfected, and some 
never will be. The foundations have been 
laid for some that give promise of sub- 
stantial structures being built thereon, 
but it is worthv of note that these im- 
provements have been made possible bv 
the photo-engraver, without the photo- 
engraver's realising the power he held in 
his hands or attempting to share in the 
advantages. 

Of course, the promoters of these new 
ideas try to have us believe that our busi- 
ness will shortly be superseded by one 
or more of these new processes. How- 
ever, a great many seem to be like 
Archimedes, rushing forth from the bath 
shouting '' Eureka," but, unlike him, their 
enthusiasm subsides; then, returning to 


the bath and in the struggle to find the 
soap, losing the wonderful thoughts of 
their. great. improvements and 
their efforts. 

There have been a number of improve- 
ments along these lines in the graphic 
arts, mostlv due to others taking advan- 
tage of parts of our business and utilis- 
ing them to develop their own lines. 

lhe camera has been most important 
in helping this new development, and 
the method pursued by the photo-engraver 
in making his negatives has given them 
the chance. Half-tone and direct nega- 
tives have been used for some vears by 
the lithographer, and the important part 
of the offset process is the getting of the 
proper sort of negatives. 

The rapid photogravure is going along 
lines of improvement, producing many 
things that can be photographed, and the 
real foundation of this process is also the 
negative. 


ceasing 
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The present offset methods are all de- 
velopments of the offset process, which 
has been in existence since 1875. For a 
number of vears the same method and 
process were used, but something was 
lacking that held the method in abey- 
ance, until one day J. W. Rubel, an 
American, noted the perfect impression 
obtained from the impression. cylinder 
when a sheet had missed feeding. It 
gave him the thought that the process 
might be used in printing, especially on 
rough papers. He invented a machine 
which printed the first paper by the off- 
set process—this was in. 1900. 

After perfecting this press, which 
started the offset along new lines, many 
other makes of presses followed. Work 
produced showed improvement and each 
inventor claimed that his particular 
method was the one to change all the 
methods of lithography and letterpress 
printing. 

The Rembrandt process, the first of the 
rotary photogravure processes, emanated 
from Lancaster twenty years ago. It 
has not robbed the lithographer or the 
photo-engraver of anv business, but has 
made a field of its own. 

The last few years we have seen 
others working along the same lines and 
one of the concerns in this country 
which seems to be going ahead ts work- 
ing under the Saalberg patents. In 
Europe they have the Merten process, 
which produces newspaper work, as well 
as the better grades, also wall paper and 
textile fabrics, along with the other things 
they are doing. There is also a concern 
known as the Colorall Company in this 
country, which claims to produce work 
on silk, plush, wool, satin and such 
fabrics. 

One of the latest processes made known 
to the public is presented to us under the 
name of the Miller and Motley process. 
Their claims are. very broad and cover 


every imaginable thing that can be 
printed upon; anything that is now 
handled by the lithographic, offset or 
photoengraving processes, whether it be 
in colours or black and white, will ap- 
parently be easy for them to handle. 
They are so sure of their claims, as thev 
state themselves, on account of this being 
a purely mechanical process, requiring no 
hand work whatever. The finished work 
is brought to a microscopic. perfection. 
They also claim that they can make an 
imperishable, unchanging record of each 
job and at any future time they can make 
a duplicate identical with the original in 
the most minute detail. 

Their cameras are perfection. and are 
so standardised and marked that this 
piece of mechanism tells the photographer 
exactly what to do without his even hav- 
ing to think. One of the troubles the 
photo-engraver has is the setting of per- 
fect negatives. By that I mean a nega- 
tive accurately timed, which, of course, 
all these new processes expect us to give 
them; and if this will be possible, it 
also tends to improve our own product. 
For, as we well know, with negatives ac- 
curate in every respect, we shall have per- 
fect printing plates, eliminating nearly 
all, if not all the re-etching. Up to 
the present time no one has discovered a 
method of doing this, and it is a ques- 
tion whether such accuracy can be ob- 
tained so long as human beings are neces- 
sary to do the thinking (or we would bet- 
ter sav, the guessing). Thev claim to 
have perfected duplicating machines. so 
perfect in their mechanism that duplica- 
ing of colours is just as easy as making 
duplicates of the black and white work, 
which follows the same idea as the Heub- 
ner-Bleistein process, of which we photo- 
engravers have heard more or less. 

We also have those in our own line 
who are working on new methods of pro- 
ducing photo-enpravings, such as the 
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Paynetype, Villemaire and Immediograph 
methods, which they claim will reduce 
the cost to a minimum, and only recently 
a photo-engraving concern claimed to 
have a process which made perfect dupli- 
cation of copy and eliminated re-etching 
and finishing. 

There are quite a number of photo-en- 
gravers who are familiar with the way 
their work is handled and are not losing 
any sleep over this claim. 

You see by the above references to these 
few different processes, and these are 
only a few, as many others are working 
along lines somewhat similar, that the 
whole foundation is in the negative, and 
these negatives and the work on the 
metal are handled the same as we photo- 
engravers produce the work. 

The promoters of these various ideas 
very naturally put forth only what they 
believe to be the good qualities in their 
methods, and forget to say anything 
about the defects or the fact that while 
thev can do some of these things, they 
cannot be done in a way to make the pro- 
cess commercially practicable. 

The offset process is giving lots of 
trouble to those handling it. The zinc 
itself goes bad at the most inopportune 
times; it is not possible to print on all 
sorts of paper and get goods results as 
originally claimed; the inks, too, do not 
always work right. ^ These troubles, of 
course, can be overcome by the manufac- 
turers of the different articles, which 
means it will be only a matter of time 
before they are corrected. 

We photo-engravers justly claim that 
we made it possible for these modern pro- 
cesses, but don't let us stop with claims 
of past achievements. Let us continue 
to advance and improve. The litho- 
grapher advertises the fact that the 
photo-engraving industry owes every- 
thing to him. He tells us that Senefelder 
used zinc plates in 1806 and also used our 
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line etching methods in 1798. He tells 
us further that three-colour chromos were 
made by members of the craft in 1856. 
Of course, telling us these facts is not 
helping the lithographer in his business 
to-day, nor will it help the photo-engrav- 
ing industry to-morrow if we tell those 
who are successful with some of the new 
processes, that we did things in 1912 but 
did not have sense enough to realise what 
we should do for the future. 

The trouble with most of us is that 
we do only what we are told or are 
shown how to do; yes, we even do it 
thoroughly and conscientiously, but only 
if we are told and when it is proved to 
us to be the right thing. If we keep going 
over and over the same thing day after 
day, the repeated performance of the act 
breeds habit in us, so the consistent fol- 
lowing of any particular method of work- 
ing breeds a habit. If this method is a 
careless one, a tendency to let well enough 
alone and work with the least trouble 
possible, the habit formed is a decidedly 
bad one. We should rouse ourselves and 
think and develop plans so that we shall 
be in a position to lead the way for those 
who will use these latter-day processes. 
Have them depend upon us for the part 
of the work that we know how to produce 
better than themselves. We must make 
up our minds to the fact that the develop- 
ments of the past are nothing in compari- 
son with what the future has in store for 
us. Every new discovery seems to re- 
quire the use of photography and the field 
for its application is becoming greater 
and greater each day. Photo-engravers 
are equipped for this work and should 
proceed and develop and be ahead of all 
others in future improvements. 

As a rule, photo-engravers are too 
prone to lie back and wait for the other 
fellow to show them. If we continue 
along these lines, we will wake up some 
of these days to the fact that these new 
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processes have made serious inroads on 
our business which we shall not be able 
to overcome. Some of them are bound 
to succeed. Examples of work already 
done prove that they can produce certain 
things, and, personally, I belong to the 
class that thinks everything is possible. 
We don't want to sit back and worry 
about the downfall of our business, nor 
should we hesitate because it will ap- 
parently be too much trouble, for, as the 
philosopher has truly said, fortunately 
most of our troubles never come to pass. 

We should all experiment to further 
develop our own business, as well as to 
help the improvement of the new lines. 
The tendency in the past has been not to 
waste time experimenting, but to produce 
something for which we received money. 
Of course, we couldn’t allow the men in 
the past to spend time doing any of this 
work for further improvement. Was it 
on account of ignorance? Or possibly 
cowardice, a state of mind resulting from 
not getting paid what our work was 
worth, when, even producing continu- 
ously, the result always was on the wrong 
side of the ledger. | 

If we cannot have this experimenting 
individually, due to conditions in our 
plants, we should then get together and 
adopt plans for experimental and research 
departments. ^ These departments, pro- 
perly organised, would go to whatever 
length might be necessary to discover why 
and how to do better things. This infor- 
mation could then be placed before the 
members, giving all an equal opportunity 
of sharing in its benefits. 

There is no question about the success 
of some of these newer ideas, but to be 
successful they must either effect a great 
saving over present methods or produce 
better work at the same cost. 

These new processes owe us a debt, 
of which we should collect all, or at least 
a portion. Photo-engravers are not lack- 


ing in brains, but are they using them 
to the best advantage? How many are 
animated with a desire to improve the 
business? In the past. most of the im- 
provements in methods and processes 
have been the work of individuals acting 
on their own initiative. Reflect a moment 
on the wonderful advancement made dur- 
ing the past ten years under these condi- 
tions and then judge of the possibilities in 
store for us if the next ten years see us 
co-operating and using the combined in- 
telligence and brains of all to develop new 
and better processes and advance the 
photo-engraving business to the proud 
position it should occupy —the keystone of 
the arch of the graphic arts. 


HE eagerly looked for British Journal 
Photographic Almanack, for 1913, 
is just to hand, and a cursory 

glance shews that time has not affected 
its health adversely, for it is as vigorous 
as ever. 

Most works of this kind, after 50 years, 
shew a tendency towards leanness, but 
not so this, for to-day it is still “going 
strong," and will, we believe, prove as 
valuable to the photographer, both profes- 
sional and amateur, as at any time in its 
history. 

The Editor is to be congratulated on 
the success that attends his work. A 
cursory glance at the contents will shew 
that here is brought together a fund of 
information that would be very difficult to 
procure elsewhere, even if great care was 
taken to hunt for it. 

Beside the technical articles, of which 
there are many, on a variety of subjects, 
the volume has a complete index to the 
text, a classified index of goods and a 
directory of the photographic trade, and 
a practically complete list of everything 
the photographer needs. 

Every photographer should possess a 
copy. The price is One Shilling NET. 
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Two Valuable Works by 


Mr. Charles Harrap. 


I.—METALLOGRAPHY AND OFF- 

SET PRINTING. 

I1.—TRANSFERRING. 

T is less than three years since Mr. 
Harrap placed before the public 
his very valuable treatise on metallo- 

graphy, which has been spoken of tn the 
highest terms and has met with so much 
success that he has been compelled to 
issue a new edition, not merely a reprint, 
he has thoroughly revised the work 
throughout, and has taken the oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the question of 
offset printing, and so has made the new 
issue as complete and attractive as pos- 
sible, embodying in it the results of his 
thought and observation upon a sub- 
ject to which he has devoted so much time 
and study under very exceptional oppor- 
tunities. 

The special feature of this edition is 
that it is the first book upon offset 
printing which has been placed before 
the trade, and as it is written by one who 
has made a complete study of the pro- 
cess from its commencement, and has lec- 
tured and demonstrated upon offset ma- 
chines and methods for the past two 
years, it may bc taken for granted that 
it contains very much that is necessary 
for the craft to know upon this special 
subject. It is alike a book for the printer 
and buyer, as it deals with the special 
points of all the makes of the offsct ma- 
chine. 

Valuable additions have been made so 
as to bring its contents into line with the 
latest practice. Notably the matter on 
rubber rollers has been re-written in view 
of the past few years’ experience, and 
new methods have been described. 


The work is arranged so systematically 
that it leaves little or nothing to be de- 
sired, and we believe the demand for this 
new edition will prove equally as great 
as that of the first edition; we heartily 
recommend it. 

Mr. Harrap's volume on ''Transfer- 
ring’’ is the first of a series of lithogra- 
phic handbooks, and will, we think, rank 
equally with his volume on ‘‘Metallo- 
graphy.” 

It is long since any specific work has 
been published dealing with this subject, 
so that it was deemed opportune to issue 
a volume collecting practically all the 
facts of the process and presenting them 
in a concise and readable form, but 
omitting some well-known though ob- 
solete processes. 

The author recognizes that there is ap- 
parently no finality in a trade which is 
so dependent upon the chemical charac- 
ter of the surfaces and materials used. 
Whilst he gives sound advice, he does 
not lav down any stringent rules for the 
methods which he ‘has dealt with. The 
point of the work is to reason out each 
matter in a common-sense wav, showing 
why some of the older methods are in 
a manner rendered obsolete bv the sim- 
plification due to the research of the last 
25 vears. 

It is a book which will be useful to 
the oldest as well as the youngest man 
in the trade, while many who have but a 
superficial knowledge of the craft will 
be interested and instructed by a careful 
perusal of its contents. 

The numerous recipes of transfer inks 
and papers and the notes upon them are 
very valuable, and the carefully written 
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descriptions of the manufacture of the 
same will be clear to the least experi- 
enced. 

The discussion of some subjects, such 
as the pressure required for transferring, 
and the presses used in the trade, add 
a spice to the work which should set 
men thinking over other details that have 
been taken for granted for so many years. 

In bringing together all the recipes of 
the inks and papers the author has ren- 
dered a service to the trade. He has 
not only compiled and classified them, 
but has pointed out their weaknesses. 


The ** Times” and 
Engraving World. 


HE 40,000th number of the ''Times' 
was issued on September oth. 
The great Journal naturally made 
the most of this occasion. It issued a 
44 page supplement, of the usual 243 in. 
by 18} in., practically a royal size. The 
strange feature was that in all this great 
expanse of printed matter relating to 
printing there was not a single half-tone 
plate. Considering hów many years have 
passed since the most adventurous papers 
began using half-tone on rotary presses, 
this is very remarkable. It looks as tf 
Printing House Square didn't like taking 
the risk in a matter in which it would 
certainly be closely criticised. Yet some 
half-tones have appeared in the ''Times'' 
if our memory does not deceive us. 
The line work in this special number was 
good, undoubtedlv, and it was a strong 
and even notable embodiment of printing 
progress all which, however, but makes 
the strange omission the more notable. 
There is just one other detail-criticism 
to offer. We think the statement in the 
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It is here the novice will be able to see 
that those recipes which have been kept 
as treasures and handed down as heir- 
looms are in many instances not so good 
as the much simpler ones quoted in the 
book. 

Throughout the book there is a vein 
of real practicability and a maintenance 
of interest which is the result of a life's 
study in one of the most intricate busi- 
nesses, and one 1n which difficulties are 
the daily contingency of those who have 
chosen lithography as a means of liveli- 
hood. 


the 


Journal that Messrs. Waterlow and Sons 
are still carrying on the process of Helio- 
chrome is not correct as it stands. The 
“Times” states that Mr. Martin Cohn in- 
stalled a Heliochrome method in the West 
of London in the early go’s. We well 
remember calling upon Mr. Cohn, at 
Elgin Avenue, in the West, in 1896, and 
secing his specimens of Heliochrome. 
W'e remember too, that 6s. per square inch 
for the three blocks had established t- 
self at that time as the recognised selling 
price. With all the subsequent develop- 
ments of three colour half-tone on Messrs. 
Waterlow's premises, we will not pretend 
to be familiar, but we fancy that there 
is something to be desired in the way ot 
exactitude in this simple statement as we 
find in the ''Times.'' ‘‘His (Mr. Cohn’s) 
process which he called Heliochrome was 
afterwards taken over by Messrs. Water- 
low and Sons, and is still worked by 
them.”’ 

The “Times Review” very properly 
pays tribute to the great work of Young, 
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the famous physicist, nearly a hundred 
years ago, and to that of Clerk Maxwell, 
in the sixties. Young developed his fam- 
ous theory of colour vision. Walter 
Scott's ‘‘Life’’ reveals how Young was 
about to take a handsome cheque from his 
would-be publishers in Edinburgh, when 
some silly criticism, or shallow gibes not 
worthy of the name of criticism, though 
called by that title, appeared in a literary 
or pseudo scientific paper, and caused the 
publisher to go back on his intention, to 
Young profound mortification and disas- 
trous loss. Walter Scott lamented the 
unhappy episode. | 

There is perhaps another caution pro- 
per to enter here. A considerable number 


y 


m 
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of the most ambitious art printings in the 
way of illustration with which the 
“Times” review has had to deal cannot 
really be called three or even four colour 
half-tone. Where the total issue of 
the coloured prints has been small, 
it has been possible for such an amount 
of touching up to be done by means of 
extra colour printings, that the multi- 
colour effect of the final result has about 
as much due to the after skill of the pure 
artist as to the mechanical perfection of 
the apparatus. There has indeed been 
little of the merely mechanical in the 
production of some of the most ambitious 
work (in short runs) which has been called 
mechanical engraving. 


The ** Illustrated London News” 


Intaglio Work. 


CORDIAL invitation to see the actual 

run of the rotary photogravured 

sheets of the ''Illustrated London 
News,” took us to Milford Lane, off the 
Strand. The machine on which this in- 
teresting work is being done is not a 
large one, and is not at all complicated. 
We noticed at once that only one inking 
drum was being used to convey the thin 
oil petrol-smelling ink to the copper 
cylinders. No pyramid of inkers; no 
distributors; just the one roller of about 
5 in. diameter. The reel of paper is led 
in at the rate of 10,000 feet per hour, or 
2,700 sheets, meaning a sheet of four 
pages of the journal. The sheet is printed 
intaglio on both sides. We wish to make 
quite clear that the product was 8 pp., the 
4-page sheet being perfected, and also that 
the reading matter at the foot of the 
illustrations was intaglio; fine, clean, 
strong line intaglio; and the whole de- 


livered at 2,700 to 3,000 per hour. The 
eight pp. are delivered bone dry. Even 
with the finest rapid photogravure work 
done, not, as here, under newspaper con- 
ditions, but done under art printing con- 
ditions—even with such work it is pos- 
sible to get the prints bone dry on a 
travel of 12 feet from the spot of printing 
contact. The first four pages are laid 
over a hot-air drum, which has its place 
in the centre of the machine. The second 
four pages are dried by being laid along 
the machine at the top and passed under 
hot-air blowers. 

The nature of the ink has, of course, 
a great deal to do with this rapid drving. 
Photogravure is, however, especially an 
ink problem ; and ink problem in this case 
is a two-fold phrase. The problem in- 
cludes finding an ink of the right in- 
tensity and right adherence which shall 
impress the paper vigorously and vari- 
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ously, and also shall be of the right 
fluidity to enter readily into copper cylin- 
der hollows, to fill them completely, and 
also to come cleanly and entirely out of 
the hollows at the impress of the paper. 

Obviously a process in which the deeper 
hollows were not entirely cleared of ink, 
in which only ink reaching half-way or 
two-thirds towards the bottom of the hol- 
lows, was changed upon the impression, 
would not deserve to be called intaglio, 
considering that the assurance of dis- 
tinctive intensities has come to be implied 
by that term. 

The scraper represents another pro- 
blem. Some workers in intaglio have 
tried to satisfactorilv clean one cvlinder 
by impingement of another cylinder 
against it. The common method seems 
to be that of steel bar scraping. The 
steel is particularly supple. It is like 
strong whalebone. Two blades of steel 
are brought together in one wooden 
holder; the top of one blade projects, in 
the scrapers that we saw, from one- 
eighth inch to one-quarter of an inch 
above the top of the other. "These steel 
bars were reciprocated. The cleaning ap- 
peared to be absolute. 

lhe paper, too, used for this purpose 
must be exactly right. Apparently it 


must have a high absorptive capacity. 
And naturally one does not want a shiny 
enamel plaze. The dull, finished uncalen- 
dered paper employed by the ''Illustrated 
London News” at this imprinting which 
we witnessed, appeared to be ideal. 

A double-page portrait of the Prince of 
Wales gave the journal a good oppor- 
tunitv, and the method was equal to it. 
A few of the smaller pictures we have 
seen did less to commend the process. It 
has to be said, however, that the pictures 
were thankless subjects. No paper uin 
the world can always get hold of just the 
right originals. And, of course, it must 
be acknowledged that the installation is 
yet in its early days. A few imperfec- 
tions are so natural in the efforts after 
the right thing that it becomes over all 
to be patient. Again, it may be true that 
relief half-tone at its best is far superior 
to poor half-tone intaglio. Mr. Rudd, the 
able, observant, much-travelled and 
much-adventuring printing manager of 
the ''Illustrated London News,’’ needs no 
one to impress this or like truisms upon 
him. What he frankly savs is that he has 
obtained certain good results so far, and 
that he is proceeding on the basis and in 
the encouragement of these to greater and 
better intaglio triumphs. 


The New Graphic Arts Year Book. 


By Zeta. 


HERE are many very interesting 
things in the 1911-12 volume en- 
titled ''The Graphic Arts and 


Crafts Year Book," which we have this 
season received from America. The 
appearance of the volume is belated, but 
I am inclined to wager, on the score of 
old journalistic experience, that Mr. 
Walter L. Tobey, the editor, is not re- 
sponsible for that. It is a bulky book, 
104 in. x 84 in. x 3 in., and substantially 


bound in boards covered with imitation 
leather. A hasty glance may miss see- 
ing that five £ in. x 9-16 in. gilt panels 
at the foot on the front cover are them- 
selves blind-embossed with figures rele- 
vant to one or other branch of our craft. 

So far as illustrations go, the start is 
not happy. lor instance, we have for 
our first picture a ''Demonstration of 
Progress in Offset Colour Printing.” The 
plates are by The Litho and Offset En- 
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graving Co., of 411 Pearl Street, New 
York, and the print is in four colours 
by the Andrew H. Kellogg Co., of the 
same street. It is not a pearl, though we 
have no doubt that many things which 
have come from these Pearl Street work- 
shops do deserve that name. 

The dedication of the volume is: ‘‘To 
the thousands of printers, and engravers, 
artists, editors, and advertisers’’—(surely 
advertisers never received so notable a 
dedication before)—‘‘who are engaged in 
the graphic arts and allied crafts, and 
who are striving year by year for the 
betterment and development of their art; 
to those who love their work and desire 
to acquire such knowledge as will enable 
them to become more proficient; and to 
those who are interested in the advance- 
ment of this industry, this book is dedi- 
cated with the confidence that all who 
make use of the standards and informa- 
tion which it provides will gain much pro- 
fit.” 

It differs from the English ‘‘Process 
Year Book” in many respects, and par- 
ticularly in its arrangement into depart- 
ments. The first of these 1s headed ‘‘Re- 
views”; ‘‘Photo Engraving” is Depart- 
ment II.; then comes ''Electrotyping,"' 
which has not received so much at- 
tention in British and Irish circles 
as it deserves. Next, ''Process Colour 
Work;'' then ''Lithography and Off- 
set," ‘‘Photogravure,’’ ‘‘Typography,”’ 
"Paper," ''Ink," and ''Binding.'" Ex- 
hibits of ‘‘Photo Engraving’’ follow; 
then ‘‘Exhibits of | Electrotyping,’’ 
followed by ‘‘Exhibits of Colour 'Work,”’ 
"Offset Work,” ‘‘Rapid Photogravure,’’ 
“Typography,” and, finally, ‘‘Exhibits 
of Paper,"' ‘‘Exhibits of Ink," and ''Ex- 
hibits of Bindings.” There are ‘‘Special 
Illustrations” also, and we have a vast 
amount of information as to the papers 
and inks used in the volume. 
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"Printing has attained the seventh 
place in the great industries of the 
United States," says the editor, but I 
rather think this understates the case. If 
I remember Mr. Clyde Oswald correctly, 
that able and informed editor of the 
"American Printer," who was lately over 
here, told me that printing has just lately 
been shown to have attained sixth 
place. 

The period reviewed has, says one 
writer, been one of developments in in- 
taglio process work; for, although com- 
paratively few new plants have been cs- 
tablished, the products find their way into 
books and periodicals as well as for post- 
cards, calendars, and fine art publications. 
He thinks the adaptation of intaglio to 
the newspaper is among the features of 
the near future. 

One interesting paragraph that will 
cause a sigh of longing in some British 
and Irish circles tells of the increasing 
use of high-class papers. ‘‘It is doubt- 
ful," we read, ''if there will be any 
future tendency towards the use of lower 
grades." The standard set by all lead- 
ing periodicals carries its influence into 
all book-making and commercial work; 
the tendency is strongly for better work.” 
The requirements of advertisers are also 
influential in the paper field. Expensive 
plates, designs, and fine covers demand 
papers of a corresponding quality. In 
the great catalogue fields of automobile, 
electrical, wholesale, and mail order busi- 
ness higher grade papers are being re- 
quired. 

Regarding ink, we are told that 
printers and ink makers have co-operated 
more closely than in any other direction. 
The commercial printer is now working 
more directly with the maker, so that 
proper adjustments of illustrations, 
papers and inks are replacing the hap- 
hazard method. 
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The Foundry. 


HE chief item of interest in the 
foundry is the success which has 
been achieved in London in 

electrotyping for rotary photogravure. 
Very thin plates were wanted. And also 
success had to be attained in making the 
electro direct, avoiding the old indirect 
mothering. This, it would now seem, 
has been accomplished. 

In the United States the main present 
interest seems to consist in the effort of 
one house to do the business of the Con- 
tinent! For the present it certainly has 
captured a vast turnover; at a low price 
I believe it claims to have thoroughly 
adapted its plant and its methods to that 
price. If this is granted, it yet remains 
to be considered what will happen when 
worker and plant, speeded up for quan- 
tity as the prime consideration, are called 
upon for fine quality as well? 


Electrotypers recently met in Conven- 


tion in Chicago. It was the twelfth 
annual Convention of the International 
Electrotypers' Association. About 70 
delegates attended, including 43 from out 
of town. The meetings were under the 
chairmanship of the President, C. S. 
Partridge, of Chicago. The principal 
business was the study of cost problems, 
the consideration of labour problems, and 
the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, 

On Tuesday morning Mr. H. B. Hatch, 
of Philadelphia, gave a talk on ‘‘Electro- 
typing Costs,’’ and discussion followed. 

The afternoon session was largely de- 
voted in listening to the address of Mr. 
Albert W. Finley, of the G. H. Ellis Co., 
Boston, President of the Boston Typo- 
thete Board of Trade, who dealt with 
the Uniform Cost System and advised its 
principles to be adapted to the needs of 


the electrotypers. Mr. W. F. Scott, of 
Boston, followed, showing how the blanks 
of the Uniform system had been modelled 
to apply to the electrotyping business. A 
lengthy discussion ensued, showing how 
important the delegates considered the 
matter. 

Mr. Geo. H. Benedict, of Chicago, 
gave an interesting address on costs, in 
the course of which he argued that what 
was needed in the electrotyping business 
was a committee to find out whether or 
not the scale was right. He did not like 
the idea of selling by the square inch. 

Mr. Fred Gage, of Battle Creek, said 
he was a believer in the scale as com- 
pared with the square inch proposition. 
They would never get a scale that was 
perfect, but they should make the scale 
as near right as possible. 


ESSRS. JOHN Kipp anp Co., 
whose inks have become so 
necessary to printers, have is- 
sued their r913 Diary Pad and will be 
pleased to send a copy to any applicant 
interested. The pad is useful to all busy 
printers, etc., and we heartily recommend 
it. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC society has been 
A formed for West Norwood and 

the surrounding district and js 
open to all interested in photography. The 
subscription is 6s. per annum (ladies 
3s. 6d.). An attractive list of lectures 
has been prepared with demonstrations by 
competent demonstrators. Applications 
for membership can be made to the Sec- 
retary, Mr. A. G. F'icld, 6 The Broadway, 
West Norwood. During the winter visits 
will be paid to interesting photographic 
centres. Mcetings are on alternate Thurs- 
day evenings at 8 o'clock. 
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FOR LINE WORK. 


~~ Lodel REPRE o ee. ee ee 


HALF-TONE PL 
FOR HALF-TONE 
AND THREE COLOUR WORK. 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL PROCESS WORKERS. 
Sole Makers, ILFORD, Limited, ILFORD, LONDON,E . 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free. 8d. Per annum, post free: British Isles and Canada, 68.. Colonies and abroad, Bs. 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia :—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 
New Zealand: - MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellington. 


gue Excellent! 


is not merely the MAKER'S STATEMENT, 
or THE AGENT'S CONVICTION ; but 
the term is invariably applied by THE USER 
AFTER EXPERIENCE with any one of the 


ROYLE MACHINES; 


and this is not the opinión of 


An ISOLATED PURCHASER; 


it is not the testimony of even 


A BARE MAJORITY; 

but it is the spontaneous and eager verdict 
UNANIMOUSLY GIVEN 
BY ALL 


who- have qualified to vote on the subject oy 
becoming purchasers. — 


Manufactured by JOHN ROYL E & SONS, Paterson, N.J., U.S.A. 4 
MAKERS OF PHOTO-ENGRAVERS MACHINERY. 
SOLD BY THE SOLE BRITISH AGENTS: 


A. W. PENROSE & CO, LTD., 109 Farrincpon Roap, Lonnon, E.C. 


And at Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, Madrid, Milan, Bombay, Sydney, New York and Chicago. 


"TURPSAD.... LENSES E 


Used regularly and PRISMS € 
ecommended by 


PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
Saves time 


t` 


And money 


Dries quickly ; cleanses ; 
thoroughly , . - 
1s. 6d. per gallon, free on rails, or delivered, WATSON’S Serles Ili HOLOSTIGMAT 
London, in 5 or 10 gall. drums and 40 gall. WATSON'S ACTINOLUX . 


barrels. Combine the highest efficiency with lowest prices 


W. J. ROBSON & CO. their special qualities, will besent post free on application to 
(P. Dept) Hamilton House, ` W. WATSON & SONS, LIMITED 


BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. (Dept. 1 P.M.) 313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
s Works—HıGu BARNET. Established over 70 years. 


Sole Proprietors :— A descriptive price list of the above, with expert reports on 
| 


For Free Private Advertisement (16 words onlyWMyiniti2ad iioc W x» CRI 


Available during the month 2€ 


COUPON | 
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The New 


TROPICAL 
MERA 


Size 1 $x Ee latest £42 0 0 
Specification 


Camera Base. A solid iron casting, with strengthening bridges, machine-planed dead true all over top 
and bottom ; cannot sag, warp, or twist under the most exacting climatic conditions. The base is fitted with our 
patent running blocks and circular rods upon which we mount the 

Camera Bodies. These are of finest well-seasoned Cuba Mahogany, fully brass-bound, as will be seen from 
the illustration. They are fitted to the camera base in such a manner as to guarantee entire freedom from vibration 
and uneven motion, and we guarantee the most absolute rigidity. 

Screen Frame. This is entirely of iron and steel, extremely solid and rigid, and fitted in a manner 
suitable for using either rectangular screens or a rotary screen-holder. 

The Safety Catch for the top screen stick aJlows of the use of any irregular size of screen. 


Other points of superiority are 


Jean Cloth All Movements worked Marked Superiority of Rigid Lens Panel 
Bellows. from back of Camera. Screen Mechanism. with adjusting Screws, 
(Simple yet absolutely positive.) 


FULL DETAILED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 


We claim for the Arc Gear Camera that it is the 
finest instrument built 


Orders and Repeat Orders Prove It 
HUNTERS LTD., 16/18 St Bride Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


Our new Pocket Book and Diary is now ready. Sent gratis on receipt of stamped 
envelope to any bona-fide process worker giving name of firm employing him. 
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GRIFFIN’S | 


(JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, LTD.) 
Kemble Street, Kingsway, London, England 


FOR 


Autofocal Cameras 
Ultilux Lenses 
Ultilux Prisms 
Kahlbaum all-metal Mirrors 
Koh-i-Noor Screens 
Koh-i-Noor 
Schulze Patent Screens 
Arc Lamps 
Routers 
Electric Hand Routers 
Bevellers 
Planers 
Trimmers 
Saws 
Guillotines 


Proving Presses 
And every requirement in apparatus 


from a complete equipment to the 
smallest sundry. 


Reliable Quality. 


Telegrams and Cables: ** Gramme, London." 


Code: A.B.C., 5th Edition. 
Telephone: Gerrard, 2621. 


Lowest Prices. 


Copper Plates 
: *"Planoid" & 
"^ Lakotone " brands 


“ Silvo” brand Zinc Plates 


"Silvomet" Lithographic Metal 
Plates, Aluminium & Zinc, 
for half-tone, photo- and chromo-lithography. 


Pure Chemicals 


(Sole U.K. Depot for Kahlbaum's fine chemical 
products) 


Cotine—the perfect Enamel 

Etching & Proving Inks 
Negative Glass 

Mounting Woods 

Laminated Mounting Boards 
Arc Lamp Glasses & Carbons 
Photographic Dry Plates, 


. all makes 


Photographic Papers 


Manufacturers of 
‘* Noctona" gaslight paper 
“ Snow-white” bromide paper 
‘ Special" P.O.P. 
‘t Goldona " self-toning paper 
Etc., etc., etc. 


Prompt Delivery. 
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IILLEY'S "PERFECTA" PROCESS CAMERA. 


THE Camera for Half-Tone and Three-Colour Work. 
It is BETTER in every respect than an IRON BASE CAMERA costing £50. 


COMBINES 


EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY. 


Disadvantages of the 15” x 12" with all IMPROVEMENTS £321less5/ Advanta ges of the 


Old Style of Camera 
now Obsolete. 


I. Unnecessary wear of focus- 
sing screws, racks and pinions. 


2. The old bulky wooden 
front body, which is in the way 
of the arc lamps and is always 
charred and warped, causing 
expense and delay in repairing. 


3. The operator cannot focus 
up quickly, as four turns of the 
focussing handle only moves the 
body one inch. 


4. The distance from the 
ground glass to the operating 
handle varies to such a degree, 
according to the size of camera, 
that it does not enable the 
operator to always have his 
attention fixed on the ground 
glass, which is necessary. 


$. The screen distance indica- 
ting pointer being a fixture, does 
not enable the operator to fix 
the pointer, showing the centre 
of the line screen, which necessi- 
tates calculation. 


6. The old type of camera, 
having a wooden front body, 
closes from lens to ground glass 
at eighteen inches, taking up 
unnecessary room. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 


A. Grooved wheel cable focusser. 


B. Operating handle travelling in the same direction as back body. 
C. Tension screw for adjusting cable. 


D. Rising front movement. 


E. Screen distance indicator (patent applied for) described in para- 


graph 5. 


J. TILLEY & CO., 62 Eagle 


Tilley ‘‘Perfecta’’ I9II 
Process Camera. 


1. Replaced by patent cable 
and grooved wheel focusser, 
thereby all wearing surfaces are 
removed. 


2. Substituting a solid metal 
front frame half the original size, 
which admits of conical bellows 
being used and enabling the arc 
lights to be placed within six 
inches of the lens ; this advan- 
tage is obvious, 


3. Focussing can be done 
quickly and accurately, and one 
turn of the focussing handle 
moves the body eight inches, 
ensuring quick and delicate 
adjustment. 


4. The operator's attention is 
entirely on the ground glass, 
because the focussing handle, 
being attached to the underside 
of back body, moves in the same 
direction as the ground glass, 
and focussing can be adjusted to 
one-thousandth part of an inch. 


5$. The important feature of 
- the Tilley screen distance in- 
dicator is, that it enables the 
operator to bring his screem up 
to focus, and by placing the in- 
dicating pointer back on scale, 
which is actuated by a thumb- 
screw, gives the centre of screen 

of whatever thickness. 


6. When closed it is only 
eleven inches from lens to ground 
glass, and is very compact, and 
further reduction possible. 


Aluminium screen frame, side bars being solid and half round, the 
screen holding bars hollowed to fit the half round accurately, en- 
suring rigidity and safety of the screen. The plate is held by 
adjustable bars, taking any size plate, from the smallest to the 
full capacity of the holder. 


Street, London, W.C. "i 
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BUSCH ANASTIGMATS 


. are unsurpassed by any other Lenses. 
is the very finest, and the prices moderate. 


Lists from— 


The GLAUKAR 
The LEUKAR 
The OMNAR 
The OMNAR 
The OMNAR 
The PANTOSCOP F/22 


The workmanship 


F/31 
F/6:8 | For Process 
F/11 and all other 
kinds of 
F/5:5 Photographic 
F/4:5 work. 


EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 
35 Charles Street, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


Thousands in Use 
for Process Work, etc. 

The “ AEROGRAPH" 

Air Brush 


Use “ Aerograph” 
Process White 
and Black. 


USE 

* MASKLENE”’ 
FOR MASKING 
AND “DELETO” FOR 
SHADING. 


—. Price £5, 10s. Complete. . Discount for Cash 
ot Instalment plan. 


Fu... PARTICULARS OF— 


The Aerograph Co., Ltd., 
43 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 


H a as (Gold Medal) 
Engraved 
Screens 


cannot be surpassed for 


Crispness and 
Perfection of Ruling 
coupled with 


All-round Excellence and 
Popular Prices 


SOLE AGENTS: 


HUNTERS LTD., 
16-18 St Bride Street, E.C. 


(Note New Address.) 


l 
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THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
ROW N’S 


Sere 


FOR PROCESS ENGRAVERS. 


English made throughout 


THE ONLY PERMANENT 
SCREENS SOLD AT 
ECONOMIC PRICES 


Many testimonials and repeat orders from 
all parts of the world, from some of the best 
known firms in the process trade, justify the 


claim that our " DIAMOND” Screens are 


UNRIVALLED FOR 
PRICE & QUALITY 


To prove it, let us send you one on trial, 
free of expense. 


F. E. BROWN & CO, 
51 Guthlaxton Street, LEICESTER. 


London Agent: L. A. KANN, Crown Parade, Cricklewood, N.W. 


PROCESS WORKERS 
Cannot Afford to Ignore 


The Inland Printer 


IT is abreast of the times in its process 
work department, which is under the 
editorial supervision of the veteran 
S. H. Horgan. Its readers are also 
kept informed about all phases of 
Graphic Arts progressiveness. The 
Inland Printer is the technical journal 
that is recognised as the world-round 
authority. 


Subscription Price, $3.85 a year 


The Y INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
120-130 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
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THE WRATTEN 


‘PROCESS’ INTENSIFIER 
FOR DRY PLATES 


Great Density, no ‘ Bunging up,’ no Staining 


Write for particulars to— 
HUNTERS Ltd., 16-18 St Bride Street, E.C. 


LE PROCEDÉ 


Monthly Review of Photo-mechanical Processes. 
Editor—H. CALMELS. Established 1899. 


The only periodical in the French language entirely devoted to 
Photo-engraving Trades and Allied Arts. 


Free Employment Bureau—Insertion, free of charge, of Supple- 
ments presenting special interest or demonstrating a new Process. 


Offices: PARIS—XIVE—150 Boulevard du Montparnasse. 


Advertisement Rates. Subscription Rates. 


Full page, it elve months, £16 $80 Per a (January to December), 
Six months, £10 $50 Fr, 5/3 $1.20. 

Half: page, gree months, £9 $45 | Each issue, post free, 6d. 12 cents. 
Six months, £6 $30 Free sample issue, on application. 


Subscriptions received, London, at Zhe Process Monthly Office, and 
Chicago, at The Inland Printer Office. 


Est. 1878. Every Thursday. Price 2d. 
Spectmen Copy Gratis and Post Free. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL of Home, Colonial, and Foreign 
Letterpress and Lithographic Printing, Engraving, and 
Stationery Trade Intelligence, Mechanical and other Inven- 
tions Illustrated, Novelties in Stationery, Books and Book 
Manufacture, Patents, Gazette, and Financial Trade News. 


HE LEADING WEEKLY Journal published tor the Printing, 
Engraving, Stationery, and allied Trades. Absolutely 
independent and unbiassed. . A fearless Exposer of 

Abuses and Trade Grievances. A practical Trade Organ. 
Unrivalled as an Advertising Medium. Circulation World- 


Wide. 
What Advertisers say :— 


'* Enquiries from all over the world."—T. COULTHARD & Co., 
Engineers, Preston. 


'' Over 250 enquiries in a day or two from that single advertise- 
ments."—SAQUI & LAWRENCE, London. 


Advertising Rates on Application. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIETORS— 


W. John Stonhill & Co., 


58 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements. 
Write Box 410, Office of this Journal. FITTTTITFYTFTFTTFYFTTTI 


(** The Process Photogram.") January 1912; 
Rates:—Halfpenny per word; minimum, One Shilling. TRICOLOR 

Agents wanted everywhere for well-known 

English Screens. Liberal commission.— D l 0 C K S 

MISCELLANEOUS. NOTE 

Pictorial Post Cards printed in best qual- 

ity collotype and toned glossy bromide, pro- Tug Eprtors will be pleased 

duced from customers’ own negatives, plain 

their work being executed in the very best | to do their best to answer any 

quality and style, and P ov from: 

tude.—Harvey Barton on, Ltd. Estab- So 1 " 

lished for 46 years at St Michael's, Bristol questions sent to them, or pro 

(our only address). 


cure any information 7e process 


required by subscribers. 


Books on Photographic, Literary, Techni- (The oldest established and most 


cal, Educational, Scientific, Medical, all -———————————— è " 
other subjects and for all Exams. Second- rFFITIFFFFFKFEFFFY, up-to-date Tricolor Firm) 


hand at half-prices. New at 25 per cent. 
discount. Catalogue No. 477 post free. 
State wants. Books sent on approval.— 
W. & G. Foyle, 135 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


A. E. DENT & CO. 


The © i Broadway 
Process Engravers Monthly Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Vol. XVIII. Now Ready. 


The issue for 1911, Bound in Cloth, 7/6 net. Postage 6d. 
Binding Cases 1/6. Postage 3d. 


Telephone : Hoibera 4985 
Wire: *EOLIPILE, LONDON’ 


London: The Office of the Journal, 14 Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 


TO KEBP TOUCH WITH PRINTERS 
"PROCESS" MEN SHOULD REGULARLY READ 


THE COTR 
The Process Monthly BRITISM Banes Cony, deest 
PRINTER. | "ri 


Back. Volumes of 


A few volumes of so : , 
some of the recent y ears Bvery issue contains Information on Trade Matters. Reproduc- 


1 ; 1 tions in Colours and Monochrome with every number, showin 
are still on sale. Price 7/6 each, modern methods of illustrating. A veritable portfolio of pictoria 
] reproduction. AWN about New Machinery and Appliances. Trade 

Notes form Reli,*"e Guides to Printers and Allied Traders. 
London: The Office of the Journal | 
J M: RAITHBY, LAWRENCE g CO., Ltd.. 
14 Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 


Leicester: De Montfort Press. 
London: Thanet House, 231 & 232 Strand, W.C. 
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THE PROCESS MONTHLY 


What a User says 


of the... 
Miller Saw & Trimmer 


Messrs Arthur Cox Illustrating Co., Ltd., of 
65 & 64 Ludgate Hiil, Birmingham, write : 


‘“ Re Miller Saw and Trimmer on month's approval. After submitting same 
to exhaustive tests, we are pleased to say it has proved itself to be just the tool 
we have been seeking. It fulfils all your claims as regards accuracy and 
universal utility, and we find it indispensable for the various out-of-the-way 
jobs that are continually cropping up in a mounting room. It certainly is a 
big step in front of any other squaring machine we know of for the accurate 
handling of big numbers of small or medium-sized blocks.” 


A Printer's Tool designed on lines suggested by the Practical Printer that 
will Saw, Trim, Mitre, Bevel, Drill, Rout, Mortise or Notch, inside and out, 
Jig-Saw, Grind, and Plane Type-high—every operation to point measurement. 


Write for full particulars, our special offer, and testimonials. 


Canadian-American Machinery Co., Ltd. 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND. 


Where machines can be seen and their utility tested. 
Telegrams: '* Prodigious, London." Telephone: 6926 Central. 


A HINT 


A very important House in Printerdom lately suggested to me, and it was agreed, over 
a specified term of years, that I should 


(a) FORTHWITH CERTIFY PLANT & MACHINERY 
VALUE (ITEMISED PRICED INVENTORY) ; 
(b BRING THAT CERTIFICATE UP TO DATE 
AT THE END OF EACH FINANCIAL YEAR 


The work was to be done in four weeks to convenience its accountants, and the certifi- 
cate was handed in on the appointed day. The annual checking will cost about one-fourth 
the original reasonable valuation charge. 


Would not the like service for yourself mean reaching and maintaining a very exceptional 
degree of accuracy in these records, and a figure which it would be very difficult for 
anyone to contest successfully ? 


FRANK COLEBROOK, Engravers’ and Printers’ Valuer, 146 Fleet SE RA 


Phone: Holborn 2288, 
vill 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOW ALL ABOUT 


JOHNSON'S 


NEGATIVE COLLODION 


It is made from reliable chemicals, will 
be found clean in use, capable of with- 
standing prolonged development, and not 
liable to contaminate the Silver Bath. 


We will send you a free sample, sufficient for a 


careful trial, on receipt of your trade card. 


WE PURCHASE 


RESIDUES 


And have special plant for the 
scientific treatment of disused baths 


and all waste containing 


GOLD, SILVER or PLATINUM. 


We pay full market value for the contents 
and give expert advice as to the best method 


of saving residues. 


Send Residues direct to our Works For Chemical Price List and Sample of 


JOHNSON & Sons’ SMELTING Works, LTD., Collodion address 
JOHNSON & SONS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, LTD. 


Cross STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Sr PAuL’s Works, PAUL ST., FINSBURY, 
LoNDOoN, E.C. 
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MAWSON & SWAN, I 


‘15 MOSLEY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-T 
a. EL. ENGLAND 


| Sole ACanufacturers of 


MAWSONSS- STANDARD. NEGATIVE 


Established for Half-a-Century, and still the BEST | i F: a 4 ? 
E 
MAWSON'S BROMIZED COLLODION; STRIPPING COLLC JION 


and other Special Preparations for the Process Worker. 
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PAYNETYPE 


for Line Work, Coarse Half- Tone, Posters, etc. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, ANILIN DYES, VARNIS JES, Etc | 


MAWSON'S STANDARD. DRY PLATES Sq 


“Felixi” “ Photo-Mechanical " : Gladiator " 
for Press Photographers... for Copying, ete. Speed 500 we 
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The Name of MAWSON & SWAN B a 
Uniform and Excellent Quality. — ee = 
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London :- 


A Free Hand in 
Three-Colour Work. 


That is what Kidd’s Photochrome Inks mean to the engraver and 


the artist printer. 


They are made in four distinct sets of the 


primary colours and enable the printer to really match his block- 


maker's proofs no matter who may be his engraver. 


The ideal 


way is for the engraver to use the set which best suits the 


particular subject and to mark the proofs accordingly. : 


John Kidd & Co., Ltd., 


11 Wine Office Court, London, E.C. 


This issue is printed with Kidd's Zenith Black (quick drying) at 2/6 per pound. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applica- 
tions for the position of teacher of Photo-mechan- 
ical negative making (operating) at the L.C.C. 
School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography, 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Salary £150, rising to £200 by yearly incre- 
ments of £10. 

Candidates must possess a knowledge of the 
routine of line and half-tone negative making both 
by wet and dry plate methods, and a knowledge of 
three-colour is desirable. The candidate appointed 
must be capable of taking charge of the photo- 
graphic studio and will be required to teach during 
two evenings a week in addition to eight sessions’ 
day work. 

Applications must be on the official forms to 
be obtained, with particulars of the appointment, 
by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
to the Education Officer, London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
to whom they must be returned by Friday, 6th 
December, 1912. Every communication must be 
marked T.1 on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be 
held to be a disqualification for appointment 

No applicant is eligible for appointment who is 
a relative of a member of the Advisory Sub- 
Committee of the school. 

LAURENCE 


Clerk fo | 


GOMME, 
London County Coun 
Education Offices, 


Victoria Embankment, W.C. «Oth November, 1912. 


WINSOR & NEWTON'S 


PROCESS WHITE 


Free from Lead. 


Permanent. Works perfectly in the Air Brush. 
Photographs its true value. 


The risk of Lead Poisoning arising from the 
use of white lead should commend the use of 
this "* PROCESS WHITE " to Process workers. 
It has good covering power, is especially prepared 


for use with the Air Brush, and photographs true. 


1 Ib. Jars, 53 each nett. Glass Bottles, 
1- each nett. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., 
Rathbone Place, LONDON, W. 


“AN IDEAL CLEANSER.” 


TURPSAD... 


Used regularly and 


Recommended by 
Process ENGRAVERS 
Saves time 

And money 


Dries quickly ; cleanses 
thoroughly. 


1s. Gd. per gall., free on ralis, or delivered, 
London, in 5 or 10 gall. drums and 40 gall. 
barrels. 


Sole Proprietors : 


W. J. ROBSON & CO, 


(P. Dept.) Hamliton House, 
BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


H a as (Gold Medal)  . 
Engraved 
Screens 


cannot be surpassed for 


Crispness and 
Perfection of Ruling 


coupled with 


All-round Excellence and 


Popular Prices 


SOLE AGENTS : 


HUNTERS LTD., 
16-18, St. Bride Street, E.C. 


(Note New Address.} 
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FILTERS IN FLATS. 


We are advised by Messrs. Adam 
Hilger, Ltd., that the price of their 
"flats" (optically worked plane parallel 
glasses) with which we make our 
highest grade filters, will be raised, as 
from the lst of January, 1913. Con- 
sequently we shall be compelled to 
raise correspondingly the price of our 
filters in flats by about 10%. All orders 
received up to the end of this year will 
be executed at the old prices. We 
may point out that it is improbable 
that filters of similiar quality will 
ever again be obtainable at these 
prices. Therefore they 


Should Be Ordered Now. 
Wratten & Wainwright, Ltd., 


CROYDON. 


Oldest established Plate makers in the World. 
Specialists in PLATES, FILTERS and SAFELIGHTS. 


 GRIFFIN'S 


Autofocal Process Cameras. 
Ultilux Lenses and Prisms. 
Kahlbaum All-Metal Mirrors. 
Kohinoor Engraved Screens. 
Arc Lamps, Machinery. 
Proving Presses, etc., etc. 
s # 
Copper and Zinc Plates. 
Pure Chemicals. 
Negative Glass. 
Mounting Woods. 
Arc Lamp Glasses and Carbons. 
Photographic Plates and Papers. 
A A 
RELIABLE QUALITY. 
LOWEST PRICES 
PROMPT DELIVERY. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 
Kemble Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Telephone : eis 


ejs Telegrams : 
Gerrard 2021. i 


Gramme,” London. 


THE PROCESS MONTHLY. 


Artistically Bound in Imitation Hand Magnificently Printed on Art Paper 
Worked Leather, Bevelled Boards. PRICE am NETT. throughout. 
Embossed. 


A. W. PENROSE & Co, 


m——— — 


Penrose's 


ictorial Annua 


THE PROCESS YEAR BOOK. 


T HE World's Annual retrospect of the illustrative 
printing and allied arts will include amongst other 
Gira) subjects the following full page plates : 


100 Monochrome Supplements. 
40 Two Colour Supplements. 
32 Three Colour Supplements. 

7 Four Colour Supplements. 


The Literary contents run into over 250 pages com- 
prising upwards of 75 articles, by all the leading authorities, 
covering a range of technical and other subjects, which 
will appeal to every individual connected directly or indirectly 
with the graphic arts—reproductive, illustrative, and photo- 
graphic crafts, printers, lithographers, electrotypers, stereo- 
typers, advertisers—and in fact all live business men. There 
is no more suitable book for the business pupil, apprentice 
or journeyman, and the possession of a volume is highly 
valued by departmental managers and organisers in every 
class of commercial life. 

Prominent features this year will be the array of speci- 
mens of rotary-gravure and offset printing, of which there are 
15 examples, showing the great progress made in those lines. 
Also there will be numerous notable examples of three and 
four colour work, revealing the latest accomplishment in these 
directions by the leading American, English and continental 
firms. Careful study has been made of the type arrange- 
ment of the pages and will prove to be a model of good 
typographical style. Special attention has been given to the 
novel and artistic binding. The whole forms a very hand- 
some volume of over 500 pages. 


Post-free, Inland, 5/6 ; Abroad, 7]/-. 


ORDER NOW FROM THE PUBLISHERS: 


Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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“Intaglio” Rotary Photogravure. Thor- 
oughly practical worker, from A to Z, will 
install, act as advisor, or manage anywhere. 
Apply Box 721, 


** Anglo-American."' Office 


of this Journal. 


Photographic Engraving Business in 
the North with connection, for disposal as 
going concern. Apply Box 636, Office of 
this Journal, 14 Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 


Wanted, in First-class Paris House, Good 
men used to 3 and 4-color Engraving ; also 
Rosin Grain Process. Apply E. N. Franken- 
stein & Co., Ropemaker Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 


Traveller, with good Country connection 


among Printers, etc., wanted for a good side 


line. Apply for full particulars, etc., to No. 
399, at the Office of the Journal. 


LE PROCEDE 


Monthly Review of Photo-mechanical Processes. 


Editor— H. CALMELS. Established 1899. 


The only periodical in the French language entirely devoted 
to Photo-engraving Trades and Allied Arts. 


Free Employment Bureau — Insertion, free of charge, of Supple- 


ments presenting special interest or demonstrating a new process. 
— MM MÁÉÓ—ÓÓÓÓM Ce e Ea ERLE, e dE 


Offices: 


Advertisement Rates. & 

Full page, Twelve months, NO 
Six months, 50 

Half: SPARE Twelve months, 45 | 
Six months, 30 


PARIS- XIVE— 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse. 


Subscription Rates. 
Per Annum PARBUAES to December). 
'T. 6 — 53 — $1.20. 
Each issue, post free, 6d. — 12 cents. 
Free sample issue on application. 


Subscriptions received, London, at The Process Monthly Office, 
and Chicago, at The Inland Printer Office. 


TO KEEP TOUCH WITH PRINTERS 
"PROCESS" MEN SHOULD REGULARLY READ 


Le us d 
BRITISH 
PRINTER. 


Every issue contains information on Trade Matters. 

tions in ours an onochrome with every number, 
modern methods of illustrating. 
reproduction. All about New Machinery and Appliances. Trade 
Notes from Reliable Guides to Printers and Allied Traders. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE @& CO., Ltd., 


Leicester: De Montfort Press 
London: Thanet House. 231 & 232, Strand, W.C. 


Sample Copy. 1/- post 
ree. 


Foreign Subscription, 
7'6 per annum. 


Reproduc- 
showing 


A veritable portfolio of pictorial 


lii. 


LENSES ^» 


AND Engraving, 
Half-T d 
PR | S M S pattern 


FRONT. 28 IN 


WATSON'S Series 111 HOLOSTIGMAT 


is unequalled 
For RAPIDITY and DEFINITION. 


Write for Price List and Leaflet giving results of tests 
recently made at the National Physical Laboratory with 
Holostigmat Lenses. 


W. WATSON & SONS, LIMITED, 
(Dept. IP.M.) 313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


WoRxs—Hicu BARNET, Established over 70 years. 


THE 


Process Engraver's Monthly 
Vol. XVIII. Now Ready. 


The issue for 1911, Bound in Cloth, 7/6 net. 
Postage Gd. 


Binding Cases, 1/6. Postage 3d. 


The Office of the Journal, 
14 Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 


'^ London: 


Back Volumes of 


The Process Monthly 
A few volumes of some of the recent years are 


still on sale. Price 7/6 each net. 


The Office of the Journal, 
14 Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 


London : 


THE PROCESS MONTHLY. 


When you are wanting a first- 
class printer for half-tone work 


Communicate with 


MARSHALL, BROOKES & CHALKLEY, LTD. 


MODERN PRINTERS, 


LONDON & LUTON. 


Telegrams : Telephones: 
"UNICENTRAL, LONDON." 395 HOLBORN. 


"UNICENTRAL, LUTON." 63 LUTON. 


JOHNSON'S 
PURE CHEMICALS 


FOR PROCESS WORK 


SILVER NITRATE, COLLODIONS, IRON PERCHLORIDE, ETC. 


R ES | D U ES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PURCHASED, TREATED 
SCIENTIFICALLY TO OBTAIN THE UTMOST YIELD AND FULL MARKET VALUE 
PAID FOR THE CONTENTS. 


Address for Residues : For Chemical List: 
JOHNSON & SONS’ SMELTING WORKS, LTD., JOHNSON & SONS, MANUFACTURING 


ST. PAUL'S WORKS, CHEMISTS, LTD., 
PAUL. ST., FINSBURY, LONDON, CROSS ST., FINSBURY, LONDON. 


A HINT 


A very important House in Printerdom lately suggested to me, and it was agreed, over 


a specified term of years, that | should 
(4) FORTHWITH CERTIFY FLANI & MACHINERY 
VALUE  (ITEMISED PRICED INVENTORY); 
iby BRING. FRAT GERIIFICAIRK UP TQ DATE 
Al THE END OP EACH FINANCIAL. YEAR 
The work was to be done in four weeks to convenience its accountants, and the certih- 


cate was handed in on the appointed day. The annual checking will cost about one-fourth 


the original reasonable valuation charge. 


Would not the like service for yourself mean reaching and maintaining a very exceptional 
degree of accuracy in these records, and a figure which it would be very difficult for 


anyone to contest successfully ? 


FRANK COLEBROOK, Engravers’ and Printers’ Valuer, 146 Fleet St., E.C. 
Phone : Holborn 2288. 
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PROCESS WORKERS 


Cannot afford to Ignore 


The Inland— Printer 


It isabreast of the times in its process 
work department, which. is -under the 
editorial supervision of the veteran 
S. H. Horgan. Its readers are ‘also 
kept informed about all phases of 
Graphic Arts progressiveness. The 
Inland Printer is the technical journal 
that is recognised as the world-round 
authority. 


Subscription Price, $3.85 a year. 


The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
120-130 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


Tricolor 
Process Blocks 
to the Trade 


(The oldest established and most 
up-to-date Tricolor Firm) 


A. E. DENT É CoO., Ltd., 


7 Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Telephone: Holborn 4985 
Wire: “EOLIPILE, LONDON.” 


Published by Tue Proprietors at 14 Farringdon Avenüe, London, 
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Est. 1878. Every Thursday. Price 2d. 
Specimen Copy Gratis and Post Free. 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL of Home, Colonial, and ee ce 
Letterpress and Lithographic Printing, ving, and 
Stationery Trade Intelligence, Mechanical aad other 
Inventions Illustrated, Novelties in Stationery, Books and 
Book Manufacture, Patents, Gazette, and Financial 
Trade News. 
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‘THE LEADING WEEKLY owe published for ae 
Printing, Engraving, Stationery, and allied Trades. 
Absolutely independent and unbiassed. A fearless 

Exposer of Abuses and Trade Grievances. A practical 

Trade Organ. Unrivalled as an Advertising. Medium. 

Circulation World-Wide 


What Advertisers say :— 


“Enquiries from all over the world.”—T, COULTHAKD & Co. 
Engineers, Preston i 
"Over 250 enquiries in a day or two from that singie advertise- 
ment."—SAQuUI & LAWRENCE, Loudon. 


Advertising Rates on Application, 
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